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Australia Day 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, at the 
Bicentennial Celebrations, 
The Sydney Opera House, 

on Australia Day, January 26. 


A & our Excellencies 

=) Your Royal Highnesses 
Premiers of the States of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia 
Distinguished Guests 

Ladies and Gentlemen 

We begin these celebrations in no 
sprit of boastfulness or national 
self-glorification. 

This is a day of commemoration. 

Even more important, it is a day of 
commitment. 

Commemoration of the past — 
commitment to the future. 

But, my fellow Australians, today I 
use the word “commitment” in a 
special sense. 

For, our commitment to Australia 
is, in a very real way, the quality 
which best defines what it means to 
be an Australian in 1988. 

For, let us ask ourselves, on this day 
of all days: 

What is it that links us, in our gen- 
eration, with the generations which 
have gone before? 

It is not only the fact that, for the 
past 200 years, and to this day, we 
have been a nation of immigrants. 

It is not only the shared inheritance 
of all that has been built here, and 
achieved here, over the past 200 years. 

And it is not only the common 
bond of institutions, standards, 
language and culture. 

Indeed, in today’s Australia, our 
very diversity is an ever-growing 
source of the richness, vitality and 
strength of our community. 

It is true that all these things I have 
mentioned go to shape the Australian 
character and define the Australian 
identity. 

Yet beyond them, there remains 
one vital factor in the answer to the 
question: Who is an Australian? 

And that factor is: a commitment to 
Australia and its future. 

It is that common commitment 
which binds the Australian-born of 
the seventh or eighth generation and 
all those of their fellow Australians 
born in any of the 130 countries from 
which our people are drawn. 

In Australia, there is no hierarchy 
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of descent; there must be no privilege 
of origin. 

The commitment is all. 

The commitment to Australia is the 
one thing needful to be a true 
Australian. 
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Today, at this historic place and at 
this historic hour, let us renew that 
commitment, our commitment to 
Australia and Australia’s cause — the 
cause of freedom, fairness, justice and 
peace. € 





The Australia Day reception at the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa on January 26. From left 
are the Prime Minister of Canada, Mr Brian Mulroney, the wife of the Australian High 
Commissioner, Mrs Diana Laurie, the High Commissioner, Mr R.S. Laurie, and the Minister 
of Justice and Attorney-General of Canada, Mr Ramon John Hnatyshyn. Photograph 
courtesy of Australian High Commission, Ottawa 





Leaders of Australian Civil Police Contingent UNFICYP with the Cypriot Orthodox 
Archbishop, His Beatitude Chrysostomos at the Australia Day reception at the Australian 
residence in Nicosia on January 26. From left are Superintendent F. Pimm, Chief Inspector 
Gartside, the Australian High Commissioner, Mr David B. Wadham, Chief Inspector 

B. Carpenter, Archbishop Chrysostomos, and Chief Superintendent C. Campbell-Thomson, 
UNCIVPOL Commander. Photograph courtesy of Australian High Commission, Nicosia 
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Australia’s foreign 
service in the 1990s 


By the Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Dr Stuart Harris, 
to the Perth branch of the 
Australian Institute of 
International Affairs (AIIA) 

in December: 





A ustralia will be increasingly 
lonely in the world of the 
1990s. We will also have to fight 
harder to have our voice heard. We 
will have much greater competition in 
pursuing our national interests. ‘This 
will pose important challenges for 
Australia in its international affairs. 

We have tried for some years to 
have an independent foreign policy 
and I am sure we will want to main- 
tain that independent posture in the 
future. We could not hope, however, 
to operate independently of inter- 
national economic developments. 
Moreover we will want to defend our 
economic interests and be in a pos- 
ition to gain from the opportunities 
that are offered. 

Many of the international certain- 
ties of the past have already gone. 
The world, already past the age of 
simple realities, is growing everyday 
more complex. Strategic fears and 
possible threats are different. Nuclear 
threats remain but other threats — 
political, cultural and economic — 
have become more important. Ideo- 
logical differences will be less easy to 
define — and possibly external threats 
to the West less easy to rest back 
upon. 

So, as the major instrument for 
Australia’s dealings with the world, 
our foreign service will face greater 
challenges in the future. 

It is critical that in approaching 
these challenges we move beyond 
responding to day-to-day concerns and 
that we contemplate the future sys- 
tematically and get our priorities 
right. In thinking strategically in this 
way, about how we can respond to 
those challenges, I want to address a 
number of questions: 

1. What are our foreign policy 
objectives? 

2. What are the characteristics of the 
environment in which we will seek to 
achieve these objectives? 

3. What changes do we expect in that 
environment? 
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4. How do we assess our strengths 
and our capacity to bring influence to 
bear? 

5. How do we assess the interests of 
others in the field? 

6. Finally, how do we respond? 

The first question concerned our 
foreign policy objectives. 

Essentially, we want to advance our 
national interests by influencing out- 
comes relevant to us. We want to 
influence what countries — their gov- 
ernments and their institutions — 
decide where such decisions affect us. 
The foreign policy objectives which 
guide which decisions and how they 
should be influenced are essentially 
four: 

i. We want to maintain our strategic 
and, as importantly, our political 
security 

ii. We want to protect and advance 
our eonomic security and welfare 

iii. We want to maintain and 
strengthen international order — 
essentially we want, as a minimum, a 
workable, reasonably stable world 

iv. But we also want it to be a world 
reflecting an improvement in the 
human condition. 

I shall concentrate on these four, 
although much of what we do over- 
seas covers other objectives as well: 

e controlling the entry of people 
(migrants) and goods (narcotics); and 
e through our consular activities, pro- 
tecting Australians overseas. 

Our approach to pursuing these 
objectives is partly shaped by the 


characteristics and imperatives of our 
environment, which brings me to the 
second of my questions. These charac- 
teristics and imperatives differentiate 
us sharply from most countries of the 
West and yet they are normally 
overlooked. 

Australia is geographically isolated 
and a long way from its major mar- 
kets. It lives increasingly closely with 
its neighbours — who have cultures, 
traditions, and languages which are 
largely different from ours. It shares 
almost no tradition or history with the 
countries of the Asia/Pacific region. 
There is, consequently, no common 
and widespread understanding of each 
other’s cultures, values and social or 
political systems. 

A developed country among devel- 
oping countries, we are a country 
with no natural allies apart from New 
Zealand. We belong to no bloc — so 
we do not benefit at all from the kind 
of bloc solidarity experienced by 
ASEAN, the European Communities © 
(EC), NATO, the Africans or Latin 
Americans. 

For other Western countries, a deep 
understanding of Asian countries is 
not necessary. When they get it wrong 
it may be inconvenient, but not criti- 
cal. For Australia such a lack of 
understanding can be very damaging. 

Geographically, we are different 
from the English speaking models 
(Canada, Britain) against which we 
are commonly judged. Their immedi- 
ate links are largely — if not entirely 
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The Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris with Bahrain Minister 
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of Foreign Affairs, Sheikh Mohamed Bin Mubarek Bin Hamad Al Khalifa in Bahrain in 


December 1987. Photograph by AOIS 








— with other developed countries. 
They have fewer language problems. 
_ Their neighbours’ governments, their 
legal institutions and social systems 
are very similar. Their business, pro- 
fessional, scientific and technological 
links are close and of long standing. 
Above all, they share with their 
neighbours many common cultural, 
religious, social and political roots. 

Australia is in a region which is not 
basically English speaking. Govern- 
ments, legal institutions, economic 
systems and the media work very 
differently at all levels. As I have 
already suggested, we do not share 
with our neighbours (except New 
Zealand) common historical roots, 
common cultural bases or common 
political, economic or social 
understandings. 

There is a history of some Aus- 
tralian contact with countries and cul- 
tures in the Asia-Pacific region, that 
goes back to the nineteenth century. 
- But it has been limited contact which 
~ has often served to highlight percep- 
tions of differences rather than to 
reduce them. 

The cultural and other diversity 
that Australia faces in its region is 
often rewarding and exciting. But it 
means that it has been and remains 
much easier for a British representa- 
tive to negotiate or do business with 
his Dutch, Danish or German 
counterpart, than for an Australian 
representative to do the same in, say, 
Malaysia, Korea or Japan. 

That Australia is in a region that 
does not consist of natural allies 
means, therefore, that we have to 
work harder to understand and to be 
understood. It is more difficult to get 
our message across. Misunderstand- 
ings arise more often and more easily, 
and can be sustained over longer 
periods. 

We have shown we can handle this: 
the essential point is that it is much 
more difficult and requires much 
more effort to do so. 

My third question concerns the 
changes in the environment that are 
likely to affect Australia. 


This question brings into focus a 
variety of changes. Some of these are 
historical trends, some are new 
developments: 


1. We live in a world in which global 
power is more diffused. There are 
now over 160 sovereign states (com- 
pared with only 50-odd in 1950), 
some able to challenge in significant 
ways the paramountcy of the United 





States (and of the Soviet Union), 
especially in economic terms. 
The leadership that the US could 


provide when it produced close to half 


the world’s GNP is much less now as 
it comes closer to 25 per cent. 
Countries in our region, such as 
Japan, China, perhaps India, will have 
greater international say in the future. 


2. Not only have the numbers of 
countries increased but the character 
of the world community has changed. 
In what was largely a Western- 
dominated world, there was a com- 


mon cultural and social base which 
used to facilitate exchanges between a 


much smaller number of countries. 
This has largely dissipated. The cul- 
tural and social pace of the global 
society in which we operate is now 
much more diverse. 


3. The process of international dia- 
logue has also changed. 

Within countries, the location of 
power and influence has become less 
centralised. Decision-making can be 
spread in unlikely places throughout 
bureaucratic and political systems. 
Ignorance of these systems and of the 
personalities involved carries with it 
major costs in terms of ability to influ- 
ence outcomes in Australia’s favour. 


4. There is now much greater techni- 
cal complexity in many international 
issues in the economic, legal and 
scientific areas. 


5. Australia, like all small or medium- 
sized countries, depends on the multi- 
lateral system and the international 
order it represents. Yet the multilat- 
eral system is under threat from those 
within it and from those who feel 
insufficiently a part of it. Moreover, 
there is no clear or sufficiently power- 
ful international leadership — per- 
suaded of the essentiality of 
multilateralism and willing to exercise 
that power to support it — as there 
was in the early postwar years when 
the system was developed. 


6. There is an increasing extension of 
what used to be seen as primarily 
domestic questions into the inter- 
national arena, not least in inter- 
national organisations — social 
questions such as the rights of 
indigenous peoples; education policies 
— such as full cost pricing for over- 
seas students; science policy, such as 
for space research; medical issues 
such as AIDS; and environmental 
issues, such as disposal of nuclear 


waste, all have complex and politically 


sensitive foreign policy implications. 








7. There has been a massive growth 
in economic interdependence among 
nations as reflected in the recent — 
and continuing — financial crisis. 
Even greater international integration 
and interdependence of goods, ser- 
vices and financial markets can be 
expected in the future. 


8. Change, especially technological 
change, is taking place at an unpre- 
cedented rate and will, if anything, 
accelerate. This will have major imph- 
cations for the domestic affairs of 
states and for relations between states. 
The rate of this change adds to the 
difficulty of anticipating its effects in 
an intelligent and timely fashion. 


9. Economic development will 
increasingly focus on trade in infor- 
mation and services, including tour- 
ism, rather than goods. Scientific 
skills, research, education and the 
control of information will grow in 
relative importance as sources of 
wealth and power. 


10. Political stability, in our region in 
particular, will depend increasingly on 
adequate economic development. 
Security threats will increasingly be 
less those of armed invasion, as 
acquiring territory is now a less rel- 
evant goal and conventional war is 
now more devastating and costly. The 
potential for threats of a political, cul- 
tural or religious nature, or of large 
shifts in population under various 
social or political pressures, has grown 
in relative importance. 

In the light of these changes, we 
can turn to my fourth question. This 
asked how we assess our strength and 
capacity to bring influence to bear. 
This relates to both our position as a 
nation and the skills of our 
representatives. 

First, it starts with ensuring we 
make the best use of our resources. 
There are two contrasting philos- 
ophies of foreign policy practice: (1) 
managing issues and relationships; 
and (2) managing by objectives. Tra- 
ditionally we have followed the first 
— and most common — approach. 
Since 1984 we have consciously fol- 
lowed the management by objectives 
approach. This tries to be less reac- 
tive, and less concerned with pro- 
cesses. I have spelled out what our 
objectives are and the environment we 
work in; let me look briefly at the 
approach that implies. 

As a nation, we are small. Countries 
can influence other countries through 
bribe, threat or persuasion. Being 
small we have limited scope, and, as a 
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liberal democracy, less will, to bribe 
or threaten — so we depend upon 
persuasion. We have shown that we 
are able to do this effectively. We are 
respected for the independence of 
thought, our pragmatic rather than 
ideological approach to issues, and the 
intellectual contribution, and often 
leadership, that we have offered inter- 
nationally. We have, as a conse- 
quence, a capacity for leadership that 
is much greater than our size would 
suggest. In some cases, this is a moral 
leadership — which is, I believe, 
apparent in the field of human rights. 
In others, it will be through our intel- 
lectual contribution — we have 
always been looked to for intellectual 
leadership in the GATT, for example. 


Another way of exercising per- 
suasion is especially important for 
Australia, given that we have no natu- 
ral allies and belong to no bloc of 
countries. This is by forming 
coalitions on particular issues. This 
we have done effectively — in the 
case of arms control on the nuclear 
test ban treaty or chemical weapons; 
or in the agricultural trade field, 
through the Cairns Group of 
Countries, now influential in the 
Uruguay Round of trade negotiations. 
This kind of approach will be even 
more critical as a means of exerting 
influence for Australia if Australia is 
not to have a diminishing capacity to 
influence outcomes in its favour in 
the future. 


The other aspect is whether we as a 
country have the right people in the 
right place to do the persuading — or 
to help to cobble together the 
coalitions that are needed. Here we 
face a number of problems of 
perceptions. 


In 1986, I completed a detailed 
review of Australia’s overseas rep- 
resentation. In that review I noted 
that many stereotypes existed from 
which are derived such conceptions, 
interpretations, convictions or fan- 
tasies that are held about Australia’s 
foreign service and what overseas rep- 
resentation is all about. These stereo- 
types came largely from 
English-language sources. And they 
came substantially from B grade 
movies, journalistic beat-ups or 
romantic novels. I am not sure which 
has been more influential — Graham 
Greene and ‘Our Man in Havana’ or 
Flauberts Madame Bovary who, for 
her dull provincial life, envied ‘the 
roseate atmosphere of Paris in which 
Ambassadors moved’. Neither has 
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The Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke is pictured with the President of the USSR, 
Mr Mikhail Gorbachev in Moscow, in December 1987. Photograph by AOIS 


much to do with Australian represen- 
tatives in Hanoi, Lagos, or Kingston 
or even Paris, London or Washington. 

Such stereotypes, even in the 
improbable case that they are or were 
ever relevant in their source country, 
have little validity for Australia. Nor 
do they help us to consider sensibly 
our many institutional means for 
advancing Australia’s national interests 
in the world today. 

I concluded in that review that, 
within the existing resources con- 
straints, some reallocation of priorities 
was still warranted in our overseas 
staffing but that most of the major 
changes required had been made — 
particularly in giving a greater 
emphasis to Asia and the Pacific. 

A number of factors is often 
ignored in considering post location. 
These include, first, our concern to be 
able to form coalitions and the need 
for local representation in such cases. 
Thus Brazil is an important player in 
trade issues, Mexico in arms control 
and economic (including energy) 
issues; our post in Kingston, Jamaica, 
can often marshall fifteen votes in the 
UN and so on. Second, as probably 
the most multilateral country in the 
world, we also find ourselves involved, 
because of settler interests, in many 
political issues that would otherwise 
not be of immediate concern to Aus- 
tralia, and for which we need local 
representation. 


There are, however, some func- 
tional changes inevitable and a need 
for changing skills. Although some 
functions are now less important, 
others are much more so — and 
require a much higher level of knowl- 
edge and skill: It is often suggested, 
naively, that the posting of Australian 
representatives overseas is now less 
important than it used to be because, 
in particular, of developments in com- 
munication technology. There is no 
doubt that change in communications 
technology has already been enormous 
— and further large changes are on 
the horizon. 

Let me leave aside time differences 
and the need for confidentiality, 
although ‘phone tapping’ of official 
phones is very widespread inter- 
nationally. Contrary to popular 
opinion, the major impact of technical 
developments in communications and 
transport is not to make resident over- 
seas representation less important. 
Rather it has placed many more issues 
on the international agenda to which 
there is a need to respond — and to 
respond more quickly. 

Developments in communications 
in particular mean that international 
developments now impact within Aus- 
tralia at an increasingly fast rate. This 
compels a continuing focus in the 
Government on rapid but informed 
and independent policy and political 
decision-making and response. This 
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The signing of a series of bilateral agreements on trade cooperation, medical research and 
recognition of the peaceful uses of outer space took place in Moscow in December 1987. 
Seated (from left) are the Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden and the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr Shevardnadze. Standing (from left) are the Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke and the Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, Mr N. I. 


Ryzhkov. Photograph by AOIS. 


places corresponding demands on the 
Department for rapid but accurate 
policy assessment and advice to Minis- 
ters. This in turn increases the 
demands on our overseas mission. 
Moreover, given the speed with 
which developments occur, which 
may affect our interest — or run 
counter to our objectives, we need 
quick and effective day-to-day man- 
agement of problems that arise or of 
policies that have to be implemented. 
New areas of skills required include 
those involved in the interaction of 
economic and political issues. Given 
the economic imperatives within 
which we now operate — and which 
will continue to be pressing — the 
trade issues have obviously risen in 
priority. Moreover, these are 
becoming more diverse, with trade in 
a wide range of services now 
increasingly important. While we have 
tried to reduce the political elements 
in trade, the probability is that they 
will increase rather than decrease. 
Australia, as a highly pluralistic 
society, will never be able to wield the 
international economic bargaining 
power that an authoritarian or 
centrally-planned government can 
wield. Even France, with an elected 
government and a large private sector, 


can retaliate against United States 
trade actions in a way that Australia 
would find practically difficult and 
politically almost impossible. Yet most 
of Australia’s trading partners and 
most of the countries in Australia’s 
region have a strong capacity to link 
economic and political influences in 
their policies. 

One of the most disturbing trends 
in recent years has been an increasing 
preparedness by the major Western 
economic powers, or by important 
political actors within those countries, 
to consider the use of international 
economic policy approaches based on 
political leverage, superior bargaining 
power, or unashamed protectionism. 
If these countries succumb to such 
temptations to abandon rational inter- 
national trading practices, they not 
only put at risk their own fundamen- 
tal interests in global political and 
economic stability but ours as well. 

The integration of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs with that of Trade 
and the old Promotion Australia will 
enable us to focus more directly on 
the trade and related challenges that 
face us. Flowing from that inte- 
gration, we have had to look afresh at 
the way we view ourselves in order to 
develop the breadth of skills needed 


for this environment and to ensure 
that we achieve that synergy among 
the various parts of the new depart- 
ment that is essential to meet these 
challenges. 

In our approach to this, it is useful 
to consider developments in the 
countries with whom we have contact 
and those who will also be seeking to 
influence outcomes in their favour — 
which may be contrary to ours. This, 
my fifth question, is a very large one, 
and one that I can only touch on 
briefly to make three points. 

First, while there is a growing tend- 
ency to nationalism in political affairs 
and bilateralism in commercial 
matters, Australia is especially depen- 
dent upon the international order pro- 
vided under the multilateral system. 
That system provides rules and con- 
ventions helpful to those with limited 
economic and political power. 
Because of the greater pluralism of 
world society — as well as major glo- 
bal shifts in balances of power and 
interests — many of the seemingly 
accepted international rules and con- 
ventions that we have lived under 
since the late 1940s are now less 
accepted. 


But given the more diffuse nature 
of the global system, the difficulties of 
achieving a consensus to have new 
rules accepted are increasing. 


Second, the shift of focus of world 
economic activity to the Pacific will 
continue. This will itself not make 
much further difference to Australia’s 
representation needs in qualitative 
terms — this move has already been 
adapted to by the geographic realign- 
ment of Australia’s representational 
priorities towards countries in the 
region. The difficulty in providing 
adequate levels of representation in 
the region is, however, greater than in 
the more traditional areas. 

The Asia-Pacific region — which 
includes the Indian Ocean region — 
will grow more comlex as it develops 
— politically and economically. It is 
an area that has reflected less immedi- 
ate concerns of a local strategic secur- 
ity nature — though the broader 
Western alliance framework remains 
and will remain important to it — 
and the nuclear threat hangs over it 
as it does over all other countries. 

In today’s world, however, all but 
the largest countries are increasingly 
at risk from other influences — ideo- 
logical, religious, cultural — or from 
the simple exercise of political or 
economic pressure. Moreover, 
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Australia’s political and social 
institutions can be undermined by 
non-traditional factors such as nar- 
cotics or terrorism, and major 
instabiltiy in our region could lead, 
for Australia and other countries, to 
unmanageable flows of refugees. 
Australia’s independence of action 
could also be constrained by major 
propaganda or lobbying efforts by 
other countries — at times of friends 
and allies. 

Increased superpower involvement 
in the region as a whole will give 
areas that now have limited interests a 
higher profile for Australia’s interests. 
It will also widen the range of conten- 
tious issues, or issues potentially 
destablising to countries in the region. 
The need to be ready for unexpected 
problems, not necessarily linked to 
superpower activity is, as the recent 
experience of Fiji has indicated, 
always present. 

Third, the last of our foreign policy 
objectives that I listed earlier, is to 
raise international standards. Obvious 
examples are our concerns for human 
rights and our development assistance 
programs. In pursuing this objective, 
we need to recognise the problems of 
differences in value systems. We need 
to recognise that many countries and 
cultures do not share our values, and 
that our values may only to a limited 
extent be exportable to other 
countries, including a number of our 
region. 





So let me turn to my final question 
concerned with how we respond to 
challenges. Inevitably, much of 
Australia’s foreign policy will be a 
response to the actions of others. Such 
responses, however, need to take place 
within a general strategic framework, 
a clear understanding of policy objec- 
tives and policy principles and a clear 
understanding of our own long-term 
national interests. 


In part, this is a question of pri- 
orities. First, the priority for resources 
in pursuit of foreign policy objectives 
compared with other uses of those 
resources. That priority one would 
assume to be high. Essentially, how- 
ever, that partly depends upon how 
far we are concerned to be indepen- 
dent — since defining problems for 
ourselves, making our own analysis, 
specifying our own options and mak- 
ing and implementing our own 
decisions is very resources intensive. 


If we are content to accept others’ 
judgments as to how to pursue our 
interests — or indeed what our 
national interests are — fewer 
resources are needed. 


In any case, the resources we 
employ will need to be highly skilled 
not just in analysing and assessing pol- 
itical developments by economic and 
technological developments as well. 
They will also need to be highly sen- 
sitive to the cultural frameworks 
within which they are operating. 


The Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke is pictured with the Japanese Prime Minster, 
Mr Takeshita in Tokyo in January 1988. Photograph by AOIS 
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Questions of priorities will also be 
necessary among objectives. There 
will often need to be trade-offs among 
our own objectives. 

Indeed, the need for such trade-offs 
can arise among any of the four objec- 
tives I have outlined. It is easy to mis- 
take for cynicism what our foreign 
service very often has to do: rec- 
ommend a pragmatic course, in a situ- 
ation of conflicting policy goals, that 
in our professional judgment best 
serves Australia’s overall international 
interests. 


Such trade-offs involve costs as well 
as benefits. The costs can involve 
values and interests in particular pol- 
icy choices. 

Obviously, there is room for 
informed community debate, about 
what the right decisions might be in 
particular cases — and we have 
sought in recent years to encourage 
that community debate. The chal- 
lenge of the Australian foreign service 
is to get the policy balances right in 
its advice to Government. 

Finally, I come back to the question 
of overseas models against which we 
might try to assess the performance of 
our own foreign service. I have 
explained why neither the US, nor 
Britain, nor Canada, can provide a 
valid model for Australia. Perhaps 
some of the smaller European 
countries come closer to our situation; 
Austria, Switzerland, Sweden — per- 
haps, in some ways, Israel. Ultimately, 
however, we ought to start from what 
is important to us — and avoid 
dependence on foreign models. 


But in the final analysis, it is criti- 
cal to see Australia as enjoying a 
virtually unique international environ- 
ment. As our political, economic and 
cultural integration with our neigh- 
bouring region proceeds, we will 
become even more unique, and Euro- 
pean models will be even less appro- 
priate to us. 

We are, I believe, well-equipped to 
pursue our objectives in this way. We 
have been in the process of adjusting 
ourselves more effectively to our 
environment so that we can pursue 
our own objectives in ways that suit 
our needs. Ultimately, however, our 
ability to continue in that direction 
will depend upon community under- 
standing and acceptance of the differ- 
ences that distinguish Australia from 
other Western countries. This is why 
the role of the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs continues to be 
so important. G4 
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Outlook Conference: 
international agricultural 
reform 

Speech by the Associate 
Secretary of the Department 


of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Mr G.L. Miller, to the National 


Agriculture Outlook Conference 


in Canberra on January 21. 


VW orld agriculture is beginning 
to emerge from a deep and 
prolonged crisis. That crisis was trig- 
gered by a change in the rate of 
growth of world demand. However, its 
depth and its length were determined 
by the rigid and restrictive domestic 
agricultural and trade policies of lead- 
ing western nations. 


Aided and abetted by the severity of 
the crisis, we have, collectively, 
achieved remarkable progress in 
initiating a process of agricultural 
trade reform. 

Australia has been at the forefront 
of the fight for an improved agricul- 
tural trade environment, both in its 
own right and as a member of the 
Cairns Group. But let me emphasise 
that progress represents a collective 
achievement. When I decided in 1986 
to try to make a personal contribution 
to its process, it was in the clear 
knowledge that there were competent 
professionals committed to the cause 
in all of the leading countries 
involved. We all faced daunting politi- 
cal obstacles in reforming world agri- 
cultural trade. In the European 
Communities (EC), in Japan and in 
the United States those obstacles were 
very daunting indeed. 


I take my hat off to people like 
Peter Pooley and Dan Amstutz for the 
magnificent job they are doing both at 
home and internationally. I also salute 
Charles Carlisle and the GATT 
Secretariat. 

There are many economic and pol- 
itical leaders around the world com- 
mitted to the cause. They are to be 
found in the headquarters of the 
European Communities in Brussels 
and in the domestic governments of 
European countries. They are to be 
found at the top of the US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Office of 
the Special Trade Representative. 
They are to be found in the Japanese 
Ministry for Agriculture and other 
Government agencies, as well as in 





international organisations such as 
GATT, OECD and FAO. They are to 
be found in farm groups and in the 
general community throughout the 
world. 

The question I want to address 
today is whether all of the work that 
has been done, whether the efforts of 
all of these people and whether the 
pain and distress suffered by the 
world’s rural communities, will all 
turn out to have been in vain, or 
whether we can now turn the modest 
progress of 1987 into practical inter- 
national agricultural reform in 1988. 


A stock-take 


1987 was a year of significant 
achievement, both in terms of inter- 
national agreements and commitments 
and in terms of domestic actions. 

Internationally we have seen: 


e the Australian Prime Minister’s 
Davos initiative in January, which 
summarised many of the key ideas on 
agricultural reform that were to 
become widely accepted during the 
course of the year; 


e the Taupo (NZ) meeting of Trade 
Ministers in March which registered a 
sense of urgency about agricultural 
trade reform and introduced the con- 
cept of an ‘early harvest’ package; 


e the OECD Ministerial Council 
Meeting in May, which delineated 
agreed principles for reform; 


e the Ottawa Ministerial Meeting of 
the Cairns Group later in May, which 
endorsed the OECD outcome and 
called for a renewed expression of 
political will for reform by world 
leaders; 


e the Venice Summit in June which 
provided a firm commitment to pro- 
gress agricultural reform in OECD 
countries and through the GATT; 

e the World Food Council meeting in 
Beijing which broadened the basis for 
agreement to include developing 
countries; and 


e the subsequent activities of the Agri- 
cultural Negotiating Group in Geneva 
which has substantially defined the 
negotiating parameters on agriculture. 
In the period from July, three of 
the important players in multilateral 
negotiations on agriculture — the US, 
EC and the Cairns Group — tabled 
proposals on agricultural reform. Pro- 
posals have also been tabled by the 
Nordic countries and, earlier this 
month, by a fourth critical participant, 


Japan. 


Progress at home 


These international commitments 
have been backed up by broadly con- 
sistent developments in the domestic 
policies of the industrial countries. 


¢ In Japan the leading indicator of 
agricultural rice policy — the pro- 
ducer price of rice — was reduced by 
almost 6 per cent. This is the first 
such reduction in over 30 years. Dom- 
estic prices have been similarly 
reduced for wheat, feed grains, beef, 
dairy products and sugar. New prin- 
ciples have been developed for deter- 
mining domestic producer prices. 


e In the European Communities, 
prices for most commodities were 
frozen in European currency terms. 
Changed intervention rules and 
co-responsibility levies were used to 
reduce levels of internal producer 
prices. Production controls were 
effectively implemented for dairy 
products. An ambitious program of 
internal reform, the so-called ‘budget 
stabilisers’ exercise was embarked upon. 


e In the United States, target prices 
and loan rates were reduced for most 
crop commodities and a producer levy 
was introduced in the dairy sector. 
Area reduction programs for crops 
were tightened slightly and acreage 
diversion arrangements were modified 
in a significant way. Against these, 
however, the EEP program was 
extended and unlimited marketing 
loans continue to operate for cotton 
and rice. A change in the relationship 
between target prices and loan rates 
also raised the spectre of higher per 
bushel subsidies. This was protested 
against by Australia, and has not been 
repeated in the budget measures 
announced in December. 

From an Australian perspective all 
of this is far too little, far too late. 
Our farmers, and indeed our entire 
economy, have felt the full force of 
ravaged agricultural markets much 
earlier. Nevertheless, we in this coun- 
try must realistically acknowledge the 
progress that has been achieved and 
commend those responsible for it. 
Without that progress, we would be 
even worse off than we have been. We 
must reinforce positive developments 
and work hard to sustain momentum 
towards world trade reform. 

Our goal for 1988 is to see a sub- 
stantial ‘down-payment’ on trade liber- 
alisation negotiated by the time of the 
expected mid-term review of the 
Uruguay Round, probably in Decem- 
ber. Furthermore we would like to see 
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at least a commitment to a full liber- 
alisation process and to new rules and 
disciplines covering world agricultural 
trade. Of course, the full details of 
any such agreement may take some 
years to finalise. That, however, 
should not stop the development of an 
agreement on the down-payment itself 
and of commitments to subsequently 
negotiate details on liberalisation and 
rules and disciplines. 


What are our chances? 


1988: a year of lost opportunity? 

At this stage I am not sanguine 
about our prospects for 1988. We face 
serious political and technical 
obstacles. Let me paint a pessimistic 
portrait for you. 

World commodity markets could 
continue to steadily improve. This 
would take away some of the political 
urgency for reform, since farmers’ 
incomes would begin to improve in 
the worst affected countries, and the 
budget costs of farm programs would 
begin to decline in those countries 
operating the most disruptive policies. 

Faced with strong pressure from 
Republican candidates, the US Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Richard Lyng, 
could decide to let up on acreage 
restriction programs in the United 
States. He could also succumb to 
pressure to continue to overuse the 
EEP Program. 

Such policy actions in the United 
States, and doubt as to the capacity of 
the US Administration to ultimately 
deliver a negotiated package, could be 
used in Europe to let agricultural 
administrators off the budget hook. 
Any improvement in the US dollar 
would also lessen budget pressures on 
the Communities. The perceived 
inevitability of US budget cuts in 
1989 could further bolster those argu- 
ing that the Community should hold 
the line against the US and retain the 
status quo for yet another year. 

With the spotlight taken off the 
world agricultural crisis, domestic 
policy-makers in Japan could revert to 
the process of piecemeal domestic 
agricultural policy reform already set 
in train. Such reform would be buf- 
feted by domestic political pressure, so 
that any change achieved would be 
marginal in nature. 

On the international scene, such 
domestic developments would presage 
continued aggressive rhetoric from the 
United States, arguing conveniently 
that the US is prepared to remove all 
of its subsidies whenever everyone 


else is willing to do likewise. In the 
meantime, policies pursued for dom- 
estic political convenience would con- 
tinue to be justified as aimed at 
bringing the foreign aggressor to the 
negotiating table. 


According to this scenario, the US 
would take ad hoc GATT actions 
against the Japanese, who would 
eventually respond with ad hoc adjust- 
ments to some commodity policies. 
The Europeans would engage in long 
discussions and negotiations, giving 
little away and expecting little in 
return. The main feature of the 
agriculture “negotiations” would not 
be negotiation, but simple adherence 
to already stated positions. 


To complete the pessimistic 
portrait, the Cairns Group and the 
developing countries would become 
increasingly frustrated and disil- 
lusioned with the prospects for pro- 
gress, as would some leaders in the 
industrial countries. Towards the end 
of the year, with insufficient serious 
negotiation having taken place, a last 
minute effort would be made to stitch 
together some broad generalisations 
that could be portrayed as “progress” 
to save the face of the Uruguay 
Round and to allow it to struggle on 
for another three years. 


1988: a year of historic progress! 


If this pessimistic scenario suits the 
political leaders in at least some of the 
countries involved, the question that 
must be answered is why should a 
more optimistic scenario be even con- 
templated. There are a number of 
cogent reasons why it should: 


i) The third leg of the trifecta that 
brought down the world’s economies 
in the Great Depression was the slide 
into protectionism. Progress in 
reforming agricultural trade would set 
an important example and help pre- 
vent the recurrence of rampant pro- 
tectionism in the late 1980s. It would 
also heip alleviate the serious debt 
situation in the developing world. 


ii) Agricultural crises have been 
recurrent. Their magnitude has 
increased as policies have become 
more rigid and as disruptive programs 
have become more widely used. If we 
don’t build on the progress made this 
time and bring about permanent 
changes in domestic policies and trade 
disciplines, the next crisis in world 
agriculture could be even worse than 
the one we are beginning to emerge 
from. 


iii) If the US does not negotiate with 
the EC while the Communities are 
subject to their budget crisis, and 
while domestic policies are open for 
reform, the opportunity will be lost, 
perhaps forever. Once world com- 
modity prices recover a little, and a 
new budget package is stitched 
together in Europe, the internal Euro- 
pean consensus will be extraordinarily 
difficult to unravel. Further progress 
in negotiations could well be arrested. 


iv) 1989 is the year in which the next 
US Farm Bill will be developed and 
legislated. If the EC has not agreed to 
substantial reform of its own domestic 
policies and trade practices, we can 
expect yet another protectionist US 
Farm Bill to operate over the ensuing 
four years. Indeed, in such circum- 
stances some of the even more disrup- 
tive proposals that have been floated 
in the Congress, could be passed into 
legislation. Even sooner, the willing- 
ness by the European Communities to 
negotiate seriously earlier could well 
help to head off further disruptive 
agricultural measures under a broader 
1988 US Trade Bill. 


v) If Japan does not take a leading 
role in agricultural reform nego- 
tiations in 1988, her own consumers 
will forego the substantial benefits of 
Japan’s highly successful manufactur- 
ing trade achievements. There will be 
further market pressure for Yen 
appreciation and further dislocation of 
the internal Japanese economy. Japan 
could be subject to a series of GATT 
challenges to many of its doubtful 
domestic programs, leading to reform 
by default. In the meantime there 
could be a round of further protec- 
tionist measures taken by other 
countries against Japanese manufac- 
tured goods. 

In summary then, there are over- 
whelming economic and political 
reasons why all participants in the 
Uruguay Round, including those, in 
Europe and North America, facing 
presidential elections in 1988, should 
seek substantial immediate progress in 
agriculture. 

The optimistic scenario then would 
see leaders in all of the principal 
negotiating countries seizing the 
unique historical opportunity that 
they have, to win an immediate down- 
payment, a firm practical commitment 
to fundamental reform, and an agree- 
ment to develop new agricultural 
trade rules and disciplines in 1988. If 
such a scenario were to be achieved, 
then, as world prices recover in the 





years ahead, we will see a conver- 
gence between domestic support 
prices and world market levels. As 
time goes on it will become easier 
rather than harder to agree to the per- 
manent rules and disciplines that we 
all need to protect us from ourselves. 
The ultimate success of the Uruguay 
Round on Agriculture would be assured. 


Requirements for early progress 


Of course the overriding require- 
ment for early progress on agriculture 
in the Uruguay Round is strong and 
powerful political commitment and 
leadership. Without that we have little 
hope. There are many individual 
leaders who will remain firm in their 
commitment, but they will be able to 
achieve little unless they are able to 
win a broader base of support. 


Among the principal requirements 
for significant progress is more 
broadly based Congressional support 
for the US Administration in pros- 
ecuting the negotiations. What is 
needed here is not a strong commit- 
ment of unyielding adherence to the 
US negotiation position, but strong 
expression of genuine willingness to 
negotiate. In a situation where the 
current Administration has only a 
short remaining life-span, it will be 
important for Administration efforts to 
be supported by leaders from both 
political parties, covering both houses 
of the legislature. Some kind of 
bicameral, bipartisan affinity group, 
standing behind the US negotiators, 
would greatly enhance the political 
prospects for early significant progress. 


In the case of the European Com- 
munities, less haste in locking farm 
programs into a permanent budget 
package would leave more room for 
the emergence of genuine inter- 
national agreement about the reform 
of agricultural policies and world 
trade. The Communities face serious 
budget problems and these of course 
must be addressed. However, the cur- 
rent budget stabilisers exercise, if con- 
summated, does not portend a 
harmonious future international 
trading system, unless there is room 
for further movement. Firm immedi- 
ate budget measures and willingness 
to internationally negotiate the reform 
of agricultural policies and trade 
measures on the part of the EC would 
greatly enhance the negotiating climate. 


Similarly an acknowledgment by 
Japan that the international harmonis- 
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ation of agricultural policies is as 
important as the international har- 
monisation of macro-economic poli- 
cies, would add greatly to the 
prospects for progress. Japan carries 
substantial responsibility for the suc- 
cess or failure of the agriculture nego- 
tiations. A little more fulsome 
approach to domestic agricultural 
reform and to the liberalisation of 
markets would serve Japan well and 
significantly improve the functioning 
of the world economy, as well as 
reducing world trading tensions. 


Of course it takes more than a 
genuine willingness to negotiate to 
ensure that the Uruguay Round is 
successful on agriculture. The sheer 
complexity of the policies pursued 
and of their effects necessarily leads to 
some very difficult technical ques- 
tions. There is a serious danger that 
the negotiations could get side-tracked 
into a technical debate about Pro- 
ducer Subsidy Equivalents and other 
summary measures, rather than 
remaining focused on the real causes 
of the recurrent disruption of agricul- 
tural markets. 


All forms of subsidy ultimately dis- 
tort international markets to some 
degree. But at the end of the day we 
must acknowledge that if some 
countries wish to subsidise their agri- 
cultural sectors, they will do so come 
what may. The international com- 
munity, however, has a very legit- 
imate interest in how individual 
countries provide farm income support. 


There is a particular group of poli- 
cies that not only distort the operation 
of world trade, but fundamentally dis- 
rupt the functioning of the inter- 
national market. These are domestic 
price and income supports, market 
access restrictions and export sub- 
sidies. We must move quickly to gain 
a consensus that the policies that dis- 
rupt the functioning of the markets 
should be given priority in the mid- 
term review. 

Australia is working very hard on 
the technical issues involved in an 
effort to try to bring some simple 
attainable disciplines forward for 
negotiation. Such concepts will, of 
course, be discussed within the Cairns 
Group before being advanced in the 
negotiations as a whole. However, let 
me reiterate that what we are looking 
for is some specific agreement as a 
down-payment on longer term pro- 
gress during the Round. It goes with- 
out saying that a down-payment must 
be paid in the same currency as the 


final settlement. Any early agreement 
should be consistent with the path to 
more complete liberalisation over the 
course of the Round. 


Conclusion 


The difficulties facing the agricul- 
tural negotiations in 1988 should not 
be underestimated. Yet the logical 
case for early progress is overwhelm- 
ing. We do indeed face a genuinely 
unique historical opportunity to bring 
agriculture from the darkness into the 
full light of the multilateral trading 
system. At the very least it must be 
said that early agreement is possible. 

Unique historical opportunities 
have been allowed to pass before with- 
out advantage having been taken of 
them, but we in Australia will con- 
tinue to commit ourselves to the task. 
We will do this for as long as we feel 
that we have our counterparts within 
the political and administrative sys- 
tems of our trading partners and com- 
petitors. We must seek a collective 
solution — not an agreement for its 
own sake, but a genuine collective 
solution. # 





Grain silos near Wyong, NSW. Photograph 
by AOIS. 
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Aboriginal art in demand 

by Peter Woodforde* 

A dynamic Australian Aboriginal 
culture is significantly con- 

tributing to national identity while 

gaining international recognition of its 

artistic merit and creating markets. 

The renaissance of the cultural 
richness of the Aboriginal people is a 
reassertion of their individuality and 
strength. 

Aboriginal culture is one of the 
oldest known to mankind and pre- 
dates all other Australian art by about 
40 000 years. 

Settlers from England and Europe 
regarded Aboriginal culture as too 
primitive and ignored it. But Aborigi- 
nals regarded it as too sacred and 
therefore sought to keep it secret from 
the settlers. As a result, knowledge of 
Aboriginal culture is one of the best- 
kept secrets of our time. 

While there is still emphasis on 
secrecy — to preserve the sacred 
nature of much of Aboriginal culture 
— there is an increasing openness and 
willingness to share other aspects of 
that culture. 

The late Larry Lawley, of 
Mornington Island, then Chairman of 
the Aboriginal Arts Board, once said: 
“For many years our ancestors worked 
out how we should live in this coun- 
try, how to use everything around us 
and what to do to keep our relation- 
ship with it strong. This is our culture. 

“The whole Aboriginal way — 
paintings, songs, dance, laws, medi- 
cine — fits properly with the land. 
There are many things the Europeans 
don’t understand about the way the 
bush can help Europeans too, when 
their own way of living makes their 
minds sad. We can teach Europeans 
all about these things. They are things 
we have always known.” 

The Secretary of the Department of 
Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Charles 
Perkins, said: “I believe this says a 
great deal about Aboriginal people, 
that in spite of the destruction 
wrought upon their society by western 
society, they are prepared to share 
their culture.” 

The history of Aboriginal culture 
and artistic tradition in many parts of 








*Peter Woodforde is a journalist in the Aus- 
tralian Overseas Information Service. 
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Australia is 40 000 years old. Its sur- 
vival has largely been the result of the 
way in which Aboriginal culture and 
society, and the land which bore 
them, have been interwoven as one 
organic whole. 

Aboriginal people have moved from 
artificially created reserves to the tra- 
ditional ancestral lands, mainly in the 
Northern Territory under the Lands 
Rights Act, but also in some of the 
states. They are using this traditional 
base of land and culture to counter 
the ravages of modern life and to gen- 
erate a new economic base in the 
remote parts of Australia. 





An Aboriginal artist at work at Kintore, Northern Territory. Photograph by AOIS. 


In 1984, in the Northern Territory 
alone, about 1000 Aboriginals pro- 
duced works of art yielding about 
$500 000. Art and craft activities have 
played important educational and pol- 
itical roles in the reinforcement and 
development of Aboriginal cultural 
heritage. 

The making of art and craft is a 
way of life for many remote-area 
dwellers, whether practised as a social 
activity or professionally. 

Under the guidance of an uncle, or 
other tribal elder, young people are 
taught totemic designs and stories pro- 
claiming the importance of Aboriginal 
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Aboriginal art being admired at a commercial gallery. Photograph by AOIS. 


sacred sites, land ownership, ceremon- 
ies, kinship systems and legends 

Aboriginal art has played a role in 
some hearings of the Northern Terri- 
tory Land Commissioners on Aborigi- 
nal land claims. In this way 
Aboriginal art has in effect served as 
the title deeds to the traditional lands 
of the artists. 

Local governments have encour- 
aged the establishment of a network 
of community craft advisers and 
regional art and craft centres, which 
buy the work of artists for resale 
locally, or for wholesale distribution to 
retailers, galleries or institutions. 
Some centres also periodically mount 
exhibitions to promote the work of 
regional artists. 

National government support is 
directed through the Aboriginal Arts 
Board of the Australia Council, the 
Aboriginal Development Commission 
and the Department of Aboriginal 
Affairs. 

Inada Holdings, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Aboriginal Develop- 
ment Commision, maintains galleries 
in major population centres including 
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Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, Adelaide, 
Darwin and Alice Springs. Inada buys 
from the regional art centres as well 
as individual artists where centres 
have not yet been established. 

Although market prices have gone 
up in the past few years the problem 
remains of securing an adequate 
income for artists. Because of growing 
interest from domestic and overseas 
collectors, as well as the public, prices 
paid for works of art and antiquities 
have risen by as much as 3000 per 
cent in the past 10 years. 

Demand has been so significant 
that the London-based Sotheby’s auc- 
tion company has entered the market- 
ing of Aboriginal works. 

In recent years, the Aboriginal Arts 
Board has awarded fellowships to out- 
standing artists, enabling them to con- 
centrate on compiling collections of 
work for major exhibitions. 

The growing demand for Aborigi- 
nal art works has increased the risk of 
Australia losing important parts of its 
national heritage. 

To counter this, the Government 
has passed legislation to bring Aus- 
tralia into line with 50 other countries 
which are signatories to a United 
Nations convention protecting the 
indigenous cultural heritage. The 
legislation provides for a national 
export control list and a National Cul- 
tural Heritage Fund. 

The government-funded body Abor- 
iginal Arts Australia Limited has 
undertaken marketing projects in 
Japan, Europe and the United States. 

Australia is also buying back valu- 
able collections from overseas. A 
notable acquisition was the Kapka 
Collection which the Australian 
National Gallery bought in Paris. 

In acknowledgment of Aboriginal 
culture some museums, such as those 
in Perth and Melbourne, have become 
keeping places for sacred Aboriginal 
works. 

Items of Aboriginal art may be kept 
locked away with access only to those 
with the right under tribal law to see 
them — as is done in the Museum of 
Western Australia in Perth. The Abor- 
iginal wing of the Museum of Victoria 
allows some items to be lent to com- 
munities for educational or cer- 
emonial purposes. 

As interest in Aboriginal culture 
mounts among galleries, museums, 
educational authorities and Australian 
and international collectors, 
Australia’s indigenous art is assured of 
a place in world heritage and culture. E 
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Tall Ships 


A personal viewpoint 
by Holly Hollins.* 





he British yachts HMSTC Sabre, 
-a red Nicholson 55 with 
Bermudan yawl rig, and her blue sis- 
ter ship HMSTC Adventure are regu- 
larly used for sail training based at 
The Joint Services Sailing Centre at 
Gosport in Hampshire, England. 
These yachts sailed out to Australia to 
participate in the Bicentennial cel- 
ebration with Service crews which 
changed at various ports on the route 
through the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas, then across the Indian Ocean to 
Fremantle. 

The crews which would compete in 
the Tall Ships race joined the vessels 
in Melbourne, an all-male tri-Services 
crew aboard Adventure and, for the 
first time ever on these large Service 
yachts, there was an all-female crew 
aboard Sabre which was skippered by 
Major Cherry Lewis-Taylor. The girls 
arrived in time for the spectacular 
New Year celebrations, meeting up 
with the crews which had sailed the 
yachts across the Great Australian 
Bight. 

Training then began in earnest on 
January 2. The inexperienced sailors 
among the girls from the Army, Navy 
and Air Force were shown the ropes 
and different sails on board Sabre 
before taking part in the Parade of 
Sail with the rest of the Fleet on a 
brilliantly sunny day. The cruise to 
Hobart provided a good shake-down, 
although the first day was spent 
motoring due to the lack of wind. 
Fortunately the notorious Bass Strait 
did not show its fierce aspect and the 
passage was made with calm seas and 
dolphins playing around the bows, 
which delighted all the crew. Along 
the east coast of Tasmania the winds 
rose considerably and within a short 
time were at gale force. The sudden 
and unpredictable rising in strength of 
the wind was something we would 
experience often in these southern 
waters. 

It certainly gave us all a good train- 
ing for sail changes and the race. We 
sailed into Wineglass Bay and past 


*Holly Hollins is a freelance writer from 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, UK. She was a 
crew member on board the Sabre which com- 
peted in the Tall Ships race from Hobart to 
Sydney. 





Maria Island where the scenery was 
exceptionally dramatic. On January 9 
we anchored at Adventure Bay, where 
the local people from the Bruny 
Island community had invited some of 
the yachts to attend their Carnival. 
Their hospitality was very genuine 
and much appreciated, but the huge 
swell which rolled into the Bay was 
not so welcome and apparently was 
very unusual. Other vessels there 
included Aztec Lady (crewed by Sea 
Cadets) which had also sailed all the 
way from Britain, Sir Thomas 
Sopwith which had been shipped out 
from Britain and was crewed by the 
Ocean Youth Club (she is to be sailed 
by the Ocean Youth Club, Australia 
for the next year) and Cowrie Dancer 
which had been chartered along with 
two other yachts by Lloyds Bank Sail- 
ing Club from Britain. In fact the 
swell was so bad that the skipper of 
Sir Thomas Sopwith, a very experi- 
enced sailor, was injured and broke 
some ribs when his dinghy capsized in 
the heavy swell. 


Hobart has never seen anything like 
the gathering of ships which arrived 
there on January 10. The quays were 
packed with onlookers and during our 
stay at least a third of the population 
of Tasmania visited the harbour. One 
of our crew, Noreen Roles, was from 
the Royal Australian Navy, and she 
comes from Ulverstone in Tasmania, 
although she is based in Canberra. 


Sabre made a good start in the 
windless and overcast conditions 
which prevailed at the start of the 
Tall Ships race from Hobart to Syd- 
ney. She started with more than 150 
other vessels in different classes for 
craft ranging from the great square- 
riggers to traditional craft, yachts and 
modern racers. The main requirement 
for vessels participating in the race 
was that at least 50 per cent of the 
crew should be aged between 16 and 
25 inclusive and under training. The 
minimum size for entry was a 30ft. 
water-line length. Sabre was racing in 
Class Cl, without spinnakers. 


Those first few miles gave her an 
advantage over many other vessels in 
her class, who were caught in a differ- 
ent and less favourable weather sys- 
tem. On January 15 the crew of Sabre 
settled into the sea routine and were 
able to catch up on sleep while 
reasonable sea conditions prevailed. 
Cherry, the skipper, ensured that 
everyone went straight to their bunks 
when off watch and were given extra 
opportunities to sleep, which later 


proved invaluable. At mid-morning on 
January 16 the wind increased sub- 
stantially from the west-north-west. In 
fact it started to rise just after a sail 
change, when the size of the genoa 
had been increased to the No. 2. That 
was soon reduced to the No. 3 genoa 
and 2 reefs (slab-reefing) were put in 
the mainsail. The girls worked really 
well in the difficult conditions, soaked 
through to the skin even though 
dressed properly in oilskins, for in the 
heavy seas the spray breaking on deck 
seemed to find a way into every open- 
ing. Everyone was lashed on with har- 
nesses while on deck in heavy weather 
and at night. The unexpected excite- 
ment lifted the crew’s morale. It had 
probably taken us a bit longer than an 
all-male or a mixed crew and we 
needed a few extra hands but we 
became really efficient at our 
manoeuvres. 


“We're fourth in our class, that’s 
great!” our skipper, Cherry, enthused 
as she heard the placings, corrected 
for handicap, on the 11.30 radio 
schedule from HMAS Wyuna. All our 
crew were equally excited and felt we 
really had achieved something, being 
fourth in our class, even for a day. 


During the afternoon and night the 
winds averaged 25 knots, but regularly 
gusted 35 — 40 knots. Steering was 
certainly hard work in the heavy seas, 
which built up as we crossed the area 
where the Banks Strait and the Bass 
Strait were not far to our west, the 
wind being nor-westerly. Muscles 
were taxed on the helm and even just 
moving about below decks or in the 
cockpit required physical effort. There 
were five of us in each watch and we 
took four hour watches at night and 
six hours during the day. There were 
12 of us on board. Cherry and our 
navigator/mate Mary-Jane, shared 
their watches. Debbie and Sharon 
were the Watch Officers. Debbie 
made a stalwart fight against seasick- 
ness and even in the roughest seas 
when she was at the helm, was still 
smiling and laughing. She said that 
all the efforts would be worthwhile 
for the thrill of entering Sydney Har- 
bour. Sharon, with definitely a more 
robust constitution stood at the wheel 
firmly wedged in the roughest seas 
and instructed her watch when poss- 
ible in the art of steering, as well as 
keeping them amused with her vivid 
sense of humour. 

When asked how things were going 
Bernie said: “The honest truth 1s that 
it doesn’t feel like a race really. I 
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expected it to be a smaller scale and 
for us to be able to see other ships 
more of the time.” As Diana said: 
“We must have been able to see the 
lights of 30 ships on the first night, 
but only a few since then.” 

The last two days of the race we 
did see other ships again and that 
made it all seem more competitive, 
but as Noreen said: “Actually we 
don’t really consider this is a race, we 
are just sailing and sailing well, doing 
our best.” The mate, Mary-Jane, gave 
her view: “Everyone has worked well 
together as a crew, and gelled 
together as a team, and everyone has 
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put their all into it.” Cherry was obvi- 
ously pleased with the performance 
when she remarked: “You couldn't 
have asked for better, and a darn sight 
better than most male crews I’ve had 
too. I think the girls have had to push 
themselves harder — they cannot give 
in knowing there’s someone stronger 
ready to do the job as there might be 
in a mixed crew — and it’s paid off as 
it proves they can do it.” Cherry also 
said she had to be more conscious of 
conserving physical strength to make 
the best use of the resources we had 
on board. At the position reports on 
Saturday we learnt that our sister ship 





Tall Ships — sail drill at Melbourne prior to going to sea. Photograph by Holly Hollins 
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Adventure was only about six miles 
ahead of us. We were really pleased 
we had kept up with them and that 
their male muscle-power had not out- 
flanked us! 

On Sunday afternoon, January 19, 
we sighted the mainland, passing 
deserted white sandy beaches which 
appeared fairly inaccessible. To make 
the most of the coastal current, which 
ran in our favour, we hugged the 
shore staying close enough to appreci- 
ate the rugged beauty of the coastline 
all the way north to Sydney Harbour. 
On Monday, January 18, we were 
becalmed in the morning but still 
made a few knots with the current. 
Dolphins played around the bows and 
a young one was seen jumping in tan- 
dem with its mother. This caused 
great excitement among the crew and 
our spirits rose. 

We really enjoyed sailing then in 
the kind of sunshine and warmth we 
had anticipated finding in Australian 
waters. 

As we neared Sydney, the focal 
point of this whole Australian adven- 
ture, our excitement grew. Debbie put 
it all into words when she said: “I 
would go through a week of the 
roughest weather we’ve encountered, 
close on the wind, wet and uncom- 
fortable, just to enter Sydney Harbour 
for the Bicentennial as it’s all I’ve 
dreamed about since I knew I was 
coming on this trip. I’ve seen pictures ` 
but actually being there and on this 
special occasion will be amazing!” 

Real frustration set in later on 
Monday as the wind fell away and we 
lay becalmed again, and we were 
reported eighth in our class on cor- 
rected time. Then the wind rose again 
and we tacked against the strong 
north-east wind to reach the finishing 
line. All the effort was well worth it 
for we crossed the line only 15 sec- 
onds before the time limit ran out, 
the 28th vessel to finish the race out 
of over 50. 

Entering Sydney was all we 
expected: passing the Opera House 
and under the Bridge to Darling Har- 
bour was very exciting, as was partici- 
pating in the celebrations, especially 
the parade of crews through the city 
and the prize-giving at the Opera 
House. We received third prize in our 
class, on corrected time. We also took 
part in the spectacular ‘Parade of Sail’ 
on January 26 when we saluted the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
watched magnificent fireworks in the 
harbour in the evening. Fae 
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Pacific trade conference 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Trade Negotiations, 
Mr Michael Duffy, on January 5. 


The Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations, Mr Duffy, leaves Australia on 
January 6 to attend an Asian-Pacific 
Trade Conference hosted by the 
Indonesian Government in Bali. 

The Bali Conference is the fourth 
in a series of meetings convened by 
the London-based Trade Policy 
Research Centre and attended by 
Ministers, businessmen and academics 
from the Asia-Pacific Region. Among 
the Ministers attending will be US 
Trade Representative, Clayton 
Yeutter; European Communities 
External Relation Commissioner, 
Willy De Clercq; Japan’s Minister for 
International Trade and Industy, 
Hajime Tamura; and Trade Ministers 
from ASEAN countries, Canada, 
China, Korea and New Zealand. 

The Bali Conference will focus on 
possible early agreements in the 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations. 

Before leaving, Mr Duffy said the 
Conference marked the start of an 
important year for the Uruguay Round. 

More than ever the world needs to 
see significant steps towards trade lib- 
eralisation if economic growth is to be 
maintained. The negotiating proposals 
tabled as part of the Uraguay Round 
on a wide range of subjects during 
1987 must be translated into concrete 
measures for trade liberalisation and 
this must begin in 1988. If partici- 
pants maintain the political commit- 
ment shown to the Round during the 
initial phase of the negotiations, I 
believe there is every prospect that 
early results could emerge by the end 
of this year. He added that he hoped 
to see early agreements being reached 
in areas such as agriculture, improved 
access to markets, trade in services 
and improved functioning of the 
GATT system including procedures 
for settling disputes. 

The Bali Conference will provide a 
good opportunity for Ministers and 
officials from Asian-Pacific countries 
to engage in informal and frank dis- 
cussions on matters relating to poss- 
ible early agreements in the Uruguay 
Round negotiations. Such discussions 
are particularly timely in view of the 
consensus which emerged during the 
course of last month’s Geneva meet- 
ings on holding a mid-term minis- 





terial review of the Round’s progress 
towards the end of the year. 

Mr Duffy said he would continue 
discussions on these issues when Mr 
Yeutter visits Australia immediately 
following the Bali Conference. 


Southern Lebanon: Israeli raid 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 5: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, has 
deplored the further loss of life in 
continuing tension between Israel and 
the Palestinians. 

Mr Hayden said it was widely 
expected that Israel would retaliate for 
the November 25 attack by the Popu- 
lar Front for the Liberation of Pal- 
estine General Command on an 
Israeli army base in which six soldiers 
were killed. 

Australia condemned such acts of 
violence against Israel, but it also 
deeply regretted the reprisals taken, 
particularly as these frequently caused 
the deaths of civilians, and invariably 
fuelled tensions in the area. 

The air raids on Palestinian pos- 
itions near the refugee camp of Ein 
al-Hilweh and shelling by Israeli naval 
units against Druze militia positions 
in the Lebanese ports of Damour and 
Jiyeh took place against a background 
of ongoing demonstrations and civ- 
ilian casualties among Palestinians in 
Arab territories occupied by Israel. 
Over 20 people including bystanders 
had been killed so far. 

Despite the release of some of those 
detained during the unrest, Israel has 
moved to deport nine Palestinians 
involved in the protests, Mr Hayden 
said. 

The Government was already con- 
cerned at calls by some Israelis for the 
mass deportation of Arabs from Israel 
and the Occupied Territories. Import- 
antly, Mr Hayden said, the Geneva 
Convention prohibits the deportation 
of civilians from territory under mili- 
tary occupation. 

Mr Hayden said that on December 
22, the Australian Ambassador in Tel 
Aviv made direct representations to 
the Israeli Government at a senior 
level about the violation of human 
rights in the Occupied Territories and 
the need for Israel to adhere to its 
international responsibilities. 


Antarctica: visit by Australian 
inspection team 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 6. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
announced today that for the third 
year in succession, Australia had dis- 
patched an inspection team to 
Antarctica in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Antarctic Treaty. 

The Australian inspection team 
comprises officers of the Antarctic 
Division and the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, The team 
began its inspections on January 4. 
Upon completion of its work, the 
team will prepare a report which will 
be distributed to all Antarctic Treaty 
parties. 

Under the terms of the Antarctic 
Treaty, each Consultative Party has 
the right to designate ‘observers’ to 
carry out inspections of other nations’ 
activities, who shall have complete 
freedom of access to all areas of 
Antarctica, including all stations and 
installations there. 

Mr Hayden said that these inspec- 
tions, which are made without 
forewarning, are a verification mech- 
anism designed to promote the objec- 
tives and ensure the observance of the 
provisions of the Antarctic Treaty. 
These include the Treaty’s important 
disarmament provisions which pre- 
serve Antarctica exclusively for peace- 
ful purposes, with a prohibition upon 
military activities, nuclear explosions 
and disposal of nuclear waste. 

The Treaty also provides for free- 
dom of scientific research in 
Antarctica and the exchange of plans 
for, and the results of, such research. 
It also fosters the conservation of liv- 
ing resources and the protection of 
the unique Antarctic environment. 
Furthermore, inspection reports are 
useful for making Treaty parties more 
aware of each other’s activities. 

Mr Hayden said: “The exercise of 
rights of inspection under the Antarc- 
tic Treaty is an important means of 
demonstrating the value of the Treaty 
as an effective international instru- 
ment for the regulation of states’ 
activities in Antarctica in the interest 
of all mankind. The exercise of its 
right of inspection under the Antarc- 
tic Treaty has become a regular part 
of Australia’s Antarctic program.” 





Mr Hayden noted that inspection 
visits by Consultative Parties in 
Antarctica traditionally take place in 
an amicable and cooperative atmos- 
phere characteristic of the operation 
of the Antarctic Treaty system. Pre- 
vious inspection by Australia and 
other nations have found no evidence 
of violations of the Treaty. The 
inspection system is an important part 
of the contribution of the Antarctic 
Treaty to international understanding 
and cooperation. 


Ambassador to Saudi 
Arabia 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 6. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, today 
announced the appointment of Mr 
Alexander McGoldrick as Australia’s 
new Ambassador to Saudi Arabia. 

Mr McGoldrick will succeed Mr 
Alan Brown who has been Ambassa- 
dor in Riyadh since 1984. 

Mr Hayden said Australia was 
pleased with the continuing growth of 
relations with Saudi Arabia. It has an 
important place in the Middle East 
market for Australian exports and the 
scope for mutually beneficial growth 
in wider economic activity was being 
realised. A recent visit by a high level 
Saudi Arabian business group was 
welcome evidence of the increasing 
sophistication of the relationship. 
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Before leaving to take up his new post, Australia’s Ambassador-Designate to Sweden, Mr Ian 
Nicholson, was briefed on Australia’s $3900 million submarine project at the Australian 
Submarine Corporation Proprietary Limited’s (ASC) $5 million temporary headquarters in 
Adelaide, South Australia. The chairman of ASC, Mr Roger Sprimont, and the managing 
director of Kockums Pacific Proprietary Limited, Mr Bernard von Schenck, explained the 
project to Mr Nicholson. From left Mr Sprimont, Mr Nicholson and Mr von Schenck with a 
model of a Kockums Type 471 submarine, the type on which the project is based. Photograph 


by AOIS 


Mr Hayden said that Australia and 
Saudi Arabia shared concern with 
finding ways of bringing lasting settle- 
ments to two of the major conflicts in 
the Middle East, the Arab-Israel dis- 
pute and the tragedy of the Iran-Iraq 
war. 

Mr McGoldrick joined the Aus- 
tralian Public Service in 1950 and 
subsequently took up various positions 
in the Departments of Interior, Com- 
merce and Agriculture, Primary 
Industry and Trade. He has been 
posted previously to Washington and 
Brussels. Since 1985 he has been 
based in Paris and Australia’s 
Ambassador to the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, (OECD). 

Mr McGoldrick will also have non- 
resident accreditation to Qatar, Oman, 
Bahrain, Kuwait, the Yemen Arab 
Republic and the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen. 

He will take up his appointment in 
Riyadh in mid January 1988. 


Ambassador to Sweden, 
Norway and Finland 
News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 6. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, today 
announced the appointment of Mr Ian 


Nicholson as Australia’s Ambassador 
to Sweden, Norway and Finland. Mr 
Nicholson will take up his appoint- 
ment with residence in Stockholm 
shortly, succeeding Miss Rosaleen 
McGovern, who has been the 
Ambassador since 1983. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia 
enjoys excellent relations with the 
three Nordic countries and that the 
relationship was continuing to expand. 
The three countries frequently shared 
opinions with Australia on a wide 
range of matters including disarma- 
ment and arms control, human rights 
and Antarctic and maritime issues. 

A new dimension has been added to 
the relationahip with Sweden by the 
involvement of a Swedish firm, 
Kockums, in the replacement of the 
Royal Australian Navy’s submarines. 
The contract will provide opportun- 
ities for further Australian-Swedish 
commercial and technological 
cooperation. 

Norway has long had close links 
with Australia through maritime con- 
tacts, immigration and shared interests 
in the Antarctic. 

Finland and Australia have long 
enjoyed warm and productive relations 
and have successfully cooperated on a 
number of international issues, includ- 
ing Antarctica. Like Australia, Fin- 
land is a vocal and energetic advocate 
for disarmament, evnviromental pro- 
tection and human rights. 

Mr Nicholson joined the then 
Department of External Affairs in 
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1955, and has served since in Pretoria, 
Capetown, Cairo, Phnom Penh, 
Noumea and New Delhi, as High 
Commissioner to Malta from 1975 to 
1976, Ambassador to Chile from 1976 
to 1979, and Australian Commissioner 
in Hong Kong from 1979 to 1982. He 
was until recently Assistant Secretary, 
Treaties and Sea Law, in the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 


Immigration: migrant 
welfare services grants 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Mick Young, on January 6. 


The Minister for Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Mick Young, today announced 
awards for 1987-88 under the Federal 
Government’s Grant-in-Aid Scheme. 

A total of 74.5 grants have been 
awarded, including eight available for 
the first time this year. 

Mr Young said the latest awards 
bring the total number of grants 
under the scheme to 209 Australia- 
wide, with a total annual value of 
$7.25 million. 

“The Scheme aims to help non- 
Government organisations, including 
ethnic community groups, to set up 





and operate welfare-related services 
for migrants,” the Minister said. 

The grants assist in three ways: 

e by helping migrants to make full 
use of general community resources 

e by providing services which are 
unlikely to be offered by general com- 
munity organisations and which aim 
to overcome problems specifically 
related to migrants; and 

e by developing the structures of eth- 
nic communities in order to help 
their members express their needs and 
take action to meet them. 

“The Scheme is another practical 
expression of the Government’s access 
and equity program which seeks to 
ensure that all necessary services are 
available and accessible to migrants”. 

Mr Young said interest in the 
scheme had again been high, with 
more than 200 applications for the 
available grants. 


Visit to Africa, Middle 
East and Indian Ocean 
News Release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 8. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
announced today that he would attend 


The Australian Bicentennial Police overland camel expedition leaving Darwin, in January. 
Photograph by AOIS 
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a Commonwealth Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting in Zambia next month. 

Mr Hayden will also be visiting 
Mauritius, Zimbabwe, Mozambique, 
Kenya, Saudi Arabia, the Yemen Arab 
Republic, Syria, Jordan, Egypt, Israel 
and the Maldives for discussions on 
regional and bilateral issues. 

Mr Hayden said that his visit to 
African countries in southern Africa 
would give him an extensive exposure 
to the problems facing countries in 
the region. Mr Hayden noted that 
Australia’s interests in Africa focused 
on the southern African region and 
the Indian Ocean basin. 

He noted that his visit to Zambia 
would enable him to attend the first 
meeting of the Committee of Com- 
monwealth Foreign Ministers estab- 
lished by the Vancouver meeting of 
Commonwealth Heads of Government 
to provide high-level guidance on the 
Commonwealth’s efforts in southern 
Africa. 

Mr Hayden said that he expected 
that this meeting would be a particu- 
larly important one since it would lay 
the basis for the Committee’s future 
work. 

“Although Australia is by no means 
a major actor in African affairs, we 
continue to take a keen interest in 
economic and political developments 
in the region,” Mr Hayden said. 

He said Australia was a strong sup- 
porter of international pressure against 
the South African Government’s 
racially-based and regionally 
destabilising policies. Australia assisted 
countries of the region to combat the 
serious effects of those policies and, 
though this assistance has traditionally 
been directed towards fellow Com- 
monwealth countries, Australia was 
now taking a special interest in the 
needs of Mozambique. 

The visit to Kenya would also pro- 
vide insights into developments in 
East Africa. 

Mr Hayden said Australia has a 
natural affinity with Mauritius, an 
Indian Ocean and Commonwealth 
country, many of whose citizens had 
settled in Australia. There were sev- 
eral areas in which the bilateral 
relationship could be developed to the 
two countries’ mutual advantage and 
his visit would enable discussions with 
Mauritian leaders. 

Mr Hayden said that he would be 
visiting the Middle East at a time 
when international interest was again 
focused on the region and when issues 
of interest to Australia had come to 
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the fore. These included the peace 
process and the outcome of the recent 
Arab summit in Amman. Mr Hayden 
said that he would want to discuss 
these issues as well as Australian 
interests in the region, expecially 
trade, with his hosts. 

In Egypt, Mr Hayden will attend 
the opening of a wheat silo complex 
at Sohag in Upper Egypt. Mr Hayden 
said the cost of the complex had been 
shared equally between the Australian 
Government and the Australian 
Wheat Board and was the first of 
three such complexes to be completed 
under the terms of an agreement 
between the two countries. 

Mr Hayden will also chair a meet- 
ing in Cairo of heads of Australia’s 
diplomatic missions in the region at 
which Australian policies on the 
Middle East would be discussed. 


US — Australia 
ministerial trade talks 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 


on January 11. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
announced today that inaugural min- 
isterial trade talks between Australia 
and the United States would take 
place in Canberra on January 12. 

As well as Mr Hayden, the Minister 
for Trade Negotiations, Mr Duffy, 
and the Minister for Primary Indus- 
tries and Energy, Mr Kerin, will par- 
ticipate in the talks. 

The United States side will be led 
by United States Trade Representa- 
tive, Ambassador Clayton Yeutter, 
who, along with Mr Duffy and several 
other Trade Ministers, attended the 
ASEAN-Pacific Trade Conference in 
Bali last week. 

The meeting follows agreement 
between the two counries that there 
should be regular contact at Minis- 
terial level to discuss trade issues. Mr 
Hayden said such contact would assist 
in resolving bilateral trading problems 
and in particular those concerning 
multilateral trade issues. 

Among the issues Australia will 
raise during the talks will be 
America’s Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram, the trade restraints facing our 
agricultural exports to the US, our 


concerns with the proposed US trade 
legislation, implications for Australia 
of the recently negotiated US Canada 
Free Trade Agreement and issues 
associated with the Uruguay Round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations. 

Mr Hayden said that these talks 
would be particularly opportune. Over 
the coming months the US Congress 
was expected to submit to the Presi- 
dent a new and comprehensive Trade 
Bill that is likely to shape US trade 
policy over the next decade. 

The United States is Australia’s sec- 
ond largest trading partner with our 
exports valued at $4.1 billion in 1986- 
87. Australia, for its part, imported 
goods from the United States valued 
at $8.1 billion. 

Mr Hayden said that he hoped the 
ministerial trade talks would 
strengthen Australia’s trade ties with 
the US and increase cooperation 
between the two countries on matters 
affecting the international trading 
system. 


US delegations to visit 
Australia 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 12. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and ‘Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
announced today that two delegations 
from the United States Congress 
would be visiting Australia during 
January. 

One delegation, from the US Sen- 
ate, will be led by Senator James 
Exon of Nebraska and will visit 
Canberra and Sydney on January 
12-14. The other, from the House of 
Representatives, representing the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, will be led by Congressman 
Earl Hutto of Florida and will be in 
Sydney from January 9-14. 

Mr Hayden said that the Senators 
and Congressmen would be holding 
consultations on agricultural trade and 
defence issues with a number of Min- 
isters and Members of Parliament as 
well as officials. 

Mr Hayden noted that the visit 
coincided with a visit to the United 
States by an Australian Parliamentary 
Delegation led by the President of the 
Senate, Senator Sibraa. Mr Hayden 
said that such contacts between Aus- 
tralian Parliamentarians and US 


Congressmen were of great value, pro- 
viding opportunities for high-level 
exchanges of views on subjects of con- 
tinuing importance to both countries. 


Vanuatu: emergency 
assistance for cyclone 
victims 

News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 

on January 13. 


Australia has agreed to provide a 
helicopter and, as necessary, emerg- 
ency supplies for cyclone relief follow- 
ing damage caused by Cyclone Anne 
to the northern island of Vanuatu, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, announced 
today. 

The cyclone lashed Espiritu Santo, 
the Banks and Torres Group of 
islands on January 11 with gale force 
winds of up to 150 knots. 

Mr Hayden said that the full extent 
of the damage was not yet known as 
communication had not been made 
with some of the islands hit by the 
cyclone. 

“The National Safety Council of 
Australia offered the use of a Bell 412 
helicopter with crew which will be 
used for reconnaissance and to trans- 
port emergency supplies as required,” 
Mr Hayden said. 

The helicopter has been transported 
to Vanuatu by RAAF Hercules. The 
cost of the relief operations could be 
up to $400 000. 

Australia’s response to the cyclone 
damage in Vanuatu is part of the 
Government’s humanitarian aid pro- 
gram managed by the Australian 
International Development Assistance 
Bureau. 


Lebanon: death of 
Australian serviceman 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 13. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, and the 
Acting Minister for Defence, Mrs Ros 
Kelly, today expressed their regret and 
sorrow at the death of an Australian 
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serviceman attached to the United 
Nations Troop Supervision Organis- 
ation (UNTSO). Mr Hayden and Mrs 
Kelly said that Captain Peter 
McCarthy had been killed in an 
explosion while on patrol in southern 
Lebanon. A Canadian officer had 
been injured in the incident. 

(UNTSO was established in May 
1948 to supervise the truce between 
Israel and her Arab neighbours. Since 
1949 it has assisted in the supervision 
of the application and observance of 
the Armistice Agreement. Its basic 
role has been to provide unarmed 
observers to oversee this Armistice. 
UNTSO observers are stationed in the 
Sinai, on the Golan Heights, northern 
Israel and in Lebanon.) 

Mr Hayden and Mrs Kelly said that 
Australia had participated in UNTSO 
since 1956 and that at the time of 
Captain McCarthy’s death there were 
13 Australian Army officers attached 
to the force. These men were based in 
Damascus, Jerusalem and in northern 
Israel. Captain McCarthy, who had 
been based in Nahariya (in northern 
Israel), had been travelling in 
southern Lebanon in the normal 
course of the performance of his 
duties as a member of the UNTSO 
group (Observer Group Lebanon) 
which operates in conjunction with 
the United Nations Force in Lebanon 
(UNIFIL). Mr Hayden and Mrs Kelly 
said that like other members of 
UNTSO, Captain McCarthy was an 
unarmed observer. 

Mr Hayden and Mrs Kelly paid 
tribute to the role of Australian 
servicemen working with the UN in 
the Middle East. He said that they 
performed an essential role in main- 
taining peace in the region, often in 
difficult and dangerous circumstances. 
In doing so they had earned the con- 
fidence and respect of all parties. 


Deportation of 
Palestinians from the 
Occupied Territories 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 14. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, has con- 
demned the deportation of four 
Palestinians from the Occupied Terri- 
tories following recent disturbances. 

Recalling comments he had made 
in a statement on January 5, Mr 


Hayden said that the action was in 
violation of Article 49 of the Fourth 
Geneva Convention which prohibited 
the deportation of civilians from terri- 
tories under military occupation. The 
move would only increase the frus- 
tration and bitterness of the Pal- 
estinian population of the Territories 
and exacerbate a difficult and unstable 
situation. 

Mr Hayden said that the Govern- 
ment remained deeply concerned at 
continued unrest in the Occupied 
Territories and condemned the arbi- 
trary measures and violence which 
had resulted. The Government had 
on many occasions expressed its sup- 
port for the right of self-determination 
of the Palestinian people and believed 
that only when this problem was 
addressed would the situation improve. 

“Without the reasonable prospect of 
their right to self-determination being 
fulfilled, many Palestinians of the 
Occupied Territories will increasingly 
see violence as the only way open to 
them. This must inevitably be to the 
advantage of those elements which 
assert that no peaceful solution to the 
dispute is possible. The end result of 
this deplorable situation can only be 
to the detriment of Israel’s future as a 
liberal democratic state.” 

Mr Hayden noted reports that a 
number of Arab countries, including 
Lebanon, had refused to accept the 
deportees. However the Israeli auth- 
orities had apparently chosen to disre- 
gard the wishes of the Lebanese 
Government. 

“Deportations to Lebanon, without 
the consent of that Government, are 
also an infringement of that country’s 
sovereignty” Mr Hayden said. 


Australia joins OECD 
oil shortage exercise 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, 
on January 18. 


Australia is participating with other 
OECD International Energy Agency 
(IEA) member countries in a test of 
arrangements to cope with a hypo- 
thetical oil supply shortage. 

Primary Industries and Energy 
Minister Mr John Kerin said today the 
exercise was designed to test and train 
relevant Government and IEA person- 
nel, but stressed it would have no 
physical effect on oil availability. 


It will also test the domestic pro- 
cedures necessary to implement 
emergency response measures on a 
coordinated basis, and the overall 
capabilities of each country. 

“Key areas are the IEA procedures 
for preparation, transmission, compi- 
lation and analysis of the data, 
required to prepare for international 
consultation, and desirable modifi- 
cations and improvements,” Mr Kerin 
said. 

The Minister emphasised that while 
the exercise may involve consultations 
with appropriate industry and Govern- 
ment personnel, it would be a simu- 
lation only. 

It would not affect normal supplies 
of fuel to Australian users or interfere 
with the petroleum industry’s 
operations. 


United Nations General 
Assembly: 1987 session 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 18. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, com- 
mented today on the conclusion of 
the 1987 session (the 42nd) of the 
United Nations General Assembly 
(UNGA 42). 

Mr Hayden said he regarded 
UNGA 42 as having been successful 
from Australia’s point of view, as the 
objectives which the Government had 
set for our delegation had been 
achieved, and Australia’s interests pro- 
tected and advanced. 

Generally the session was less 
confrontational than those in the 
recent past and the outcome on key 
political issues such as South Africa, 
the Middle East and Central America 
was constructive. There was however, 
little progress on major issues and this 
had been disappointing to the Aus- 
tralian and many other delegations. 

The session was marked by a grow- 
ing concern about the future of the 
United Nations. The primary reason 
for this was the continuing financial 
crisis which in large part is attribu- 
table to the failure of many countries, 
including the United States and the 
Soviet Union, to pay their assessed 
contributions in full and on time. The 
financial crisis had an unfortunate 
impact in that it cast a shadow over 
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Mr John McGuire, 33, a Western Australian 


Department of Education Officer, who will 
captain the Aboriginal cricket team to visit 
Britain in 1988. Photograph by AOIS 


and hindered the advancement of the 
reform process which began in 1986. 
Nevertheless the Australian delegation 
continued with modest success to pur- 
sue actively the objective of budgetary 
and administrative reform in the 
United Nations. 

Mr Hayden stressed Australia’s 
commitment to the United Nations 
and Australia’s policy of paying its 
assessed contributions in full and on 
time. He urged all other member 
states to do likewise. Mr Hayden 
noted that the Soviet Union has paid 
in full its arrears to the UN regular 
budget and had indicated that it 
would also pay its arrears for 
peacekeeping activities. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian 
Government welcomed indications at 
UNGA 42 that the Soviet Union was 
prepared to adopt more constructive 
and flexible attitudes on a number of 
issues, and said that Australia would 
be looking for further concrete dem- 
onstrations by the Soviet Union of its 
renewed commitment to the United 
Nations. 

Mr Hayden noted that the major 
achievements from the Australian 
point of view included the consensus 
adoption of the Australian-sponsored 
resolution on AIDS and the excellent 
results achieved on Australian dis- 
armament initiatives with the highest 
vote yet on the issue recorded on the 
Australian and New Zealand Compre- 
hensive Test Ban resolution, the con- 
sensus adoption of an Australian text 
on investigation into the alleged use 
of chemical weapons and a record 





vote also on the Australian resolution 
on notification of nuclear tests. 

Mr Hayden observed that 1988 
would again be a busy year for the 
United Nations. In addition to the 
UN’s regular activities, the Special 
Commission of ECOSOC would meet 
and hopefully conclude its deliber- 
ations, there would be a third special 
session on disarmament matters and 
there was the prospect of UNGA 42 
reconvening to consider the financial 
crisis in the UN. 


Australian foreign policy: 
recognition of foreign 
governments 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 19. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, today 
announced that Australia has changed 
its policy on recognition of foreign 
governments. 

Mr Hayden said that his Depart- 
ment had for some time been con- 
ducting a review of Australian policy 
on the question of formal recognition 
of governments. As a result of the 
review, the Government had now 
decided that the practice of formally 
recognising or withholding recog- 
nition of foreign governments should 
be abandoned. 

From now on the Australian Gov- 
ernment will not extend formal recog- 
nition, whether de facto or de jure, to 
new governments taking power in 
other countries. Instead, Australian 
authorities will conduct relations with 
new regimes to the extent and in the 
manner which may be required by the 
circumstances of each case. 

Mr Hayden said that successive 
Australian governments had been con- 
cerned for a number of years about 
the public presentation of Australia’s 
practice of extending formal recog- 
nition to foreign governments which 
come to power otherwise than by nor- 
mal constitutional processes. 

The decision whether to recognise 
Or not recognise such a regime had at 
times led to misunderstandings and 
complications in any dealings Aus- 
tralia might need to have had with 
the new regime for consular or other 
purposes. 


In the first place, the extension of 
recognition to a new regime was often 
misinterpreted in the public mind as 
denoting Australia’s approval of that 
regime. Second, existing practice had 
forced successive Australian govern- 
ments to make a simple black and 
white choice between recognition and 
non-recognition. This had created 
practical difficulties, particularly in a 
rapidly evolving situation when flexi- 
bility on Australia’s part might have 
suited Australia’s interests better. 

The adoption of the new policy will 
make it easier for the Government to 
indicate to a new regime to what 
extent it is prepared to do business 
with it, and to do so in a less dramatic 
way than sometimes occurs under the 
present practice. 

The new policy is consistent with 
the practice of other major Western 
countries. 

The Government will not take any 
steps under the new policy to establish 
formal relations with either Afghanis- 
tan or Kampuchea. 


Thailand: Australia 
assists UN program to 
determine status of 
Laotians 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 19. 


Australia would contribute $80 000 
in 1988 towards a UN program to 
determine the status of Laotians in 
Thailand, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
announced today. 

The program was set up by the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) in 1985 to screen out 
genuine refugees from the large num- 
ber of Laotians seeking asylum in 
Thailand. It is estimated that up to 
320 000 Laotians have crossed the 
border into Thailand since 1975 with 
the present population about 85 000. 

Mr Hayden said that the screening 
procedures have helped to reduce the 
flow of border crossers from Laos into 
Thailand. 

“The first group of nine ‘screened 
out’ Laotians returned to Laos in 
October with a second group reported 
to have returned safely in December,” 
Mr Hayden said. 
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Australia’s response to the determi- 
nation of status of Laotians in 
Thailand forms part of the 
Government’s humanitarian aid pro- 
gram managed by the Australian 
International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Ethiopia: Australian aid 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 20. 


Australia will make a further $3 
million contribution for emergency 
food aid and transport to assist 
Ethiopia’s famine victims, the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, announced today. 

The famine in Ethiopia is at least 
as severe as in 1984-85 with an esti- 
mated 5.2 million people affected by 
the current crisis. Ethiopia’s govern- 
ment has made an international 
appeal for 1.1 million tonnes of 
emergency food in 1988 to save its 
people from starvation. 

“Although there is civil disturbance 
in some of Ethiopia’s northern regions 
it is hoped that the parties in conflict 
will not hinder deliveries of emerg- 
ency food supplies to those in need,” 
Mr Hayden said. 

Mr Hayden noted that there had 
been encouraging reports that the 
Ethiopian Government had recently 
adopted agricultural policies that 
could lead to ensuring the country’s 
long-term supply of food. 

The latest announcement takes 
Australia’s total emergency and devel- 
opment assistance to Ethiopia in 
1987-88 to $15.9 million. 

Australia’s response to the famine 
emergency in Ethiopia forms part of 
the Government’s humanitarian aid 
program managed by the Australian 
International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Australia — USSR 
relations: Alexandr 
Babiy 

News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 21. 


Alexandr Babiy, a Soviet post 
graduate student in biochemistry, 
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The travelling media in Red Square, Moscow. Photograph by AOIS. 


sought asylum in the Australian High 
Commission in New Delhi on 18 
December 1987. 

He arrived in Australia on January 
21, after a complex round of nego- 
tiations. Mr Babiy has said he wished 
to avoid personal publicity. Mr Babiy 
met Australia’s criteria for entry 
under the Special Humanitarian Pro- 
gram, as do some 6000 individuals 
from many countries around the 
world each year. 

The Government appreciates the 
cooperation of the Indian and Soviet 
Governments in resolving Mr Babiy’s 
case. 

The satisfactory conclusion of this 
case reflects the improved relations 
between Australia and the USSR fol- 
lowing the recent visit to Moscow by 
Prime Minister Hawke and Mr 
Hayden and their meetings with 
General-Secretary Gorbachev, Prime 
Minister Ryzhkov, and Foreign Minis- 
ter Shevardnadze. 


Republic of Korea: loss 
of KAL aircraft 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 


on January 22. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, referred 
today to an investigation by the 
Republic of Korea (ROK) Govern- 
ment into the loss of a Korean Air- 
lines (KAL) Boeing 707 with 115 
people on board on November 29, 
1987. The ROK had concluded that 
the aircraft’s loss was due to a time 
bomb planted by agents of the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(DPRK). 

Mr Hayden said that if the aircraft’s 
loss was attributable to an act of inter- 
national terrorism, such an act could 
only be condemned, whoever the per- 
petrator might be. The Australian 





Government is examing evidence of 
DPRK complicity in sabotaging the 
KAL aircraft. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia had 
in the past strongly denounced state 
terrorism by the DPRK, notably the 
Rangoon bombing in October 1983. 
Australia would be particularly con- 
cerned if the loss of the KAL aircraft 
proved to be part of the DPRK cam- 
paign to sabotage the Seoul Olympics, 
which had received overwhelming 
international support, including from 
both non-socialist and socialist 
countries. Such a campaign would 
seriously undermine the DPRK’s 
international reputation and impair 
prospects for the improvement in 
bilateral relations with Australia 
which the DPRK had sought. 

Mr Hayden expressed Australia’s 
sympathy to the Republic of Korea 
over its loss. At the same time, he 
hoped that the ROK Government 
would display appropriate restraint in 
its response to the KAL incident in 
the interests of regional security and 
the peaceful hosting of the Seoul 
Olympics in September this year. 


Australia — Republic of 
Korea relations (ROK) 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 22. 


The distinguished Korean econom- 
ist, Dr Moon Hi Whoa (pronounced 
He Wa), will visit Australia from Jan- 
uary 25 for two weeks under the Aus- 
tralian Government’s Special Visits 
Program. 

The purpose of the visit is to pro- 
vide opportunities for: 

e Dr Moon to develop an understand- 
ing of Australian economic policy, in 
particular structural adjustment 
strategies, 

e Australians to learn of recent econ- 
omic developments in the Republic of 
Korea (ROK) and the prospects for 
future growth. 

e Exchanges to be conducted on 
Australia-ROK economic relations and 
prospects for the development of 
closer ties. 

Dr Moon has had an extensive 
career as an applied economist. 

Following appointments in the 
World Bank and the Korea Develop- 
ment Institute, he was appointed 
President of the prestigious Korea 


Institute for Economics and Tech- 
nology in 1983. He has recently 
joined the Research Institute of Sci- 
ence and Technology as a Standing 
Advisor. Dr Moon has also served as 
Assistant Minister for Economic Coor- 
dination in the office of the Prime 
Minister. 

Dr Moon’s visit comes at a time 
when the ties between Australia and 
the Republic of Korea are set to 
expand. The trade and commercial 
relationship continues to show 
dynamic growth. The Republic of 
Korea is now Australia’s fifth largest 
export market. The ROK’s rapid 
economic expansion and recent dom- 
estic political developments suggest 
that it will play an increasingly 
important role in North Asian politi- 
cal and economic affairs. 

Dr Moon will undertake a series of 
meetings with senior representatives 
of the Australian public, private and 
acadmeic sectors. He will also address 
private business-oriented audiences in 
Melbourne and Sydney and give a 
public seminar at the Australian 
National University on the Korean 
economy. 

Dr Moon will be available for 
media interviews during his visit. He 
will be in Melbourne from January 
25-28, in Canberra from January 29 
to February 1 and in Sydney from 
February 1-6. 


Australian Human Rights 
Fund 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 27. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Bill Hayden, said today that 1988, 
as well as being Australia’s 
Bicentenary, is also the 40th anniver- 
sary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

To mark its commitment to the 
promotion of human rights Australia 
will provide $40 000 in grants to a 
range of projects in Europe, Africa 
and Latin America. 

These grants will be made from the 
Government’s Human Rights Fund 
which was established in 1984 to pro- 
vide direct assistance to projects which 
actively promote the observance of 
human rights. 

Allocations this year include: 

*$5000 to the UN Voluntary Fund 





for Assistance to the Victims of Tor- 
ture to assist in the training of medi- 
cal and other relevant personnel from 
developing countries at the 
Copenhagen Centre for the Rehabili- 
tation of Torture Victims. 

e $5000 to public information activi- 
ties as part of the foreshadowed 
United Nations campaign designed to 
provide focus and give renewed 
impetus to the promotion of human 
rights in commemoration in 1988 of 
the 40th anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

e $5000 to the social program of the 
Vicaria de la Solidaridad, the largest 
and best known non-governmental 
Chilean human rights organisation in 
Chile. 

e $7500 to the Detainees Parents Sup- 
port Committee in South Africa 
whose work involves mainly social 
welfare assistance to detainees (where 
possible) and their families. 

e $7500 to Onippa Legal Advice 
Office in northern Namibia, which 
provides on the spot legal advice and 
human rights assistance in an area 
consistently and seriously affected by 
human rights abuses. 

e $5000 to go towards the publication 
of the findings of the Commission 
into Human Rights in Uganda which 
has been tasked to document human 
rights violations in Uganda and to 
attempt to identify causes. 

Mr Hayden said that concern for 
human rights formed a central part of 
Australia’s foreign policy. Australia 
was determined to encourage observ- 
ance of international human rights 
standards and this was reflected in 
practical steps such as grants from the 
Human Rights Fund. 


UNRWA: emergency 
relief for Palestinians 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 28. 


Australia will provide $200 000 for 
the UN Relief and Works Agency’s 
(UNRWA) emergency relief activities 
in the Israeli Occupied Territories of 
Gaza and the West Bank, The Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, announced today. 

The funds will be used by UNRWA 
to meet the costs of distributing food 
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and medical supplies, upgrading the 
health care program and other emerg- 
ency needs in the affected areas. 

This will be in addition to 
Australia’s contribution of $1.2 mil- 
lion to UNRWA’s general program 
for 1988. 

“Recent unrest together with the 
imposition of curfews and the associ- 
ated interruption of relief supplies 
have resulted in food shortages and 
suffering in many areas,” Mr Hayden 
said. 

Mr Hayden said that he was deeply 
concerned at the deteriorating situ- 
ation in the Occupied Territories and 
recalled his statement of January 14, 
1988, which expressed the 
Government’s support for the right of 
self-determination of the Palestinian 
people. 

Australia’s response to the emerg- 
ency situation in the Occupied Terri- 
tories is part of the Government’s 
humanitarian aid program managed 
by the Australian International Devel- 
opment Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


AIDS: need for global 
response 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Community Services 
and Health, Dr Neal Blewett, 
on January 27. 


Australia was prepared to play a 
committed part in forging a global 
strategy to combat the AIDS epi- 
demic, Federal Community Services 
and Health Minister, Dr Neal 
Blewett, said in London today. 

Speaking at the World Ministerial 
Summit on AIDS, which is being 
attended in London this week by min- 
isterial delegations from more than 
120 nations, Dr Blewett called on fel- 
low health ministers to work to estab- 
lish an effective global framework of 
action for containing AIDS. 

Dr Blewett was elected one of the 
six vice-presidents of the summit, 
which is being co-hosted by the World 
Health Organisation and the United 
Kingdom. As the Vice-President from 
the Western Pacific Region, he 
chaired the first three-hour session of 
the conference in which ministers 
from 26 countries presented details of 
their countries’ experiences of AIDS. 

In closing that session, Dr Blewett 
stated that “the nature of the task 
facing the world in terms of stemming 
the spread of the disease is awesome. 
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“I believe that, whether as Ministers 
for Health or in other governmental 
capacities, the fight against AIDS will 
be a issue for us all for the rest of our 
working lives.” 

Dr Blewett said today that the 
staging of the summit and the high 
level of ministerial attendance attested 
to global realisation of the threat 
posed by AIDS. 

“Regardless of where the disease 
began and of where it now most fre- 
quently occurs, AIDS is a challenge to 
all the people of the earth,” he said. 

“That is a reality which all govern- 
ments must face up to. 

“We must avoid the temptation to 
get bogged down in sterile debates 
about the origins of the disease. 

“Every country will be affected by 
AIDS. It is literally vital that we 
develop effective strategies and 
responses at the international level to 
check its world-wide spread. 

“Millions of lives could depend on it. 

“International cooperation, involv- 
ing the willingness and the means to 
share experience, information, 
research, and resources between 
nations is a prerequisite for the long- 
term success of that fight. 

“While the World Health Organis- 
ation (WHO) can provide the leader- 
ship and essential global direction of 
such an international strategy, its suc- 
cessful implementation is dependent 
upon the commitment and involve- 
ment of individual nations. 

“This will mean those countries 
which were struck first by AIDS — 
and for many the disease was widely 
spread before it was even identified — 
sharing their experience with those 
more fortunate, where the current 
incidence of the disease is low. 

“These countries have the oppor- 
tunity now to put in place effective 
AIDS prevention programs to contain 
the spread of the virus.” 

Dr Blewett noted that ministers 
attending the conference “recognised 
the need to respect the sensitivities of 
an extraordinary range of cultures 
when taking a global approach to 
AIDS.” 

“Any global strategy needs to take 
account of the cultural, social, and 
economic circumstances of individual 
countries. 


“Thus the objective cannot be to 
prescribe detailed policies and pro- 
grams but to establish means of con- 
sultation between nations, and to 
identify common objectives, prin- 
ciples, and means of support. 


“As we have seen in Australia, 
AIDS has wide-reaching ramifications 
for areas such as immigration, 
employment, education, tourism, and 
trade, among others, and international 
cooperation in these areas is of great 
practical importance to domestic pro- 
grams in countries throughout the 
world. 

“International objectives in the fight 
against AIDS are to stem the spread 
of the virus, to protect health care 
workers, and to compassionately sup- 
port, care for, and treat infected indi- 
viduals, along with their families and 
immediate communities.” 


Dr Blewett said he had always tried 
to pursue AIDS policies in Australia 
based on one overriding criterion — 
whether a proposed measure would or 
would not, in a cost-efficient way, 
effectively help contain the spread of 
the disease. 


He said such a criterion should be 
used when considering any inter- 
national strategy. 


Dr Blewett said a recurring theme 
emerging from the conference was 
the need to maintain respect for 
infected individuals. 


“This means guaranteeing the 
individual’s rights to privacy, preserv- 
ing confidentiality, and ensuring free- 
dom from discrimination,” he said. 


“This is not only a humane 
approach but is also pragmatic, 
because unless these principles are 
followed then our goal of protecting 
the community by containing the dis- 
ease will be undermined.” 


He also cautioned against the 
tempation of “quick-fix” legislative or 
regulatory action which ultimately 
could prove to be counter-productive. 


“Any legislative and regulatory 
powers should be used both cautiously 
and sensitively,” Dr Blewett said. 


Dr Blewett said that in the absence 
of a cure or a vaccine, the most effec- 
tive weapon against the spread of 
AIDS still remained prevention 
through public education. 


“Prevention programs need to stress 
that each individual has the responsi- 
bility to ensure that he or she does 
not become infected with the virus,” 
he said. 


“Even in countries with well- 
developed prevention programs such 
as Australia, there is a continuing 
need for ongoing preventive action to 
avoid complacency and apathy, and to 
assist with the difficult task of helping 
to change the attitudes and behaviour 
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of individuals in areas perceived of as 
personal and private. 

“In particular, a number of groups, 
such as bisexuals, IV drug users, pris- 
oners, and prostitutes, pose an extra- 
ordinarily difficult challenge for 
prevention programs. 

“Yet all these groups provide major 
pathways for the spread of the disease 
within the wider community. 

“In trying to deal with these prob- 
lems, I believe that those at high risk 
and the agencies working with them, 
should be involved in the develop- 
ment and implementation of the 
programs.” 

Dr Blewett said Australia’s role at 
the summit built on its early activities 
in formulating and implementing pre- 
ventive education strategies. It follows 
on Australia’s efforts at the forefront 
of international action against AIDS. 

“For example, Australia successfully 
proposed a resolution on AIDS at the 
World Health Assembly in May last 
year,” he said. 

“In July, Australia, with the WHO, 
hosted a conference of ministers from 
Asian and Pacific countries in Sydney 
to encourage cooperation in combat- 
ing the virus at the regional level. 

“As a direct result of requests 
received during that meeting the 
World Health Organisation sent teams 
into seven of the participating Pacific 
Island countries and three of the par- 
ticipating Asian countries to assist 
them in the development of national 
plans of action for the control and 
prevention of AIDS. 

“Australia assisted in the planning 
of these visits and by hosting an 
orientation seminar for the visiting 
teams. 

“A number of Australian experts 
now have been trained by WHO and 
will be available for future missions 
not only in the Asian and Pacific 
regions but also globally. 

“The expertise Australia has 
evolved in the development and 
implementation of AIDS education 
programs will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the WHO. 

“However I anticipate that it will be 
in the Asian and Pacific regions that 
the emphasis of Australia’s future 
international efforts will be focused. 

“Australia also initiated and 
co-sponsored a United Nations resol- 
ution on AIDS, which was adopted by 
the UN General Assembly in Decem- 
ber, affirming the importance of inter- 
national cooperation in combating 
AIDS under the leadership of WHO.” 
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Dr Blewett said that wherever the 
AIDS virus was present in the world, 
it was present for all mankind. 

“It respects no geographical bound- 





aries,” he said. “For this reason, inter- 
national moblisation and cooperation 
is in the fundamental interests of all 
countries.” be 
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Mother and child in Tanzania. Photograph by UN. 
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Mother and child in Brisbane. Photograph by AOIS. 


Women and children 
benefit from inter- 
national health programs 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 29. 


Efforts to improve the health of 
women and their children is the 
major focus of increased aid grants 
worth $2.125 million to international 
health programs in 1988 announced 
today by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden. 

The World Health Organisation 
(WHO) is the major recipient of funds 
with $1.45 million being channelled 
into several of its key programs 
including Tropical Diseases Research, 
Control of Diarrhoeal Diseases and 
Human Reproduction Research. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia 
would also contribute for the first 


time to the WHO Acute Respiratory 
Infections Program designed to stem 
the huge child mortality rate in devel- 
oping countries where respiratory 
infections and diarrhoeal diseases each 
accounted for one quarter of all child 
deaths. 

“Because of our concern that 
maternal death rates in developing 
countries are 200 times higher than in 
Australia, the Government will con- 
tribute to a new WHO Safer Mother- 
hood Program aimed at achieving 
improvements in mortality rates and 
childbirth complications,” Mr Hayden 
said. 

Support will also be given to the 
WHO Special Program on AIDS. 

Australia will provide up to 
$250 000 on a matching-grant basis in 
support of the Rotary Australia Polio- 
Plus Program linked to a worldwide 
Rotary program on child immunis- 
ation. One dollar will be given for 
each five dollars raised by Rotary 
towards the program before June 30 
1988. 


Mr Hayden said that he was very 
concerned about the poor health of 
people, particularly children, in many 
developing countries and improving 
their situation through immunisation 
and preventive health programs was 
fundamental to achieving their devel- 
opment aspirations. 

Contributions were also announced 
to the work of other international 
health programs including the Inter- 
national Centre for Diarrhoeal Dis- 
eases Research, the International 
Council for Control of Iodine 
Deficiency Disorders and the Dengue 
Haemorrhagic Fever Program. 

Australia’s support of the work car- 
ried out by international health 
organistions is part of the 
Government’s humanitarian aid pro- 
gram managed by the Australian 
International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Australia — Italy 
relations: 

Social Security 
Agreements 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on January 29. 


In a statement issued today in 
Rome, the Australian Minister for 
Social Security, Mr Brian Howe, and 
the Italian Minister for Labour and 
Social Welfare, the Hon. Rino 
Formica, announced their joint inten- 
tion to pursue the earliest possible 
implementation of the Social Security 
Agreement between the two countries. 

The reciprocal Social Security 
Agreement between Australia and 
Italy was signed by the Prime Minis- 
ters of the two countries in 1986, but 
will not commence operation until it 
has been formally ratified by both 
countries. 

Mr Howe said that new or 
increased benefits will flow from the 
social security schemes of the two 
countries to some 30 000 people in 
Australia and Italy and that Australia 
is eager to see the Agreement acti- 
vated so that these benefits can be 
realised. 

Mr Formica expressed his full 
agreement with Mr Howe’s comments. 

Both ministers undertook to work 
towards implementation of the agree- 
ment this year, as soon as the Italian 
Government has completed its consti- 
tutional procedures of ratification. 
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OECD supports active 
social policy strategy 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 


on January 30. 


The Minister for Social Security, 
Mr Brian Howe, said today that 
Australia’s approach to reform of 
Social Security was closely in line 
with directions being taken by other 
major OECD countries. 

Mr Howe was speaking at a press 
conference today on his return from a 
long series of consultations with social 
security experts in Europe and North 
America. 

“The policy trend is clearly towards 
the development of a comprehensive, 
systematic labour market strategy to 
solve the persistent problem of long 
term unemployment — especially 
among older jobseekers. 

“This approach is widely considered 
by experts to be the most effective 
route out of poverty,” Mr Howe said. 

“My discussions with government 
representatives, private sector groups 
and academics covered a wide range 
of issues including child support, 
employment/training initiatives, social 
security administration and reciprocal 
social security agreements. 

“A major topic of discussion was 
how to more closely integrate social 
security programs with active 
measures designed to reduce welfare 
dependency including effective coun- 
selling, education, training and 
employment initiatives. 

Like Australia, all major OECD 
countries are grappling with the need 
to enhance the work skills and pros- 
pects of those out of work, and 
address the special needs of the older 
and long-term unemployed. 

“The emphasis is on building an 
active society — helping the disadvan- 
taged by increasing their ability to 
participate more fully. 

“This active policy strategy 1s 
expected to be a major focus for the 
next conference of OECD Ministers 
on Social Policy in July 1988 at 
which Australia will participate. 

“I would like to see the Federal 
Government move in a similar direc- 
tion in the context of the current 
review of our unemployment benefit 
system.” od 
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Job retraining is a key feature in programs aimed at overcoming unemployment. Photograph 
by AOIS. 
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The Japanese tall ship, Nippon Maru, arrived in Sydney on January 18 to take part in 
Australia’s Bicentennial Celebrations. She joined in a Parade of Sail on Sydney Harbour on 
Australia Day, January 26, with some 200 other tall ships. The event follows the first tall 
ships race in the Southern Hemisphere, a 630 nautical mile haul from Hobart to Sydney. 
Official vessels for the Parade of Sail have been sent by 17 nations in Europe, Asia, the 
Middle East and North and South America but many non-government vessels took part 
increasing international participation to about 50 vessels from 20 countries. The Nippon 
Maru, from Japan’s Institute of Sea Training, is one of the biggest and most technologically 
advanced sailing ships in the world. Nippon Maru passes under the Sydney Harbour Bridge 
with the Sydney Opera House in the background. Photograph by AOIS 
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The amalgamation of 
the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and 


Trade 


Address by the Secretary of 
the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, 

Dr Stuart Harris, to the 
Australian Institute of 
International Affairs, in 
Canberra,on March 17. 





well known quotation is that of 
Dean Acheson who once said 
that reorganising the State Depart- 
ment is like performing an appen- 
dicectomy on a man carrying a piano 
up a flight of stairs. I sometimes won- 
der whether our amalgamation is not 
a bit like that, but with someone try- 
ing to play the piano as well. 

1. To amalgamate trade and foreign 
affairs departments or not is an old 
debate. A senior Canadian official vis- 
iting Canberra a year or so back said 
that in whatever country he visited, 
the preferred position on amalga- 
mation of a Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade was that they 
should be combined if they were sep- 
arated, and separated if they were 
combined. 

In part, this can be explained by a 
common tendency to see the faults 
but not the advantages of any existing 
situation. It also reflects the fact that 
every country’s circumstances are 
different. 

As with most things there are no 
absolute answers, but there are trends 
that can be analysed logically. 

I have argued in a number of 
places, including in my Review of 
Australia’s Overseas Representation, 
that Australia’s circumstances indeed 
differ very greatly from those of most 
other countries. 

I shall argue here that there were 
clear and logical arguments in 
Australia’s case for an amalgamation 
of the two departments — essentially 
bringing together foreign trade policy 
and foreign political policy; that such 
a move was ultimately inevitable; and 
that I do not believe that it would 
make sense to try at some future date 
to reverse it. 

In arguing this, and discussing 
some of the implications of amalga- 
mation, I shall deal with the subject at 

three levels: 

the conceptual level; 


the structural level; 

and at the level of personnel 

management. 

2. The conceptual argument I would 
make on three grounds, and these 
reflect: 

the greater integration of political 

and economic events internationally; 

the growing priority of economic as 
against political issues with the 
passing of the intensity of the cold 
war; and 

through interdependence, and more 

generally, the continued growth in 

the linkages of domestic and foreign 

policies. 
3. In the early post-war years, a great 
effort was made to separate economic 
and political issues internationally. 
This stemmed from the lessons of the 
inter-war years and the high level of 
economic nationalism and conflict 
that existed during that time. Many, 
then and subsequently, argued that 
this contributed substantially to the 
political and, ultimately, military con- 
flict that followed. 

The aim of much of the post-war 
cooperation, institution building and 
the like, at Bretton Woods, at the 
GATT, in the IMF, for example, was 
to try to build mechanisms that would 
keep international economics on a 
basically technical level, separate and 
distinct from political issues and 
influence. 

Domestic institutions, including 
departments within the government 
system, in most Western governments, 
tended to follow that pattern as well. 
We saw, therefore, the rise of what 
were seen as largely technical trade or 
economic departments concerned with 
trade policy, distinct from the political 
departments. 

Of course, it was all a bit of a myth, 
though a useful myth. The original 
decision to separate economics and 
politics was itself a political one as 
were many decisions in and about 
those institutions. Nevertheless, it 
worked reasonably well for a decade 
or two. Since then, however, the pol- 
itical and economic issues in the 
international arena have subsequently 
become much more closely related. 

That post-war system, however suc- 
cessful one believes it to have been, is 
now substantially past, and a new glo- 
bal situation has developed. The US 
Capacity and willingness to provide 
global leadership, while still strong, is 
greatly diminished compared with the 
early post-war decades. The world is 
now experiencing a much more dif- 
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fused and less clear-cut division of 
international economic power and 
management. 

This trend can be expected to con- 
tinue, if growth rates in North Asia 
and West Europe continue to 
outperform US and Soviet growth 
rates. International economic cooper- 
ation is much more of a problem than 
it was then, needing to be resolved 
through compromises at political 
levels from time to time and the dif- 
fusion of economic power among 
many more major countries leading to 
greater political difficulties in achiev- 
ing coordinated management of the 
international economic system. More- 
over, the acceptance of an outward- 
looking or internationally oriented 
approach, with a recognition of the 
need to cooperate, has greatly dimin- 
ished. Narrow nationalism has again 
come to the fore in international 
affairs overlaid by the development of 
regional blocs or groupings. 

Other contributory factors include 
the fact that for most countries the 
use of military measures has become 
less acceptable than in the past and 
there is a wider use of economic 
measures to exercise influence or to 
demonstrate power in the political 
arena. 

4. There is also a change evident in 
foreign policy priorities. During much 
of the post-war years, especially when 
the cold war was at its height in the 
1950s, political security and strategic 
issues were the priority issues of inter- 
national relations for most countries. 
This was reflected in much of the 
work of foreign affairs departments 
around the world and in consequence, 
much of the work of overseas 
missions. In that earlier period, it was 
more plausible than it is now to argue 
in Australia that our international 
trade interests were best pursued inde- 
pendently of, and outside, our Foreign 
Affairs Department. But even in 1975 
the Coombs Commission thought that 
time had passed. | 

It would be unrealistic not to allow 
that economic issues have always been 
a component of any foreign affairs 
department including that in Aus- 
tralia. In any bilateral relationship, 
however, there is a much greater 
component of economic issues now 
than previously would have been seen 
as normal. 

Given all these factors, it would be 
logical generally that this should be 
reflected in the organisational struc- 
tures involved. 
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This becomes doubly important 
with our need to improve our econ- 
omic performance internationally. 
While I am confident we will sur- 
mount our present balance of pay- 
ments and debt problems given the 
Government’s current macroeconomic 
and restructuring policies, | would 
expect that we would continue to be 
under international pressure in the 
economic field as far ahead as we 
could see. Our policies in this area 
will be an important contribution to 
our objective of improving our stan- 
dard of living. 

5. For a foreign affairs department, in 
particular, it is relevant that inter- 
national relations have become 
increasingly more closely interrelated 
with domestic policies. This 1s par- 
ticularly evident in a country such as 
Australia in a range of areas — from 
education, communications, science 
policy to the environment and Abor- 
iginal affairs and including, as well, 
those arising from our high levels of 
migration. It has become equally 
important, however, in the fields of 
economic and trade policies. The 
increasing integration between politi- 
cal and economic issues at our over- 
seas posts, to which I shall return, 
showed the value of closer links with 
the domestic economy and the sectors 
of the economic interests and 
agencies. Considerable benefit is 
gained from the additional linkages 
that the amalgamation provides with 
the business and commercial world 
within Australia and with the econ- 
omic policy-making processes and 
bodies. The Cabinet Committee on 
Structural Adjustment and the Trade 
Development Council being the most 
important of these latter. 

This is the more important as we 
realise the growing consequences of 
global interdependence which, while 
quantitatively not necessarily growing 
greatly, is qualitatively different as we 
observe our diminishing sovereignty 
in our own economic activities. Ques- 
tions of further derogations from sov- 
ereignty will arise in the future as 
participation in the increasingly inte- 
grated international system grows. 

We are, of course, also much more 
conscious for reasons given earlier of 
the linkages between economic and 
political factors. Special factors central 
to our concerns, including our geo- 
graphic isolation, the fact that in a 
world coming increasingly to be one 
of large blocs we have no natural 
allies in the region, apart from New 
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Zealand, and that we live in a world 
with which we have no strong histori- 
cal, cultural, racial or linguistic ties, 
have particular significance. They 
mean that we have to work harder to 
achieve a particular objective. We also 
work in a region that for the most 
part itself sees political and economic 
issues as integrally related. 

6. Let me turn now to the structural 
aspects of the amalgamation. Before 
looking at a structural change within 
the department, let me look at 
relations between departments. While 
the bureaucratic politics model of 
decision-making is not always the best 
way of explaining things, it is relevant 
in acknowledging that in foreign pol- 
icy there is no simple, rationally 
determined national-interest related 
response stemming in some way from 
a single decision-maker. Most — 
almost all — decisions reflect the 
input of a plurality of interests, values 
and objectives among different organ- 
isations, with competition and 
bargaining among the bureaucratic 
players and different priorities or 
perspectives brought to bear on par- 
ticular issues. 

In other words, in any government 
system the goals and objectives of one 
department will not be the same as 
another. This is not to be critical; 
simply to note that it reflects a plural- 
ist system, and the fact that there is 
no single unchanging concept of the 
Australian national interest. Where 
you stand on what constitutes the 
national interest depends importantly 
upon where you sit in the bureau- 
cratic system. And within organis- 
ations, different individuals also have 
different objectives, different values 
and different incentives — careers, 
reputations, status, professional self- 
esteem — related to their personal 
interests and goals. 

Without exaggerating the import- 
ance of organisational structures, the 
important aspect of organisational 
dynamics is how these differences in 
goals and objectives are reconciled 
and harnessed productively. 

Although the need for cooperative 
decision making was recognised early 
— John Menadue and I talked about 
this in 1984 and made some import- 
ant changes that reflected themselves 
in increasingly close cooperation — 
an amalgamation of trade and foreign 
affairs departments reduces the costs 
of such a reconciling or bargaining 
process. Since synergy — or mutual 
reinforcement of policies to achieve 
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our objectives — is increasingly more 
often a factor in the linkage of econ- 
omic and political issues than conflict, 
the likelihood of developing shared 
perceptions on what is to be done, 
and how, is greater. And synergy is 
much easier to achieve in one man- 
agement structure than in two or 
more. 

The gaining of knowledge about 
the political influences or the econ- 
omic factors involved has become an 
increasing requirement for prac- 
titioners in the field and at home. 
This too, is more quickly and cheaply 
obtained in a joined department. The 
sharing of perceptions can then be 
extended beyond broad objectives to 
specific policies and processes. The 
assessment of what tactics are most 
likely to succeed is likely to be more 
efficient in a joined department. 

The key to good decision making is 
to ensure that all important interests 
are represented and the weighting of 
all competing considerations will be 
appropriately balanced. 
Interdepartment reconciliations are 
commonly a consensus result, being 
the line of least resistance, not a 
source of dynamism, which is more 
likely to be achieved where percep- 
tions are more easily shared. 

While these benefits from the amal- 
gamation are almost certainly high, 
we have sought to ensure an adequate 
process of reconciling any differences. 


We need an effective process of bal- 
ancing between contesting policy 
interests — and it is important that 
this process is open, particularly to 
Ministers, and not suppressed 
internally. 

Trade-offs are essential in policy 
making. Given the increased linkage 
between politics and economics, and 
the emphasis being placed on bring- 
ing policy-making in the trade and 
economic area into a closer relation- 
ship with foreign policy formulation, 
attention tends to be on trade-offs 
between political and trade issues. 

The potential for policy differences 
is by no means present, however, only 
between political issues and trade 
issues. Within the old Department of 
Trade, the bilateral and multilateral 
options often conflicted. Within the 
old Department of Foreign Affairs, 
potential conflicts existed between 
political objectives and human rights 
objectives in bilateral relationships. A 
potential for differences of policy 
options between political and econ- 
omic objectives is therefore only one 





factor in a multi-objective department. 
In any decision-making system, 
there is value in minimising the num- 
ber of bureaucratic players provided 
competition remains and is effective, 
particularly where the trade-offs are 
likely to be greatest. The ultimate dif- 
ferences between domestic and inter- 
national objectives are normally 
greater than those between political 
and economic issues internationally — 
particularly as the latter become 
increasingly merged, synergy becomes 
greater relative to differences, as both 
seek a favourable international 
environment in which to influence 
outcomes in our favour. Economising 
on the costs of bureaucratic bargain- 
ing is therefore increasingly best done 
across the range of international 
interests, rather than otherwise. 


7. Let me turn to the structure within 
the department. 


The principles we followed in 
responding to the decision to amalga- 
mate the three agencies was that we 
needed first to consider how the 
changes would actually affect the 
decision-making process. In the light 
of this, we decided, second, that we 
should integrate as fully as possible to 
ensure that the information gain is 
maximised, to acknowledge that we 
were clearly each doing different 
things than before the amalgamation, 
and to maximise the beneficial link- 
ages and to minimise the negative 
interactions. 


We also wanted to achieve policy 
coordination at the lowest effective 
decision-making level, in order to 
make clear that the department is a 
wholly new one with a new mandate 
— anew set of goals and objectives. 


Initially this coordination has been 
seen as occurring at the Division 
Head level, with most divisions having 
a division head from one agency with 
a number two coming from the other 
agency. This structure was acknowl- 
edged as representing a transitional 
stage and we wanted to try this out 
while we worked out how we could 
integrate further while maintaining a 
critical mass of skills in specialised 
areas. 


We accepted the need to ensure 
that the contestability of the process 
— the ability to make transparent dif- 
ferences over politics — 1s main- 
tained. This ultimately is something 
that the senior executive, which is 
also balanced in its skills and experi- 
ence, is responsible for. 





How has this worked? As a general- 
isation there has been a considerable 
degree of success. There has been 
widespread cooperation and goodwill 
among all integrated staff in working 
together, as well as a very professional 
approach. We are now mainly con- 
cerned with complaints that there is 
insufficient coordination of policy at 
the lower levels. The level at which 
coordination occurs is seen as being 
too high up the scale. Consequently 
we are planning to move rapidly, 
ahead of schedule, to the next stage. 

Obviously, not all take the same 
view. There are still divergent voices. 
Some are simply uneasy with change. 
Others have more valid concerns, 
such as that essential skills will be 
diluted. 

A lot of implicit joint goal and 
objective setting has been achieved 
already but we need to make this 
more explicit. We need to ensure, for 
example, that we do not think of a 
strategic relationship with the US or 
New Zealand as separate from an 
economic relationship simply because 
of bureaucratic convenience. 

There may be advantage, at times, 
in continuing to look at an economic 
relationship separately from a political 
one. But such a decision needs to be a 
conscious one. And it would be made 
easier by the two Minister structure, 
with one largely concentrating on 
trade matters but within an overall 
strategy decided at portfolio level. 

One of the things that does not 
seem to be a problem is that hack- 
neyed imported view that foreign 
affairs or diplomatic values will 
swallow foreign economic or trading 
values, or that different cultures will 
clash. 

Of course, all three agencies have 
had different experiences, different 
department styles, and different ways 
of doing things. There is no evidence, 
however, to support the essential 
naive idea that there is a hard trade or 
a soft foreign affairs approach to deal- 
ing with bilateral relations. 

Both sides approach international 
negotiations and analysis in more 
sophisticated and more professional 
ways, seeking to look in a rational bal- 
anced way at what is the best way to 
exercise influence and advance our 
national interest. Staff from both for- 
mer agencies have a common interest 
in maintaining an international 
relationship at a workable level in 
order to influence international out- 
comes in Australia’s favour. Of course, 





they are likely to give this a higher 
priority than a domestic department, 
which may have less of such an inter- 
est and give its priority to benefiting 
its particular domestic constituency. 

We have tried to reassure the busi- 
ness sector that they will gain from 
the change and that the new depart- 
ment will be very accessible to 
exporters and others with an inter- 
national commercial interest. 

We would expect to move from 
trade branches to a country “desk” 
basis of organisation. I would see 
many benefits from such an approach, 
offering a focusing of country exper- 
tise, especially on our major trade 
relationships. 

This is already showing up in the 
way we have been approaching our 
trading and other relationships with 
Japan, China, the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 


I hope that the business sector will 
be no less able to accept “change” 
than my staff. 


But we will continue to offer high 
quality advice on strategic or political 
aspects of our relations — from arms 
control and nuclear safeguards to 
human rights and the oroblems of 
developing countries, especially in 
Asia and the Pacific. 

At working level in Canberra, we 
are already seeing clear benefits in the 
nature of the policy advice being 
professed. 

I should note that in operational 
terms much of this integrated 
approach was already working pretty 
well at posts. The Directive of 1985 
gave the head of post a strengthened 
role and responsibility. Moreover, in 
many posts the trade policy function 
was in any case done by Foreign 
Affairs officers. 

All of this meant that staff at posts 
were frequently better prepared for 
the changes occurring in Canberra 
than those already here. 

There were still some jurisdictional 
problems, and a lot of effort was 
needed to ensure gaps did not emerge. 

We are now moving more easily in 
spreading of information and we have 
substantially overcome those 
jurisdictional problems. 


Finally, I want to look at the ques- 
tion of personnel management. I need 
to start by noting that while the 
change is widely, if not universally, 
welcomed there are many problems 
still to be faced and overcome. Those 
problems, however, are largely prob- 
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lems that integration has at most 
accentuated rather than caused. 

A massive process of change has 
had to be absorbed. These changes 
include changes we were introducing 
to streamline the department and to 
make it more goal oriented and 
understanding better its role and pur- 
pose. Onto this has been grafted a 
large number of major Public Service- 
wide reforms, as well as management 
improvement programs, financial 
management improvement programs, 
program budgeting, efficiency 
scrutinies and, particularly important, 
the Office Structures Review. 

Over and above all this, we have 
had to absorb significant staff and 
resource cuts, including large savings 
assumed from amalgamation. 

There is also considerable uncer- 
tainty for many staff. Yet the manage- 
ment designed foreign affairs 
specialised career path which gave a 
high degree of certainty to foreign 
affairs staff in the past is not possible 
for these and other reasons, including 
industrial democracy. It is easy to say 
this is an outdated view but we should 
remember that we have some 900 
staff overseas, many in isolated places 
such as Vietnam, Zambia or the 
windowless communications centre in 
Washington. They do have genuine 
and different needs to have their 
interests protected since they are less 
able to do so themselves. 

Former trade — and Promotion 
Australia — officers are more used to 
a stronger element of personal dis- 
cretion and mobility in career plan- 
ning. Even so, the Public Service of 
today that they are in is very different 
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from the one that I first joined in 
1952. Trade staff are also concerned 
that they may be swamped in the new 


_ amalgamation. 


A major source of uncertainty is the 
Office Structures Review, with gen- 
eric duty statements across the depart- 
ment, thereby cutting out barriers to 
mobility and streaming in the depart- 
ment. While this has considerable 
advantage, it raises anxieties for those 
with particular specialisations or skills. 
We are still finding out what the 
implications of this reform are, with 
much negotiation with unions still to 
take place. 

Although amalgamation is itself a 
massive change, it has added to con- 
cerns already existing rather than cre- 
ated new ones. These concerns 
include those of a sizeable group who 
do not see themselves as part of an 
overseas service while former old 
Foreign Affairs officers are concerned 
their old overseas service concept has 
gone — and that those in Canberra 
do not understand the problems of 
overseas service. 

We have an intensive consultation 
and industrial democracy process in 
the department, possibly as extensive 
as any in Canberra. This has worked 
better in bringing views to us than in 
getting information out. 

I accept, however, that personnel 
policy is the hardest management 
area. I would stress again, however, 
that the main concerns in this area do 
not arise solely or even largely from 
amalgamation. Amalgamation has to a 
large extent crystallised and to a 
degree accentuated concerns coming 
from other causes. 


D7 


The Canadians went down a similar 
path. It has taken them at least three 
years or more to overcome many of 
the same problems. Given our situa- 
tion, I believe it is even more critical 
for us to make it work. And our learn- 
ing curve, based on Canadian experi- 
ence, is proving to be a lot faster. 


What I see as very good progress 
would not have been possible without 
an outstanding effort from all the staff 
in the department. Despite the per- 
sonal impacts and uncertainties, and I 
have no doubt without some question- 
ing of what we are doing, a very pro- 
fessional approach has been taken. I 
am confident that, subject to 
resources, together we will make it a 
highly professional, competitive and 
more relevant department. 


I started this talk by considering the 
logical basis for the amalgamation. 
That was partly to show why I believe 
it has to be here to stay. What I have 
also tried to show is that despite the 
considerable discomfort of the change, 
the effort has been and will be 
worthwhile. 

As foreign policy advisers, our job is 
to produce advice on a coherent and 
effective foreign policy. And it is on 
the quality of this that we will be 
judged. The amalgamation has already 
enabled us to do this better — and 
gives us very great scope to do even 
better in the future. 


We have accomplished a lot but we 
have a lot more to do — but however 
the appendicectomy is going, the 
piano player in Dean Acheson’s simile 
is already, I hope, starting to play the 
right tune. 


The Solomon Islands will take delivery soon 
of an Australian-built patrol boat being 
supplied by Australia under the Defence 
Cooperation Program with South Pacific 
countries. The boat’s crew members are 
undergoing training courses at the 
Rockingham College of Technical and 
Further Education (TAFE) near Perth. The 
boat is the fifth completed under the defence 
program. Papua New Guinea has already 
taken delivery of two, and Vanuatu and 
Western Samoa one each. They have a 
displacement of 165 tonnes and a maximum 
speed of 20 knots. Solomon Islands patrol 
boat crew members Sergeant Patrick Sale, 
left, and Staff Sergeant Simeon Gazobatu 
with TAFE lecturer in electronics Mark 
Stevens assemble a printed circuit board for 
use with the ship’s echo-sounder. 

Photo by AOIS. 
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12 on country situation, 
delivered to the 44th session of 
the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights by the Austra- 
lian Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Mr Robert Robertson, 
in Geneva on March 4. 





Chairman, I take the floor 
today at a time of particular 
historical significance for this 
Commission. 

This year marks the 40th anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. The 
declaration reflected the yearnings of 
the world’s peoples to make explicit 
their rights and freedoms after the 
horrors of World War II and the 
bankruptcy of the system of inter- 
national relations which had preceded 
it. The declaration was, too, the inspi- 
ration and foundation for the inter- 
national community’s endeavours to 
give practical expression to the prin- 
ciples it so clearly sets out. The 
detailed and painstaking elaboration of 
the Covenants on Civil and Political 
Rights and on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights, the many other inter- 
national human rights instruments, 
the development of multilateral 
human rights machinery, all took 
inspiration from the declaration. 

Australia has two particular reasons 
to recognise the significance of this 
anniversary. The first of these is that 
it was Australia’s then Foreign Minis- 
ter, the late Dr H. V. Evatt, who was 
president of the General Assembly on 
that momentous December day 40 
years ago. 

The second reason is that, as I 
think most of our colleagues know, 
this year also marks the Bicentenary 
of European settlement of Australia. 
This second commemoration, through 
all the years of its preparation, has 
become much more than a mere — if 
elaborate — birthday party to which 
friends worldwide have contributed — 
as so many of their countries have to 
the present character of our nation. It 
is also for us a time of soul-searching 
— a time when most Australians are 
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giving some serious thought not only 
to abstract questions about national 
identity but also to very concrete ones 
relating to the inequalities and injus- 
tices that exist in our society — as 
they do in most societies. 

We Australians are most of all con- 
scious of the injustices that these two 
hundred years have inflicted upon our 
indigenous inhabitants, the Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islanders, whose 
rights, culture and way of life were so 
sharply prejudiced by those first Euro- 
pean settlers and by much of what has 
happened since. The situation has 
become a matter of legitimate inter- 
national attention. 

So the commemoration is accom- 
panied by a challenge, one drawing 
deeply upon our reserves of under- 
standing, sympathy and imagination, 
and by recognition of the need to 
reflect self-critically on what we have 
achieved as a people. 

Such an honest and frank 
stocktaking is, I believe, also appropri- 
ate in the field of human rights. We 
should be prepared to ask ourselves 
what the international community has 
achieved in 40 years. Facing such 
questions squarely must provide us 
with a firmer basis to guide our future 
efforts. 

With these considerations in mind, 
I wish to speak in more detail about 
the state of international observance 
of the rights set out in the declar- 
ation. In doing so, I shall draw on the 
reports of the Commision’s own 
special rapporteurs and working 
groups. Such an approach is, of 
course, selective, since time allows me 
to concentrate on only a few of the 
situations which are of current con- 
cern to the Commission. 

In drawing attention to the situation 
of human rights in specific countries, 
it is not the Australian Government’s 
intention to generate controversy or to 
assume an accusatory role. We hope, 
rather, to reduce the problems by 
making clear the extent of inter- 
national concern, and by encouraging 
governments, and where relevant, the 
international community to take con- 
structive action to overcome them. We 
believe that, just as there is a place in 
the Commission’s work for approach- 
ing issues in a wider, thematic way, so 
is there also a place for careful con- 
sideration of specific situations. 

The reports of the Commission’s 
special rapporteurs into country situ- 
ations deal with the most serious 
abuses, threatening the fundamental 





rights to life, liberty and security of 
persons as set out in article 3 of the 
Universal Declaration. I must pay 
tribute here to the work of the 
rapporteurs, whose role is vital if the 
Commission is to be able to reach 
decisions and take constructive action, 
on the basis of reliable and up-to-date 
information. I again urge the Sec- 
retariat to ensure that the reports are 
made available to the commission in 
good time to allow all delegations the 
opportunity to study them thoroughly. 
It is important that countries which 
are the subject of such reports cooper- 
ate fully with the rapporteurs, and 
that all members of the Commission 
approach the findings and recommen- 
dations without prejudgment. 

The Commission is faced once 
more with a disturbing human rights 
situation in Chile in which, despite a 
number of positive developments over 
the past year, unacceptable abuses of 
the most basic rights continue to 
occur. Some 450 political prisoners 
remain in detention and reliable 
reports of torture continue. 

At the same time, we welcome 
signs of a more positive approach by 
the authorities in Chile, even if the 
progress achieved so far is limited. 
These include the approval given for 
the return to Chile of most political 
exiles, the closing down of detention 
centres run by the CNI — the State 
Security Police — and the granting of 
access to the ICRC to detainees held 
incommunicado by the police. 

Australia has noted that the Chilean 
Government has repeatedly stated its 
intention to return democracy to 
Chile. The experience of Australia 
and other democracies is that it is 
only with the full observance of basic 
civil and human rights that people 
can express their will through the 
making of free and informed choices, 
especially at the time of elections. 
The Australian Government, there- 
fore, hopes that the Chilean Govern- 
ment will now create the necessary 
conditions and environment to allow 
the Chilean people to make a free and 
informed choice. 

One of the essential elements for 
the formation of informed choice is 
free and open access to all sections of 
the mass media, especially television. 
It is only with such access, plus free- 
dom of assembly and clear and equi- 
table rules governing the electoral act, 
that Chile will be able to enjoy the 
wide-ranging debate that is normal in 
democratic societies. 
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It is a matter for concern that the 
Government of the Islamic Republic 
of Iran continues to refuse to allow 
the special representative to visit Iran. 
Australia regards the right to visit as 
essential to the fulfilment of the 
special representative’s mandate and 
hopes that the Government of Iran 
will accept a visit and thus facilitate 
the task of the special representative 
in the year ahead. 

We are encouraged that the Gov- 
ernment of Iran has entered into dia- 
logue with the special representative. 
We note particularly the progress 
made in clarifying Iran’s views on the 
applicability of international instru- 
ments and their relationship to 
Islamic law. We commend the special 
representative's efforts to resolve these 
issues in a spirit of constructive coop- 
eration with the Iranian Government. 
We support his view that Iran has 
binding obligations as a member state 
of the United Nations and a party to 
the two Covenants. 

The special representative’s report 
lists evidence that such serious abuses 
as summary executions, maltreatment 
and torture of prisoners and irregu- 
larities in the course of trials con- 
tinue. The Australian Government is 
particularly disturbed at evidence that, 
despite the many pleas made to the 
Government of Iran, persecution of 
minority groups continues to occur. 
While we welcome the release from 
prison of five prominent members of 
the Baha’i faith in 1987, members of 
this community continue to suffer 
violation of their human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. 

In Afghanistan, Mr Chairman, the 
gravity of the human rights situation 
and the consequences for the people 
of the fighting have long been a pre- 
occupation of this Commission and 
my Government. We have, however, 
been encouraged by the access finally 
accorded to the Commission’s special 
rapporteur. As his reports have 
pointed out and as my Government 
has stated on many occasions in the 
past, significant improvements in the 
human rights situation and an end to 
the suffering of the Afghan people 
can be achieved only in the context of 
a broader political settlement, funda- 
mental to which is the withdrawal of 
all Soviet military forces from 
Afghanistan. It follows that my Gov- 
ernment welcomed Mr Gorbachev’s 
announcement earlier this month of a 
time-frame for the withdrawal of Sov- 
iet troops. It is our earnest hope that 








this announcement will contribute to 
the success of the present round of 
negotiations. These are aimed at 
achieving a settlement from which an 
independent, sovereign and non- 
aligned Afghanistan could emerge: 
this could only assist in putting an 
end to the abuse of human rights 
which has characterised events in that 
country. 

It is clear, Mr Chairman, that inter- 
national pressure has been a key fac- 
tor in bringing about the 
improvements which have occurred in 
relation to human rights in El Salva- 
dor. Nevertheless, the special 
reprensentative reports continued inci- 
dents of politically-motivated summary 
executions, and of disappearances, 
with the possible involvement of death 
squads. He reports other serious prob- 
lems. In the circumstances, we con- 
sider that continued international 
monitoring of the situation in El Sal- 
vador is warranted. Australia shares 
the special representative’s view of the 
central importance of the Esquipulas 
I] agreement for the resolution of the 
conflict and for observance of human 
rights in El Salvador. We welcome 
progress in the implementation of the 
accord and believe encouragement 
should be given to the countries of 
the region in their efforts to achieve a 
peaceful, durable resolution of their 
problems. 

The Australian Government has 
been worried by reports that the 
human rights situation in Guatemala 
is deteriorating despite the efforts of 
President Cerezo’s Government to 
consolidate democratic institutions 
and the rule of law. 

The report of the expert appointed 
by the Commission in accordance 
with its Resolution 1987/53 finds that 
serious abuses of human rights, 
including killings and disappearances, 
result from a continued climate of 
violence produced by private groups, a 
climate that the Government has so 
far been unable to dispel. The reports 
from the Inter American Commission 
on Human Rights and the United 
Nations Working Group on 
Disappearances also indicate that 
disappearances attributable to the 
armed forces are continuing, even if 
less frequently. While we have been 
encouraged to note that the central 
register of detainees established by the 
Government — to which the Aus- 
tralian Government has provided 
financial support — is now maintain- 
ing computerised records of 





detentions, transfers and releases, it is 
clear that determined efforts by the 
Government to put an end to such 
disappearances are still required. 


It is with a view to assisting these 
efforts that the Australian Govern- 
ment supports the measures proposed 
by the expert, including improve- 
ments to the standard of the police, 
stricter controls on weapons, the 
breaking up of terrorist groups, and 
human rights instruction in schools 
and professional training institutions. 


In South Africa and Namibia, sys- 
tematic, institutionalised violation of 
the most basic human rights and per- 
sonal freedoms continues on a daily 
basis. The outlawing of 17 mass 
organisations — including the United 
Democratic Front — by the South 
African authorities on February 24 
shows the Pretoria authorities’ con- 
tempt for and fear of freedom of 
association. My Government has con- 
demned this unreservedly. Moreover, 
we have been dismayed by the arrest 
of Archbishop Tutu, the Reverend 
Allan Boesak and others demonstrat- 
ing peacefully against the new bans. 


The situation poses one of the 
greatest challenges to the work of this 
body and of the international human 
rights machinery. The report of the 
ad hoc working group of experts 
reveals a catalogue of abuses, includ- 
ing execution and torture. The deten- 
tion and mistreatment of children and 
young people remains a matter of 
grave concern. Implementation of the 
ideals embodied in the Universal Dec- 
laration, the Convenants and the mul- 
titude of resolutions adopted by this 
body and in other forums of the 
United Nations is far short of achieve- 
ment. Mere condemnation of the 
practices of the South African Gov- 
ernment will not bring about the dis- 
mantling of the system of apartheid. It 
is our firm view that comprehensive, 
mandatory economic sanctions are 
necessary to bring home to the South 
African authorities the consequences 
of ignoring the repeated appeals of 
the international community to end 
the inequality and injustice that their 
system of apartheid perpetuates and 
the oppression and ever-widening 
denial of human rights that the efforts 
to prop it up entail. 

The first meeting of the Common- 
wealth Foreign Ministers Committee 
on Southern Africa turned its atten- 
tion to the veil which South African 
censorship seeks to draw over the 





flagrant violations of human rights 
which occur daily in South Africa. 
Through the work of this Committee, 
Australia will be working with its 
Commonwealth partners to keep 
before the international community 
the grim facts of apartheid. 

One of the most important 
freedoms stemming from Article 3 of 
the Universal Declaration, Mr Chair- 
man, is freedom from torture. Aus- 
tralia shares the international 
community’s total rejection of this 
abhorrent practice. We welcomed the 
entry into force last year of the Con- 
vention Against Torture and other 
cruel, inhuman or degrading treat- 
ment of punishment. Australia expects 
to complete ratification procedures in 
the near future. We support the 
newly-established Committee Against 
Torture and hope that it will quickly 
establish effective working procedures 
to enable it to carry out its mandate. 
We also attach importance to assisting 
the victims of torture and have 
announced a further contribution to 
the voluntary fund for 1988. 

The work of the special rapporteur 
on torture, like that of the other the- 
matic rapporteurs, necessarily involves 
a blending of broad analysis of issues 
with references to particular 
examples. The objective in these 
reports is and should be amelioration, 
not accusation. The special 
rapporteur, whose mandate extends to 
all member states of the United 
Nations, notes that during 1987 he 
transmitted allegations of torture to 29 
countries and retransmitted allegations 
to 17 countries. By any standard, this 
reflects an unacceptable situation. We 
urge all Governments identified by 
the special rapporteur to cooperate 
fully in resolving these allegations. 
The rapporteur concludes that, 
despite adoption of the Declaration on 
Torture in 1975, and universal con- 
demnation of the practice, there does 
not appear to be any decrease in its 
occurrence, or in its severity, That is 
a sobering conclusion to place before 
this body. Australia endorses the prac- 
tical measure for prevention of torture 
recommended by the special 
rapporteur, including the banning of 
incommunicado detention, and the 
implementation of human rights 
training programs for law enforce- 
ment and security personnel. 

Another important area of human 
rights flowing from the provisions of 
Article 3 of the Universal Declaration 
centres on freedom from arbitrary 





arrest and detention, and the often 
related problem of disappearances. 
Abuses of this variety are a recurring 
feature of the treatment of individuals 
by Governments in many countries, 
and have often been accompanied by 
unacceptable delays in bringing cases 
to trial and inhumane treatment. 

My delegation has already drawn 
attention in the first statement Aus- 
tralia has made in recent years under 
item 4 to our concern about Israel’s 
practices in the Occupied Territories. 

The Australian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Hayden, 
recently visited Israel and the Occu- 
pied Territories and saw for himself 
developments in the Occupied Terri- 
tories. He also delivered a letter from 
the Prime Minister to Prime Minister 
Shamir. The letter expressed 
Australia’s deep concern about the sit- 
uation and noted that Australia has 
condemned and will continue to con- 
demn, acts of arbitrary violence on all 
sides in the present situation, The 
Prime Minister also pointed out that 
the forceful tactics adopted by Israel 
including deaths and beatings of the 
civilian population risked further 
alienating them and made even more 
difficult the search for a just and last- 
ing peace in the region. 

Recently, Mr Chairman, a reliable 
source has brought to the attention of 
the international community reports 
of summary or arbitrary executions at 
the end of 1987 in Iraq. The persons 
executed are reported to have 
included mostly Kurds, but also Arabs 
and members of the Turcoman com- 
munity. Reports also persist concern- 
ing torture of political prisoners in the 
same country, many of them detained 
for long periods without trial. We also 
note with concern that the Govern- 
ment of Syria has failed to respond to 
communications from the special 
rapporteurs on torture and on sum- 
mary or arbitrary executions. There 
are persistent reports of torture against 
political prisoners in Syria, many of 
whom are said to be detained without 
proper procedures. 

I turn now to the report of the 
Working Group on Enforced or Invol- 
untary Disappearances. Once again 
the Working Group has had to record 
not only the failure of many Govern- 
ments to account for past 
disappearances brought to their atten- 
tion, but — even more disturbing — 
1094 newly reported cases, 261 of 
which have occurred in 1987. Again, 
we urge all Governments concerned 








to cooperate fully with the committee 
in resolving these cases and adopting 
measures to prevent the occurrence of 
new ones. 

Our concern over aspects of deten- 
tion cannot be separated entirely from 
the issue of capital punishment, be it 
in the form of long waits on “Death 
Row” in the United States or of 
execution after prolonged incarcer- 
ation, as has recently been the case in 
Indonesia. Australia is resolutely 
opposed to use of the death penalty. It 
is a priority of my delegation to 
secure adoption of a second optional 
protocol to the ICCPR, under which 
Governments, by registering at an 
international level their abolition of 
the death penalty, might encourage 
others to do the same. We take this 
opportunity to underline our deep 
concern at the Sub-Commission’s fail- 
ure to take action on the special 
rapporteur’s report, which included 
the draft of a second optional proto- 
col. We expect the Sub-Commission 
to fulfil, at its next session, its 
responsibility on this important matter. 

Turning to our own region, the 
Australian Government had made 
clear to the Government of Vietnam 
its continuing concern at several 
aspects of the human rights situation 
in that country, and in particular, the 
maintenance of re-education camps 
and the practice of detention without 
trial. We, therefore, welcome the 
recent announcement of an amnesty 
for 6406 prisoners and re-education 
camp inmates. It is to be hoped that 
full civil ard religious freedoms will 
be extender ‘o all its citizens. The 
continuing outflow of people from 
Vietnam, 13 years after the end of the 
war, reminds us of the general need 
for more serious international atten- 
tion to the root causes of mass 
exoduses. The violation of human 
rights is identified as an important 
cause of these movements. 

In Indonesia, Australia continues to 
be concerned over reports of restric- 
tions placed by the Government on 
the freedom of movement and com- 
munication to and from the province 
of East Timor. 

In the Philippines, Australia has 
welcomed the commitment of Presi- 
dent Aquino’s Government to restore 
democratic freedoms, as exemplified 
by actions such as the release of 
nearly five hundred political detainees 
from the Marcos period; restoration of 
the writ of habeas corpus; ratification 
by plebiscite of a new constitution 
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safeguarding civil liberties and human 
rights; and establishment of a new 
congress through free elections. 

We note, however, that these 
human rights improvements and the 
Government’s efforts to uphold free- 
dom and the rule of law continue to 
be threatened by violence from vari- 
ous groups, notably those associated 
with the New People’s Army insur- 
gency and some governmental and 
non-governmental elements with 
whom they are in conflict. This must 
be condemned, and Australia has 
expressed the strong hope that such 
incidents will not undermine Presi- 
dent Aquino’s ability to fulfil her 
commitment to basic human rights 
and freedoms. 

This might equally be said of the 
Situation in Sri Lanka, where the 
proclamation of a general amnesty 
and release of approximately 3000 
political detainees held under the Pre- 
vention of Terrorism Act and other 
emergency regulations were welcome 
steps. We are disturbed, however, at 
the continuing high incidence of 
disappearances reflected in the report 
of the Working Group on Enforced 
and Involutary Disappearance. 

The continuing efforts of some 
groups to destroy through violence the 
peace accord threaten the gains made 
towards a settlement of the inter- 
communal conflict. We are particu- 
larly concerned at the civilian 
casualties and breaches of human 
rights which have accompanied this 
violence. In the interests of the vic- 
tims of this continuing violence, we 
appeal to the Governments of Sri 
Lanka and India to accept a role for 
the ICRC under conditions which 
permit it to carry out its humanitarian 
mandate. 

Mr Chairman, the Universal Dec- 
laration recognises the rights to leave 
any country including one’s own, and 
to return to it. I drew attention last 
year to the hope of my Government 
that those Eastern European Govern- 
ments which place arduous restric- 
tions on freedom of movement would 
accept and act upon their responsi- 
bilities to allow their citizens to emi- 
grate and return freely to their. 
countries. During their visit to the 
Soviet Union in December last year, 
the Australian Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister reiterated their con- 
cern for human rights in the Soviet 
Union. We have welcomed the 
decisions which have now been taken 
to allow greater numbers of Soviet 
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citizens, including Soviet Jews and 
other minorities to leave the Soviet 
Union in recent months, but are con- 
cerned that the new legislation 
governing emigration and visits 
abroad remains very restrictive. We 
urge the Soviet Government to both 
expedite and widen access to the pro- 
cesses by which exist visas can be 
obtained. 


We are encouraged by the release 
from prisons in the Soviet Union dur- 
ing 1987 of numbers of prisoners of 
conscience. We hope for further 
releases, and that dissidents and min- 
ority groups, including those in the 
Baltic States, will be allowed fully to 
excercise their rights and express their 
cultural and religious convictions. 


There are other areas where the 
right to participate in the political life 
of the state is severely curtailed. 

Australia has reservations about the 
electoral process in Haiti, but hopes 
that President Manigat will work 
towards the establishment of con- 
ditions which will provide a better 
future for the people of Haiti. It 
should be a matter of concern to the 
commission that the expert appointed 
by the Secretary-General has been 
prevented from carrying out his man- 
date to assist the Government to bring 
about full respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. 


In Cuba, long-term detentions of 
political opponents of the Govern- 
ment, often under conditions of con- 
siderable severity, continue to be a 
feature of the human rights situation. 
Reports emanating from Cuba indi- 
cate that, despite some recent relax- 
ation, significant restrictions are still 
applied. 

Neither has the South Pacific been 
immune from denial of these rights. 
Australia condemned the overthrow of 
the democratically elected Govern- 
ment of Fiji in 1987 and the denial of 
such basic rights as peaceful assembly, 
expression of opinion, and freedom 
from arbitrary arrest and detention. 
We have, however, been encouraged 
by statements by the Government of 
Fiji that the political and civil rights 
of all Fijians will be protected. 

Mr Chairman, even this abbreviated 
catalogue illustrates that human rights 
and fundamental freedoms are regu- 
larly abused in many countries. This 
simple fact has led some to doubt the 
worth of the whole international 
human rights effort — the Declar- 
ation and its elaboration in the 
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Covenants, the other relevant inter- 
national instruments, the complex 
machinery devised to implement the 
standards and the initiatives under- 
taken to encourage Governments to 
observe their responsibilities. 


While such doubts are 
understandable they are, I believe, 
misplaced. The point is not that 
human rights abuses still occur but 
rather that, in a system of indepen- 
dent nation states, so much has been 
achieved in these 40 years. From the 
period preceding the adoption of the 
Universal Declaration — marked as 
that period was by the complete 
breakdown of the international order 
and the most brutal and massive 
assaults on human rights — we have 
achieved much that is worthwhile. 


The majority of the world’s Gov- 
ernments accept the legitimacy of the 
rights set out in the Declaration — an 
achievement which means that it is 
no longer possible for oppressive Gov- 
ernments to take refuge in sophistries 
questioning the existence of the rights 
which they would deny. There has 
been a general acknowledgment that 
these rights are universal. Govern- 
ments increasingly accept that the 
doctrine of national sovereignty can 
no longer be used as a shelter behind 
which abuses can continue to occur. 
Nor should issues of regional soli- 
darity or political alignment be per- 
mitted to obscure abuses or stand in 
the way of efforts by this commission 
to address them. 


Weapons have been forged with 
which the international community 
can better protect the individual from 
his oppressor — standard-setting, 
assistance, education, international 
monitoring and ultimately where 
necessary, international opprobrium. 


Furthermore, we must not lose 
sight of the importance placed in the 
Declaration on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights. 


As our record in the Commission 
indicates, Australia has a particular 
interest in the question of the 
relationship between the two sets of 
rights. It is the responsibility of Gov- 
ernments to ensure the protection of 
all human rights — political and civil 
as well as economic, social and cul- 
tural. We believe that any assessment 
of our progress in the human rights 
field over the past 40 years must 
acknowledge a steadily widening 
acceptance that the economic rights 
set out in the Declaration are as 





important as the political and civil 
rights it contains. 

Mr Chairman, for many of its 
inhabitants this world remains a stark 
and savage place, where the everyday 


mary execution, torture, arbitrary 
imprisonment, and the abject and 
despairing poverty that too often 
results from the lack of realisation of 
economic, social and cultural rights. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


achievements I have mentioned. We 
must not allow our natural feelings of 
disappointment at the incomplete 
nature of those achievements to 
replace our pride in them, or to turn 


reality includes such drastic abuses of 


We must acknowledge this, but we 
human rights as disappearance, sum- 


can, I believe, take comfort from the 


us aside from the long and difficult 
road ahead. & 
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Professor Ken Inglis, professor of history at the Research School of Social Sciences, Australian National University, Canberra, visited the 
West Indies at the beginning of March for a program of lectures. His visit was funded by the Cultural Relations Branch of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade. The program was organised by the Australian High Commission, Kingston, and the various universities he 
visited. The visit proved a valuable means of raising awareness of Australia, and the Bicentenary in particular. Professor Inglis also visited 
Trinidad and Barbados where he presented books on Australia. At the presentation of Australian history books to the University of the West 


Indies library, Jamaica, are, from left, the editor, Professor Kenneth Inglis, Mrs A. Jefferson, Chief Librarian, and the Australian High 
Commissioner, Mr Ian Wille. Photo by Vin McKay. 
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Australian Dictionary of 
Biography 





| ollowing the precedents of the 
E British Dictionary of National 
Biography and the Dictionary of 
American Biography, nearly 20 
countries are engaged in building 
similar memorials to their “mighty 
dead”. The Australian Dictionary of 
Biography (ADB) is to comprise 
twelve volumes of biographies of the 
more important figures in Australian 
history during the period 1788 to 
1939. The 10th volume in the series 
was published in 1986. The 12 vol- 
umes are divided between three time 
slabs. Volumes 1 and 2 contain 
articles about people prominent 
between 1788-1850; volumes 3-6 the 
period 1851-1890; and volumes 7-12 
between 1891-1939. An index volume 
will be produced covering the seven 
thousand articles which the 12 vol- 
umes contain. Planning has already 
commenced for a subsequent series. 

The Australian Dictionary of 
Biography began in 1958 when a con- 
ference in Canberra of representatives 
of university history departments 
established an organisation to launch 
the project. From this there developed 
a national committee; an editorial 
board chaired successively by Pro- 
fessors Sir Keith Hancock, J. A. La 
Nauze and K. S. Inglis, all of the 
Australian National University’s 
Research School of Social Sciences; 
State and specialist working parties; 
and a small central staff. Professor 
Douglas Pike was appointed founding 
general editor in 1962; on his 
untimely death in 1974, Mr N. B. 
Nairn was appointed to produce vol- 
ume 6, and the next year he and Dr 
A. G. Serle were made joint general 
editors. In March 1988 Dr John 
Ritchie succeeded Dr Serle as general 
editor. The ANU has financed the 
project almost entirely. About 2500 
authors, by no means all academics, 
have contributed, while countless local 
and overseas advisers in learned and 
professional societies, archives, 
libraries, public offices and elsewhere 
have given cordial assistance. 

The ADB is a standard work of ref- 
erence and a research tool consulted 
by hundreds of scholars, students and 
the general public. It has to be as 
accurate as possible, given the com- 
plexity of biographical research; it also 
has to be readable. It has consolidated 
knowledge of the most important fig- 





ures in Australian history and sharply 
etched in many who previously were 
shadowy or unknown. Its accumu- 
lation of information has, moreover, 
stimulated research in many areas of 
Australian history where access was 
difficult. Above all, the ADB is a 
national, cooperative enterprise of a 
kind which fulfils one of the original 
purposes of the Australian National 
University. 

Reflecting the realities of Australian 
regionalism, the ADB is a highly 
decentralised organisation. Working 
on such a large scale, no general edi- 
tor or central editorial group could 
possibly choose which of the minor 
figures is worthy of inclusion or judge 
the relative importance of these 
entries. The State working parties, 
who are allotted a quota based on 
demographical analysis, select their 
State lists and give advice on appro- 
priate contributors. Since work began 
on the 1891-1939 period, an armed 
services working party has carried out 
a similar function. The recommen- 
dations for inclusion and for authors 
are checked, on a national level, by 
advice from experts in specialised 
areas such as business-historians, art- 
historians or sport-historians. Few 
important figures in Australia’s past 
escape the system. 

Yet the ADB does not pretend to be 
setting up a pantheon of immortals. 
The most important will be obvious, 
but the choice of the remainder can 
only reflect the present state of his- 
torians’ knowledge. The editorial team 
claims only to have taken the best 
advice available and reached the 
greatest possible measure of agree- 
ment: subsequent generations may 
have other standards of judgement. 

The great people in Australian his- 
tory receive up-to-date judgments in 
about 6000 words. Another hundred 
or so are given considered judgement 
based on the latest knowledge. The 
ADB’s particular strength lies in pro- 
viding a brief scholarly biography for 
the next several thousand. It covers 
the orthodox fields of politics, busi- 
ness, religion and the professions, and 
also attempts to reflect the rich variety 
of Australian life by including rep- 
resentatives of almost every occu- 
pation — shearers, drovers, 
governesses, whipmakers, undertakers, 
marine engineers, bag-pipers, circus 
proprietors, axemen, trumpeters, mur- 
derers, bushrangers, confidence-men, 
ballroom-dancers, etc — provided 
they have achieved excellence, or 


extreme notoriety, in their field. The 
ADB prides itself on its blend of 
elitism and democracy. 

Vol. 11 (Nesbit to Smith, 1890- 
1939) is to be published in September 
1988; vol. 12 (Smyth to Zwar, 1890- 
1939) will be published late in 1990. 
Work will then begin on Period Four, 
from 1940 onward. 

The ADB is published by Mel- 
bourne University Press. 


Biographical Register 


The biographical register was 
designed to provide a pool from 
which names could be drawn for use 
in the ADB. Since its establishment 
the staff has examined hundreds of 
different historical sources seeking 
biographical evidence. This evidence, 
drawn from newspapers, magazines, 
books, parliamentary papers and many 
other publications, is recorded in a 
card index which now contains an 
estimated 300 000 cards. Whenever an 
article is received for the ADB, the 
relevant cards are copied and added to 
the file. 

The indexes are freely available to 
any legitimate research worker. They 
are consulted by academic workers 
from all over Australia, government 
departments in Canberra and by pri- 
vate citizens pursuing their own 
interests. Some consult the register 
personally, some write and some 
telephone. 

The wide potential public interest 
in the register was recognised very 
soon after the ADB unit was estab- 
lished. In 1959 and 1963 duplicated 
publications, called biographical regis- 
ter short lists, were issued containing 
abbreviated versions of a selection of 
the register cards. The public 
approval of and demand for these 
publications made it obvious that one 
day an extended list would have to be 
published; this work is now com- 
pleted, covering about 8000 entries 
each of about 50 words, including 
people from all over Australia who are 
not in the main ADB project. The two 
volumes are priced at $27.80 the set 
(p + p included) and are available 
from Bibliotech, ANU, GPO Box 4, 
Canberra, ACT 2601. 


Common questions about the ADB 


Who are in it? 
Men and women who have made a 
significant contribution to Aus- 
tralian history, and others chosen as 
samples of Australian experience. 
No living person is included. 
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The general editor of the Australian Dictionary of Biography, Dr John Richie, centre, with, from left, Mrs Martha Campbell, Mrs Ivy 
Meere, Mrs Anne Smith and Dr Margaret Stephen. Photo courtesy of the Australian National University, Canberra. 


How are they selected? 
Working parties in each State 
choose the names to be included. 


Who write the entries? 
About 2500 voluntary contributors, 
including professional and amateur 
historians and many others with 
special knowledge. 


What do we do in Canberra? 
We edit the articles (particularly for 
length) and check important details 
such as dates and proper names. We 
also write some of the entries 
ourselves. 


How do you use the ADB? 
There are three time slabs, within 
which articles are arranged 
alphabetically. Within each time 





slab people are chosen for when 
they did their most important work. 
Thus in volumes 1 and 2 are 
articles, in alphabetical order, about 
people who flourished between 
1788-1850; volumes 3, 4, 5 and 6 
are on people who flourished 
between 1851-1890; and volumes 7 
to 12 cover the period 1891-1939. 


Does it have pictures? 
No. 


How often is it published? 
Approximately one volume every 


two years. Volume 10 was published 
in 1986. 


What about the future? 
Planning has started on a series to 


begin about 1990 which will cover 
people for the period from 1940 
onward. 


Where can you read it or purchase it? 
All public libraries should have the 
series on their reference shelves, 
and it can be bought from any 
reputable bookseller or from Mel- 
bourne University Press. 


Further information and enquiries: 
Australian Dictionary of Biography 
Research School of Social Sciences 
Australian National University 
PO Box 4, CANBERRA, ACT 2601 
Telephone: (062) 49 2676 
Telex: AA 62694 SOPAC 
Fax: (062) 57 1893 B 
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Consular agreements 
with Eastern Europe 
by Adrian Sever” 


n March 1985 the Government 
directed the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade to nego- 
tiate bilateral consular agreements 
with several East European countries 
in an effort to resolve those problems 
of dual nationality which are not 
adequately dealt with in the Vienna 
Convention on Consular Relations 
(VCCR). Negotiations bore their first 
fruit on March 7 with the signing of a 
Consular Agreement of treaty status 
between Australia and Hungary. The 
Agreement was signed in Canberra by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, and Foreign 
Minister Dr Peter Varkonyi of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic. 

There are estimated to be half a 
million Australians who, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, hold dual nationality. 
Many of them are second or third 
generation Australians who may not 
realise that other countries also claim 
them as citizens. When they travel to 
the country of their other citizenship 
they are often held to be exclusively 
citizens of that country, and if they 
encounter any difficulties with the 
local authorities the Australian Gov- 
ernment has no formal standing to 
insist on the right to protect their 
interests. Problems of dual nationality 
most commonly arise with East Euro- 
pean countries, frequently in regard to 
national service. 

Successive Australian Governments 
have held the view that the VCCR 
provides an acceptable international 
standard for the conduct of consular 
relations and that there should be no 
departure from that standard. How- 
ever, experience with a substantial 
growth in the number of Australians 
travelling abroad has shown that, 
while this standard retains consider- 
able general validity, it deals less than 
adequately with a range of contem- 
porary problems, the most significant 
of which concerns the rights of dual 
nationals. A further concern is that 
some countries with which Australia 
has consular relations have not 
acceded to the VCCR, with the result 
that dealings with them are based on 
informal understandings rather than 





on clear agreements. Thus there are 


*Adrian Sever is the Director, Consular Policy 
Section, in the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, in Canberra. 
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The Foreign Minister of the Hungarian People’s Republic, Dr Peter Varkonyi, and the 
Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, sign the consular 


agreement in Canberra. Photo by AOIS. 


obvious and substantial advantages for 

Australia in negotiating bilateral 

Consular Agreements with these states. 
Using a standard draft agreement, 

which was drawn up to mirror the 

provisions and format of the VCCR as 
closely as possible, and following the 
extensive consultations with all State 

Governments, the Department 

initiated a program to formalise 

Australia’s consular relations with 

countries that have not signed the 

VCCR and to develop the provisions 

of the VCCR to cope more adequately 

with consular difficulties experienced 
with some countries that have 
acceded. The major objectives were: 

e to resolve many of the problems that 
dual nationals encounter; 

e to set out in detail the rights of 
consular officers in relation to 
detainees; 

e to obtain reciprocity in the treat- 
ment of inheritances — a matter of 
considerable concern to many Aus- 
tralians of East European origin; 
and 


e to develop consular rights in relation 
to shipping, seamen and air navi- 
gation matters to accord with new 
responsibilities in those areas and 
with international practice. 

The Consular Agreement with 
Hungary, which closely follows the 
VCCR, formally regulates our bilat- 
eral consular relations. The Agree- 
ment also provides that travellers will 
be regarded as citizens of the country 
on whose passport they have chosen 
to travel. Thus, dual Australian/ 
Hungarian nationals who travel back 
to Hungary on Australian passports 
will be regarded by the Hungarian 
authorities as Australians. They will 
be entitled to Australian consular pro- 
tection and their right of prompt 
departure from Hungary is guaranteed. 

Negotiations for similar Consular 
Agreements with Poland and the 
USSR are well advanced and dis- 
cussions are under way with Romania, 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. The 
program also includes negotiations 
with Bulgaria and the GDR. Ne 
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Indonesian traditional 
fishing around Ashmore 
and Cartier Islands 


by Jonathan Brown* 


uring February and March, 
several Indonesian fishing 
vessels were arrested for illegal fishing 
in Australian waters off the north-west 
coast of Australia. In many cases the 
fishermen were gathering trochus 
shell, of considerable value in the 
Indonesian market, and when the 
fishermen concerned had been dealt 
with by the courts, they lost both their 
catches and their vessels. 

For centuries, Indonesian fishermen 
have fished in the waters north and 
north-west of Australia. In February 
1803, the British navigator, Matthew 
Flinders, encountered a fleet of praus 
near Cape Wilberforce at the north- 
west corner of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and gave a detailed 
account of the fishery and the tech- 
niques used by the fishermen.! In rec- 
ognition of this long tradition, the 
Australian and Indonesian Govern- 
ments agreed in 1974 to special pro- 
visions which enable Indonesian 
fishermen to continue to fish around 
the Ashmore and Cartier Islands by 
traditional methods, although the area 
is by international law, and under 
Australian domestic law, part of the 
Australian continental shelf, and the 
Australian Fishing Zone, and there- 
fore under Australian jurisdiction. 

These special arrangements for 
Indonesian traditional fishermen were 
set out in a Memorandum of Under- 
standing which was signed in Jakarta 
on November 7, 1974. This Memor- 
andum provides:? 

e Indonesian traditional fishermen 
who may operate under the arrange- 
ments are those who have tradition- 
ally fished in Australian waters by 
methods which have been the tra- 
dition over decades of time. 

The areas in which fishing may be 
carried out are confined to the Aus- 
tralian Fishing Zone around 
Ashmore and Cartier Islands, Scott 





*Jonathan Brown works in the Sea Law and 
Policy Section of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade in Canberra. 


1. A Voyage to Terra Australis, London, 1814, 
Vol. 2, p. 228. 


2. The full text of the Memorandum is pub- 
lished in Senate Hansard of December 6, 
1985, at pages 3217 to 3218. 


Reef, Browse Island and 

Seringapatam Reef. 

e Indonesian traditional fishermen 
may land on East and Middle 
Islands on Ashmore Reef to obtain 
fresh water, and may shelter among 
the islands. 

e Turtles are not to be taken from 

anywhere in the Australian Fishing 

Zone. 

Trochus, beche de mer, abalone, 

green snail, sponges and molluscs 

may only be taken from the seabed 
adjacent to the islands and reefs 
mentioned above. 

Provided these undertakings are 

observed, the Australian Government 

has undertaken to refrain from apply- 
ing its fisheries laws to Indonesian tra- 
ditional fishermen. The Indonesian 

Government has in turn undertaken 

to use its best endeavours to notify 

Indonesian fishermen of the 

arrangements. 

The Indonesian fishing vessels 
arrested recently were neither tra- 
ditional — they were large, motorised 
vessels — nor operating in the areas 
permitted by the Memorandum of 
Understanding — they were appre- 
hended further south, along the Aus- 
tralian coastline. 


Developments since 1974 


For many years the arrangements 
worked satisfactorily. Indonesian tra- 
ditional fishermen came down to the 
waters around the islands each fishing 
season, which begins in March and 
lasts for several months. But numbers 
of fishermen grew, resources became 
depleted, and the methods of fishing 
and travel changed. It became unclear 
who were traditional fishermen and 
who were not. 

Also, after Australia had extended 
its Fishing Zone from 12 to 200 
nautical miles in 1979, it was unclear 
whether Indonesian traditional 
fishermen were entitled under the 
arrangements to fish in the wider area 
that now extended around the various 
islands. 

The principal concern of the Aus- 
tralian Government, however, was the 
need to preserve wildlife in the area. 
An Agreement with Japan to protect 
Migratory Birds and Birds in Danger 
of Extinction and their Environment 
entered into force in April 1981, and 
legislation had been enacted to apply 
its terms to Ashmore and Cartier 
Islands which are inhabited by several 
protected species. Australia is also a 
party, with Indonesia, to the Conven- 


tion on International Trade in 
Endangered Species of Wild Fauna 
and Flora (CITES). This Convention 
entered into force in July 1975, and 
in 1985 giant clams were added to the 
list of species protected by the Con- 
vention. Indonesian fishermen had 
regularly gathered these clams from 
the seabed adjacent to the islands in 
the area. 

On the Ashmore Islands themselves, 
flora and fauna had suffered damage 
at the hands of visiting fishermen. 
Three species of rare birds had been 
hunted and killed: the Brown Booby, 
the Lesser Frigatebird, and the Com- 
mon Noddy. Out of concern for the 
wildlife and environment of the area, 
a national nature reserve was created 
around the Ashmore Islands in 
August 1983. The area then became 
subject to the National Parks and 
Wildlife Conservation Act 1975, and 
the regulations made under the Act. 


Australian Government proposals 
in 1986 


In August 1986 the Australian Gov- 
ernment proposed to the Indonesian 
Government that the 1974 Memor- 
andum of Understanding be replaced 
by new arrangements. These proposed 
withdrawing permission for landings 
on the Ashmore Islands altogether by 
Indonesian fishermen. The wells had 
either become polluted or dry, and 
the need for them to obtain fresh 
water could not be met in a wholly 





The Ocean Reaper, a vessel chartered by 
the Australian Government, at Ashmore 
Island in March with traditional Indonesian 
fishing vessels in the background. Photo 
courtesy of Australian National Parks and 
Wildlife Service. 
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The lesser Frigatebird, Middle Island. 1987 
was the first year since the Reserve was 
established in Fuly 1983 that this species 
has been able to fledge chicks because of 
poaching. Photo courtesy of Australian 
National Parks and Wildlife Service. 


satisfactory way by allowing fishermen 
to come ashore for this purpose. It 
was hoped that the proposed new 
arrangements would help protect the 
wildlife. 

In November 1987 the Indonesian 
Government informed the Australian 
Government that it did not want a 
new Memorandum of Understanding, 
but suggested that the problems that 
had arisen should be resolved by a 
more effective implementation of the 
existing Memorandum of 
Understanding. 
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Middle Island, Ashmore. Photo courtesy of Australian National Parks and Wildlife Service. 





With this objective, therefore, the 
Australian Government informed the 
Indonesian authorities in February 
this year of tighter arrangements that 
would apply from the beginning of 
the 1988 fishing season which com- 
menced on March 1. These arrange- 
ments take into account the 
developments since 1974, and clarify 
certain provisions of the Memor- 
andum of Understanding which had 
hampered effective administration in 
the past. They include: 


e Traditional fishing. Only Indonesian 


traditional fishermen in paddle- 


powered or wind-powered boats and 
using nets and lines will be permit- 
ted to fish in the areas designated in 
the Memorandum of Understanding. 
Vessels with motors or engines, and 
fishing gear powered by motors or 
engines, such as compressors and 
hookah gear, will not be permitted 
in the area. 

Permitted area for fishing. 
Indonesian fishermen will be per- 
mitted to take fish and sedentary 
species within a 12 nautical mile 
area of the islands and reefs men- 
tioned in the Memorandum of 
Understanding. 


» Ashmore Reef National Nature 


Reserve. No fishing of any kind may 
take place within the Reserve, 
which extends over the three islands 
— West, Middle and East — and 
the reef shelf and surrounding 
waters to a depth of 50 metres. 
Indonesian fishermen may land on 


West Island for the purpose of 
obtaining water, but permission to 
land on East and Middle Islands has 
been withdrawn because the water 
in the wells on these islands is 
either polluted or the wells them- 
selves have dried up. Boats may 
anchor in the channel adjacent to 
West Island for the purpose of rest, 
and to take shelter from storms. 

e Cartier Island. No landings are per- 
mitted on Cartier Island. This was 
never permitted under the terms of 
the 1974 Memorandum of Under- 
standing and could in any case be 
dangerous, as the island used to be 
used for target practice by the Aus- 
tralian Defence Force many years 
ago. 

Indonesian authorities were 
informed in February that Indonesian 
fishermen fishing in the Australian 
Fishing Zone outside the terms of 
these understandings would be dealt 
with under the various Australian laws 
that cover activities in the area. 
Details of these laws were passed to 
the Indonesian Government this 
month, together with a map which 
illustrates clearly the areas in which 
fishermen may gather fish, as well as 
a maximum permissible area of access 
(see the adjoining map). 

The Australian Government 
believes that the new arrangements 
are fair and generous: they acknowl- 
edge the historic fishing activities of 
Indonesian fishermen in the area, and 
permit these to be continued, subject 
to clear understandings and respect 
for Australia’s maritime jurisdiction 
and responsibility in this area. With 
the cooperation of the fishermen con- 
cerned, the Australian authorities are 
hopeful that the arrangements as 
modified will continue to enable tra- 
ditional fishing to continue in the 
years to come. B 


NOTES 

l. Area of the Australian Fishing Zone in 

which the Australian Government permits 

Indonesian traditional fishermen to fish 

under the terms of the 1974 Memorandum 

of Understanding. 

Agreed Seabed Boundary between Australia 

and Indonesia, established by an Agreement 

which entered into force on November 8, 

1973. 

3. Provisional Fisheries Surveillance and 
Enforcement Line determined by Australia 
and Indonesia with effect from February 1, 
1982. 

4. Australian territorial sea baselines pro- 
claimed with effect from February 14, 1983. 

5, Maximum permissible area of access for 
Indonesian traditional fishermen coming to 
fish in the areas shaded (see Note 1). 
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Australia’s role in a 
United Nations under 
challenge 


Address by the Australian 
Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Mr Richard Woolcott, 
to the National Press Club in 
Canberra, on March 24. 


any distinguished people 
have spoken before this pres- 
tigious forum and I confess to feeling 
some apprehension, as a public ser- 
vant, to be doing so myself today. But, 
I shall do my best to do justice to the 
subject of the role which Australia 
should seek to play in a United 
Nations Organisation which is under 
challenge. 

I believe it is important that 
Australia’s role in the United Nations 
system is both clearly defined and that 
this role rests on a base of solid public 
support, in the often unpredictable, 
always changing, sometimes danger- 
ous and heavily armed world in which 
we find ourselves, as the 1980s draw 
to a close. Hopefully, an address to 
the National Press Club can serve 
both these ends. 


A United Nations under challenge? 





During the period I have been rep- 
resenting Australia at the United 
Nations, I have had to deal with a 
very wide range of issues and activities 
throughout the system and, in the 
time I have today, I have decided to 
address only three questions: first, the 
nature of the current challenge to the 
United Nations; second, the question 
of whether the Organisation remains 
worthwhile; and third, what in these 
circumstances should be Australia’s 
role in the United Nations system? 

I shall, of course, also do my best to 
answer any questions you might have 
on these or any other United Nations- 
related issues, after I have completed 
these remarks. I should also make it 
clear that, as I arrived in Canberra 
only last Monday, the views I will put 
today have not been discussed in any 
detail with the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade or with my Foreign 
Minister, Mr Bill Hayden, and should, 
therefore, be regarded as essentially 
my Own personal views. 

There is no doubt that the United 
Nations Organisation, created in 1945 
out of the devastation of World War 
II, is, 43 years later, under threat. 
This threat is essentially two-pronged. 


First, there is a growing perception 
of a failure to deal effectively with the 
major political conflicts in the world 
today and a consequent erosion of the 
Organisation’s credibility. 

Second, the United States Congress 
— as distinct from the Administration 
— has taken a series of legislative 
steps which have precipitated the 
most serious financial crisis in the his- 
tory of the Organisation. 

There is an understandable focus in 
the media on the major political issues 
with which the United Nations deals 
— Southern Africa, the Middle East, 
the Iran-Iraq war, Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral America and Cambodia. This 
emphasis on continuing conflicts 
tends to result in a disproportionate 
focus on failure. The achievements of 
the United Nations, not only in the 
political field, but more particularly in 
the humanitarian and social areas, 
often go unnoticed. Some 80 per cent 
of United Nations expenditure is in 
fact absorbed in its social and humani- 
tarian activities. I shall come to this 
later. 

The erosion of the credibility of the 
United Nations is due to a number of 
factors. 

The United Nations was based in 
1945 on a consensus between the vic- 
tors of World War II, including the 
Soviet Union. This consensus was 
always fragile and proved to be short- 
lived and there is no doubt that the 
deterioration of relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
has often paralysed the Organisation’s 
capacity for effective action. 


Second, it has been alleged that the 
United Nations has degenerated into a 
pointless talking shop. I will turn to 
this later in my remarks when I come 
to what I regard as the continuing 
value of the Organisation, but let me 
Say now that it is important to have a 
forum in which countries can express 
their often strongly held and some- 
times emotional views. I am sure we 
would all agree that it is better to 
wage wars with words than with 
weapons. 

Third, it is argued that the United 
Nations has become an anti-American 
and anti-Western Organisation. I feel 
that this is an over-simplified prop- 
osition. As the United Nations has 
grown in membership from 51 to 159 
member states, it has become more 
difficult for either the Soviet Union 
or the United States to bend the 
Organisation to its will. To give two 
examples, the record majorities at the 


last General Assembly for resolutions 
demanding the immediate withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Afghanistan and 
Vietnamese troops from Cambodia 
indicate quite clearly the willingness 
of the majority of Third World 
countries to criticise the Soviet Union 
and to vote with the United States 
when they consider it to be the cor- 
rect course. It has also been argued 
that the Secretariat has become a 
bloated bureaucracy managing a 
financially irresponsible institution, in 
which those countries which contrib- 
ute most to the budget have no more 
influence on the size of the budget or 
on how this money is spent than the 
smallest members. The question of 
the relationship between financial 
contributions and voting power is a 
complex one and I do not have time 
to go into it now. It is, however, often 
overlooked that the five permanent 
members of the Security Council 
already enjoy a weighted voting power 
in that they have the veto in the prin- 
cipal organ of the United Nations, 
namely the Security Council. 

As far as the Secretariat is con- 
cerned, an important resolution was 
adopted at the forty-first General 
Assembly (41/213) which contained 
many recommendations for reform of 
the Organisation. Not all of these 
recommendations have yet been 
implemented, and there is some pol- 
itical disagreement between member 
States about the extent to which they 
should be. But the Secretary-General 
has accepted the need to reduce staff 
by 15 per cent and this process, along 
with the process of determining pri- 
orities and cutting duplicated or inef- 
fective programs, is well advanced. A 
compromise has been reached on the 
way in which the budget should be 
developed, which, I hope, will prove 
successful. 

Turning now to the financial crisis, 
a major factor hindering the 
implementation of the reform process 
has been US withholding of its 
assessed contribution. Resolution 
41/213 was adopted on the under- 
standing that the US would pay its 
full contribution. 

However, as a result of Con- 
gressional legislation, most of which is 
not specifically directed against the 
United Nations, the United States 
was, at the beginning of this year, 
$US252 million in arrears in respect 
of payment of its assessed contri- 
bution. In 1988 the United States 
expects to pay $US150 million of its 
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assessed contribution of about $US210 
million, which means it could be over 
$US300 million in arrears by the end 
of this year. Since the United States is 
assessed to contribute 25 per cent of 
the United Nations’ regular budget, 
this is having a disastrous impact on 
the operation of the Organisation. Ít is 
also increasing the actual percentage 
of the UN budget which is paid by 
countries like Australia. 

Another reason for the under- 
mining of the credibility of the 
United Nations lies in its apparent 
failure to prevent or solve the main 
continuing international areas of 
dangerous tensions. This issue too | 
will deal with shortly when I come to 
refer to the continuing value of the 
United Nations. 


The continuing value of the 
United Nations 


I shall turn now to what in my 
opinion is worthwhile and relevant 
about the United Nations today. 

In a world of rapid communications 
and ever-increasing contacts, no coun- 
try can isolate itself from international 
events and trends, as the disastrous 
nuclear accident in Chernobyl in 1986 
so dramatically demonstrated. 

In any consideration of the continu- 
ing value of the United Nations we 
should start with the United Nations 
Charter itself, which is one of the 
world’s great documents, It could be 
improved and updated, but fundamen- 
tally there is little wrong with the 
Charter. 

Many of the shortcomings of the 
United Nations should be attributed, 
not to the Organisation itself, but to 
the failure of some member states to 
live up to the obligations which they 
have willingly accepted under the 
Charter. If member countries fail to 
observe the Charter to which they 
themselves had adhered, then the 
United Nations risks becoming 
another milestone along the disap- 
pointing road of lost opportunities, 
which could end in the catastrophe 
the world has so far avoided since 
1945. 

As I have said, the United Nations 
is often criticised for its failure to pre- 
vent conflicts, for example the war of 
1982 between Argentina and Britain 
or the continuing carnage between 
Iran and Iraq. 

I would like to make three brief 
points on this subject. 

First, the United Nations is not a 
world government. It does not have 





executive authority. It is an assembly 
of sovereign states. It reflects the 
world as it is, warts and all. If any of 
these sovereign states violates the 
principles of the Charter, there is 
little that the United Nations can do, 
in present circumstances, apart from 
apply collective moral pressure, or 
seek to impose sanctions and enforce- 
ment action through the Security 
Council, if the five permanent mem- 
bers can avoid a veto and agree on 
such action. 

Second, we should not overlook the 
successes of the United Nations in 
peacekeeping. The United Nations 
has already played a valuable role in 
preventing, or containing, a number 
of conflicts: for example, the Arab- 
Israeli war in 1948, in the Lebanon in 
1958, in the Congo in 1960, during 
the Cuban Missile Crisis in 1962, in 
Cyprus from 1964 until today and in 
the India-Pakistan wars of 1965 and 
1971 and in the Middle East war of 
1973. 

It may well be overdue for another 
success but the United Nations has, in 
fact, conducted, or is conducting, 13 
peacekeeping operations in different 
parts of the world. I am convinced the 
world would have been a more turbu- 
lent and dangerous place without 
these operations. 

Third, the United Nations has pro- 
vided the forum in which the blue- 
prints for solutions to some of the 
world’s most intractable problems 
have been negotiated. If there ts to be 
a just and comprehensive settlement 
in the Middle East, it will be broadly 
within the framework of Security 
Council resolutions 242 and 338. 
When Namibia attains its rightful 
independence it will be within the 
framework of the Security Council 
resolutions 385 and 438. When Iran 
and Iraq find the political will to end 
their bloody war, Security Council 
resolution 582 of February 1986, in 
which Australia played a prominent 
role, and 598 of July 1987, will pro- 
vide the framework. These are land- 
mark resolutions. They are in fact 
signposts of hope for solutions to 
these intractable problems. 

Also the General Assembly can 
apply significant moral pressures to 
countries, which can influence their 
policies, as has happened in respect of 
the Soviet Union’s recent decision to 
withdraw its forces from Afghanistan. 

Another attribute of the United 
Nations is that it does provide a 
forum in which all countries, however 








small, can express their views through 
the General Assembly and, should 
they feel threatened, through the 
Security Council. Through the United 
Nations they can bring before the 
world community the problems they 
face, many of which are now of com- 
mon concern. The United Nations is, 
therefore, important to small 
countries, especially those with larger 
and more powerful neighbours. 

One of the major achievements of 
the United Nations is the part it has 
played in the process of decolonisation 
and in bringing self-determination to 
dependent territories, including Papua 
New Guinea, Nauru and the Cocos 
Islands, which were previously admin- 
istered by Australia. 

Since its establishment in 1945, 
more than 75 former colonies and 
dependent territories have joined the 
United Nations as sovereign, indepen- 
dent states. There is no doubt that the 
United Nations has provided both a 
stimulus to the attainment of indepen- 
dence, and the machinery by which 
independence could be achieved 
peacefully. Although there are not 
many colonies and dependent terri- 
tories left, the United Nations has a 
continuing role in this field, as the 
recent successful reinscription of New 
Caledonia as a non-self-governing ter- 
ritory has demonstrated. 

For millions of people in less devel- 
oped countries the United Nations 
stands for something positive and con- 
crete. There are in fact really two 
United Nations. The one which deals 
with the political issues and the less 
publicised one which deals with social 
and humanitarian problems. 

The United Nations stands, through 
UNICEF, for the saving of the lives 
of millions of children. UNICEF 
helped save over a million children 
last year through its immunisation 
and oral rehydration program. These 
humanitarian programs have given 
the United Nations what the New 
York Times has aptly called a “fire- 
power of kindness”. 

The United Nations stands, through 
the World Food Program, the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation, and 
through its various emergency relief 
programs, for a collective inter- 
national effort to alleviate famine and 
starvation, especially in Africa; and in 
assisting peoples afflicted by natural 
disasters, wherever they occur. 

So, for many people in less prosper- 
ous parts of the world than Australia, 
the United Nations is seen as an 





essential benefactor and as a helping 
hand in times of need. 

It also stands, through the World 
Health Organisation, for efforts to 
eradicate disease. We should not for- 
get the major role played by WHO in 
the world-wide eradication of small- 
pox. Nor should we overlook the role 
it may be able to play in a coordi- 
nated, global campaign to combat 
AIDS. 


Another important success of the 
United Nations is the way in which it 
has been able to deal with the massive 
increase in the number of refugees 
who have been displaced by famine or 
by wars, in such areas as Afghanistan 
and Cambodia. There are now more 
than 10 million refugees in the world. 
Ten million! Numbers of such magni- 
tude —— and we must remind our- 
selves that they are not just statistics, 
each one is a suffering human being 
~~ cannot be dealt with by individual 
governments. They require a collec- 
tive approach. 


If the office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees did 
not exist, there would be no 
universally recognised authority for 
the protection of, or for assistance to, 
these 10 million refugees, and no 
focal point for organising emergency 
action if a new refugee problem were 
to arise. 


The Secretary-General himself can 
also be an important asset in the 
United Nations system. The 
Secretary-General should not be 
regarded as some sort of powerless 
moralist, or as simply an international 
bureaucrat. The Secretary-General 
can and does play a major role as a 
mediator and a conciliator. 


Often the Secretary-General can 
play a part, especially behind the 
scenes, in bringing together antagon- 
ists and in preparing the way for a 
settlement, as most importantly he did 
during the Cuban Missile Crisis in 
1962. The Secretary-General is at pre- 
sent playing a potentially important 
and continuing role in several tense 
political issues — for example, the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, 
the Iran-Iraq war and in Cyprus. 


The United Nations is also the 
institution within which important 
international agreements can be nego- 
tiated. A recent example of this is the 
Law of the Sea Convention, and it ts 
remarkable that so many countries, 
with such diverse interests, were able 
to agree to so many articles of such a 





complex convention. It is partly due 
to the United Nations that the deep 
seabed and outer space are, so far, 
free of nuclear weapons. 


The International Atomic Energy 
Agency, an inter-governmental agency 
under the aegis of the United 
Nations, produced in September 1986 
two important Conventions following 
the Chernobyl nuclear disaster. These 
useful Conventions deal with the 
“Early Notification of a Nuclear Acci- 
dent” and “Assistance in the Case of a 
Nuclear Accident”. 


In the field of human rights, too, 
the United Nations is playing a valu- 
able role in focusing world attention 
on abuses of human rights and — 
more importantly — it is instrumental 
in establishing international standards 
for the protection of human rights. 


While any major reduction in 
nuclear armaments will be negotiated 
bilaterally by the two super powers, 
the United Nations can, and does, 
play an important role in maintaining 
a continuing focus on the need to 
achieve arms reductions, to ban 
nuclear testing in all environments, to 
preserve the nuclear non-proliferation 
regime, to outlaw the use of chemical 
weapons, and to prevent the misuse of 
outer space for military purposes. 
These are matters which can affect 
every person in every country, so it Is 
just not acceptable that they be left 
solely to the United States and the 
Soviet Union 


I think the United Nations is also 
playing a helpful role in strengthen- 
ing the climate of international 
opinion against terrorism, an evil 
which strikes indiscriminately at inno- 
cent individuals. For example, one of 
the achievements of the 40th General 
Assembly in 1985 was the adoption, 
without dissent, by all 159 member 
states, of a resolution condemning ter- 
rorism. This followed a unanimous 
Security Council statement, during 
Australia’s membership, condemning 
terrorism “in all its forms”. Terrorism 
has not stopped but these activities do 
provide a useful basis on which to 
build in the future. 


The United Nations is also 
increasingly active in a constructive 
way on a range of more recent cur- 
rent global problems which need a 
multicultural approach, such as agri- 
cultural trade, external debt, the status 
of women, the handling of environ- 
mental disasters and combating AIDS 
and drug abuse. 


What should Australia’s role be in 
the United Nations today? 


Now I hope I have established that 
although the United Nations is under 
challenge, it is an Organisation of 
continuing relevance and value. What 
then should Australia’s approach be to 
the United Nations today? 

Our history and our geography, as 
well as rapid advances in communi- 
cation and technology, have created a 
situation in which Australia must par- 
ticipate actively in the United Nations 
system and maintain a purposeful and 
continuing involvement in such 
matters as disarmament, international 
economic issues, human rights and 
other social issues, as well as on a 
range of political problems such as 
apartheid. 

As a relatively isolated, sparsely 
populated trading nation of mainly 
European origin on the edge of the 
South East Asian and South West 
Pacific regions, our national interest 
lies in putting behind us any lingering 
isolationist or racist feelings. Because 
of our geographic situation and our 
historical background, Australia has a 
special interest in being acknowledged 
by the international community as a 
peaceful, constructive, tolerant, non- 
racist member of that community, 
willing to assist less fortunate and less 
developed countries. 

I remember a former and respected 
member of the Canberra Press Gal- 
lery and of this Club, the late Alan 
Reid, saying to me shortly after I had 
been appointed as the then Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affair’s first Public 
Information Officer: “Dick, if it hap- 
pens outside Sydney Heads 98 per 
cent of the Australian public doesn’t 
give a damn”. Alan, of course, 
belonged to the other 2 per cent and 
was in fact pointing out to me the dif- 
ficulties in generating public interest 
in issues beyond our own comfortable 
shores. 

But we must give a damn. We 
should seek to play a responsible part 
in the world around us if we are to 
prosper in the future. Even if it ever 
was, a hedonistic isolationism is not a 
practical option for Australia in the 
"80s and ’90s. 

It may be trite to say that we live in 
a world of continuing change and 
evolution, but we do need always to 
keep in mind the shifting strengths 
and tides of influence which affect 
nations, Parallel with the diminution 
of Soviet and United States power, in 
terms of their capacity to maintain 
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their international commitments, new 
centres of influence are arising, 
especially in the Pacific. As Mr 
Hayden told the Foreign Minister of 
Norway in Canberra two months ago, 
this increases the need for an effective 
United Nations Organisation. As he 
said the, countries like Australia and 
Norway “needed the United Nations” 
and should protect the Organisation. 

The United Nations does provide a 
major international forum for the pro- 
tection of Australian policies in areas 
defined by the Australian Government 
as priority areas. These areas are often 
not simply the political problems, but 
they include also social and economic 
issues which require an international 
approach, such as agricultural protec- 
tionism, human rights problems, 
international action to combat the 
twin scourges of AIDS and drug 
abuse, measures to deal with the 
world’s ten million refugees and the 
need to improve the status of women. 

While Australia has no enemies at 
present and is not under challenge in 
the United Nations, as are some 
countries, we would acknowledge that 
the General Assembly is an inter- 
national forum in which we may need 
to assert and defend our national 
interests and territorial integrity. The 
Malaysian challenge since 1983 to the 
Antarctic treaty and occasional French 
attempts to misuse the Aboriginal 
issue in the General Assembly are 
recent examples of such needs. 

We can also use United Nations 
forums to pursue our trade objectives 
and to oppose the spread of inter- 
national protectionism as well as the 
increasing use of export subsidies, 
which have distorted international 
trade flows. We have, in fact, estab- 
lished an informal Chapter in the 
Cairns Group in New York. More- 
over, there are commercial opportun- 
ities for Australia through United 
Nations Agency programs. 

Aboriginal issues and the campaign 
of some Torres Strait Islanders for 
independence are not prominent 
issues at the United Nations but are 
relevant both to our role and to our 
standing in the international 
community. 

I consider that international criti- 
cism on the treatment of the Aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of this country can be 
contained, provided that we maintain 
our open and frank approach to inter- 
national enquiries, which we are 
doing through the working group of 
the sub-Commission on the Preven- 
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tion of Discrimination and the Protec- 
tion of Minorities. We also need to be 
able to demonstrate progress in the 
land rights question, Aboriginal 
employment, infant mortality and 
imprisonment rates. The issue of 
Aboriginal deaths in detention has, 
potentially, a sharper edge than ques- 
tions about economic and social devel- 
opment and the handling of these 
situations will require sensitive 
handling. 

There has been some discussion of 
the balance between Australia’s 
interests and the allocation of our 
scarce resources in respect of our 
bilateral and multilateral activities. 
Now, in my experience, both areas 
are important. Clearly, Australia’s key 
bilateral relationships, i.e. our 
relations with several countries, for 
example the United States, Japan, 
Indonesia, China, Papua New Guinea 
and New Zealand to mention some — 
are of more immediate importance to 
us than our wider activities in the 
United Nations system. 

But in my opinion it is also in our 
national interest to maintain high 
quality representation in the United 
Nations system and a respectable level 
of multilateral aid. It is in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in the Security Council 
and in other organs of the United 
Nations that we can project inter- 
nationally what we perceive to be best 
about our own image of ourselves. | 
have always been conscious of this, 
especially during our two years on the 
Security Council in 1985 and 1986. 

In the United Nations you can also 
consolidate important bilateral and 
regional relationships and develop 
useful contacts with those countries in 
which Australia is not directly rep- 
resented. A good example of this is 
the close, informal, cross-group work- 
ing relationships we have established 
in New York between the six ASEAN 
countries and the six other members 
of the South Pacific Forum which are 
represented at the United Nations. | 
might also note that the new Foreign 
Minister of Indonesia, Ali Alatas, has 
been a close colleague and my 
Indonesian counterpart for the last 
five years in New York. 

I shall turn now to Australia’s role 
on the question of administrative and 
budgetary reform to which the Gov- 
ernment gives a high priority. 

I think it is true to say that it is an 
established Australian attitude to sup- 
port the United Nations system. This 
approach has enjoyed bipartisan and 


general support. Now, if you are an 
active member of a worthwhile organ- 
sation, whatever it is, then it follows 
that you should try to make that 
organisation more useful and more 
effective. We are doing so. 

As a country committed to support 
for the United Nations, we are also 
making vigorous efforts to reduce 
waste and duplication and weed out 
ineffective programs. We see our 
efforts to make the organisation a 
more cost-effective and efficient 
institution within the wider frame- 
work of our continuing support for 
the multilateral system. 

We do, however, need to be sensi- 
tive to the need to preserve the right 
balance. Over the past few years I 
have observed from New York a 
growing Scepticism in some sections 
of the Australian community about 
the value of the United Nations sys- 
tem. While the Australian Govern- 
ment is rightly determined to reduce 
government expenditures at home and 
abroad, and to ensure that the tax- 
payers’ dollars are not wasted, we 
need at the same time to avoid actions 
in future which could damage 
Australia’s wider interests, including 
our international standing and our 
capacity to influence events in the 
United Nations. 

We need to demonstrate — as we 
have — that we are serious about the 
need to improve the United Nations 
system in the longer term interests of 
the international community which 
the Organisation is designed to serve. 
Our withdrawal from UNIDO can be 
seen in this context. 

At the same time we should take 
into account that each time we reduce 
our contribution to an agency or to a 
United Nations body, or whenever we 
cease to contribute to some agency — 
as we have decided to do in respect to 
the International Fund for Agricul- 
tural Development (IFAD) — and 
when we withdraw from one — as we 
have recently decided to do in the 
case of the United Nations Industrial 
Development Organisation — then we 
need to acknowledge that such actions 
are likely to be interpreted by some 
other countries, despite disclaimers we 
might make, as a manifestation of a 
reduced Australian commitment to 
the United Nations system as a whole. 

I am not suggesting that there is a 
problem for Australia here, not yet at 
any rate, politically. But it is an 
important matter, with contradictory 
financial and political aspects. 
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Concluding comments 


In conclusion, the message I would 
like to leave with the Australian pub- 
lic through the NPC today is that 
Australia and the international com- 
munity at large has in the United 
Nations something of value; a necess- 
ary and potentially effective 
institution, indeed it remains the 
world’s only truly international 
organisation. 

We need to acknowledge its short- 
comings and act to correct them, 
rather than turn away from the 
Organisation in disappointment, 
impatience and frustration. We should 
keep uppermost in our minds the con- 
tinuing value and relevance of this 





unique body and its potential for 
exerting moral pressure on violators of 
the Charter, for conflict resolution, 
for its peacekeeping activities and in 
the variety of social and humanitarian 
areas | have mentioned. 

Flawed as its performance in a 
number of areas may have been, the 
United Nations remains the best hope 
for the international community, 
especially the smaller and less devel- 
oped states in our collective quest for 
a more secure and peaceful world, for 
wider social justice, and for achieving 
decent living standards for the world’s 
poor. 

Judged from my position in the 
United Nations, Australia stands tall 
internationally. In our bicentennial 
year, we are generally regarded within 
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the United Nations as a decent, help- 
ful, constructive and responsible influ- 
ence in the international community 
and as a country which pursues an 
independent foreign policy, within the 
framework of our alliance with the 
United States. This standing has been 
built up over more than 40 years. It is 
something of which Australia as a 
nation can be proud. It is an asset we 
need to protect and on which we 
should seek to build in the future. 

In the United Nations there will 
always be a gap between aspiration 
and performance. Australia and other 
like-minded countries can play a role 
in helping to close that gap; a gap 
which can make the difference 
between the survival of civilised life 
and international chaos. 
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trade 
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for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
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am particularly pleased to talk to 
‘such a prominent group of busi- 
ness people on a subject which is of 
such close interest and serious con- 
cern to the business sector, to the 
Government and to the Australian 
community at large. 

I would like to focus today on the 
paramount economic challenge of 
transforming Australia’s trade, in the 
face of a too large balance of pay- 
ments or current account deficit, the 
associated high levels of foreign debt, 
and an increasingly onerous debt 
servicing burden. 

As we celebrate our bicentennial 
year, we must not lose sight of 
Australia’s need to press on with 
economic and structural adjustment, 
recognising the rapid pace of change 
happening everywhere in the world 
around us. 

It has been clear for some time 
that, unless we have the resolve to 
face up to the challenge, Australia 
will suffer slow economic growth, 
declining living standards and rising 
unemployment. 

Though this perspective has guided 
the Government’s economic strategy 
in the past few years and significant 
progress has been made in correcting 
our external imbalances, we must rec- 
ognise that there is a long way to go 
and seek to quicken the pace of 
adjustment effectively to address 
Australia’s external problems. 

I do not need to remind this audi- 
ence that Australia’s underlying trade 
problem has been accentuated by the 
collapse in world commodity prices 
since 1985. 

The terms of trade declined by 
more than 16 per cent in the three 
years to 1986-87 — equivalent to an 
addition to Australia’s current account 
deficit of $9 billion. 

The slight recovery in recent 
months pales in comparison with the 
decline we have been forced to endure. 

Our problems have been exacer- 
bated by a more hostile international 
trading environment, manifested by 
rising protectionist sentiments and the 


massive subsidisation practices of the 
major developed countries. 

But there are longer-term structural 
factors which have contributed to the 
decline in Australia’s trade perform- 
ance and our significance as a world 
exporter over the past 30 years. 

A major structural factor has been 
Australia’s excessive dependence on a 
weakening base of primary commodi- 
ties that have experienced price 
declines over a very long period. 

We have not been successful in the 
past decade in participating in a satis- 
factory way in the faster-growing areas 
of world trade: manufactures and 
Services. 

I need only point to the low export 
orientation and competitiveness of the 
Australian manufacturing sector over 
much of the post-war period. 

Australian industry — both in the 
manufacturing and services sectors — 
simply had an excessive domestic 
market orientation encouraged by the 
short-sighted, highly protectionist 
policies of a succession of govern- 
ments in the post-war period. 

The deterioration of our trading 
performance has been accompanied in 
recent years by a corresponding accel- 
eration in Australia’s foreign debt. 

Our net foreign debt has risen from 
$8.5 billion in mid-1981 to around 
$86.7 billion in December 1987. 

It is now equivalent to around 32 
per cent of GDP, and the debt 
servicing burden is running at about 
20 per cent of export income. 

There have been marked changes 
in the current account deficit since its 
peak in 1985-86 — for example, an 
expected reduction of 22 per cent by 
the middle of this year from the 
1985-86 peak. 

In money terms, this means a 
reduction from $14.7 billion to $11.5 
billion. 

But the fact is that Australia needs 
to adjust more quickly. 

Without the collapse in Australia’s 
terms of trade, the deficit could well 
now be some $2-3 billion instead of 
the forecast $11.5 billion for this year. 

But the reality is that the world 
economy has imposed these conditions 
on us. 

We have to accept them as given 
and deal with them on that basis. 

We must acknowledge our inter- 
dependence with the rest of the world 
and adjust our institutions and prac- 
tices accordingly. 

I do not intend to pull any punches 
in outlining the magnitude of the task 


that Australia faces in turning the 
trade situation around. 

It is substantial. 

The key indicator of how 
Australia’s trade problem is affecting 
the long-term health of our nation is 
the ratio of our external debt burden 
to the size of our national economy. 

EPAC recently released figures 
which suggested the debt-to-GDP 
ratio could be stabilised at around 34 
per cent of GDP and that a current 
account deficit of 2.5 per cent of 
GDP could be achieved with export 
volume growth of around 4.6 per 
cent. 

However, it must be stressed that 
the outcome suggested by EPAC still 
requires substantial trade adjustment. 

In view of the likely constraints on 
commodity markets, Australia’s 
exports of manufactures and services 
will need to make a stronger contri- 
bution to overall growth to realise our 
objectives. 

The uncertain and competitive out- 
look for the international economic 
and trade environment will make the 
adjustment task more difficult. 

But it also underlines the need for 
added commitment by all sections of 
the Australian community. 

Though the initial shock stemming 
from the October 1987 stock 
exchange shakeout has been weath- 
ered, the fundamental problem of 
world macroeconomic imbalances has 
not been comprehensively addressed. 

Large budget and trade imbalances 
still persist in a number of major 
OECD countries. 

As a result, the world economy will 
continue to experience considerable 
instability with the outlook for slower 
economic and trade growth moving 
well into 1989. 

Slow economic growth necessarily 
leaves little latitude to offset the fun- 
damental imbalances in the world 
economy and the problems afflicting 
world trade. 

Increasing bilateral pressures — by 
the United States and the European 
Community on Australia’s major 
trading partners such as Japan, the 
Republic of Korea and Taiwan — 
seem to be the order of the day. 

Mr Chairman, we all know that if 
Australia is to maintain healthy econ- 
omic growth and rising living stan- 
dards we will have to shift more 
resources into the export and efficient 
import-competing sectors. 

Of course, we will continue to 
encourage commodity exports, but at 
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the same time we must shift our 
export pattern towards the fast- 
growing areas of world trade, such as 
manufactures and services. 

This is already occurring. 

The Australian economy today is 
becoming more dynamic and more 
determined to accept the need to 
adjust out of our narrow economic 
base. 

For example, the proportion of 
Australia’s export receipts accounted 
for by manufacturing and tourism has 
increased from 20 per cent in 1985 to 
26 per cent in 1987. 

The fact that exports of manufac- 
tures have increased in 1986-87 by 
about 23 per cent and of services 


(including tourism) by about 18 per 
cent suggests that we are on the right 
course. 


But we must not become complacent. 


The Government remains con- 
vinced of the need for a high priority 
approach to be pursued consistently 
and speedily through which it can 
maximise its contribution to improv- 
ing Australia’s trading performance. 

We have an agenda that integrates 
both domestic and external policy 
instruments available to government. 

Our macroeconomic policy 
approach must continue to support 
Australia’s international com 
petitiveness, to restrain domestic 
demand growth to avoid excessive 


T 


growth in imports, and to continue to 
bear down on inflation. 


The policy task will need to ensure 
that exports grow faster than domestic 
consumption and imports. 


I am happy to say that there has 
been some success to date: in 1986-87 
all of Australia’s economic growth of 
2.1 per cent was contributed by the 
external sector. 


But it will not keep shrinking 
unless tight domestic demand man- 
agement policies are retained. 


The right policy mix will involve 
our maintaining a firm fiscal policy to 
keep the pressure off monetary policy 
and interest rates. 
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We must not crowd out private sec- 
tor investment in new export and 
competitive import-competing 
activities. 

Wage moderation will also be essen- 
tial for Australia to remain competitive. 

But to avoid continued substantial 
real wage cuts, productivity growth 
will be critical so as to provide the 
required fall in real unit costs. 

Without a surge in productivity, 
Australia’s present external problems 
will not be hauled back. 

It is important that arrangements to 
follow the second tier of wage adjust- 
ments continue to promote improved 
productivity and work and manage- 
ment practices. 

While a sympathetic 
macroeconomic environment is a 
necessary condition for satisfactory 
trade performance, macroeconomic 
policies by themselves will not bring 
about the structural and attitudinal 
changes necessary if Australia 1s suc- 
cessfully to address its external 
problems. 

The Government has, therefore, 
sought to extend the need for pro- 
ductivity and efficiency reforms to 
other areas of the economy. 

We have developed microeconomic 
policy approaches in the past few 
years specifically directed towards 
structural change and greater flexi- 
bility in the economy, and in particu- 
lar to encourage greater export- 
orientation by the manufacturing and 
services sectors. 

The implementation of micro 
economic reforms — no matter how 
difficult — must remain high on the 
Government’s agenda. 

A broad-ranging further program of 
reforms is in train to remove impedi- 
ments to the restructuring of the 
economy and to broaden and 
strengthen the economic base. 

In particular, the Government will 
be seeking to ensure greater 
efficiencies and to reduce unnecessary 
costs in important areas such as trans- 
port and communications and govern- 
ment imposts on industry. 

We have embarked on major 
reviews of public sector enterprises, 
specific industries such as coastal 
shipping and ports and on the com- 
pany tax system. 

In addition, as part of the new work 
program of the Industries Assistance 
Commission (IAC), inquiries will be 
conducted into trade in services, food 
processing, travel and tourism. 

And we have set in train the pro- 
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cesses for introducing more compe- 
tition into the domestic aviation sector 
and for review of our national edu- 
cation and training arrangements. 

But we must also focus on domestic 
industry assistance policies. 

Since 1983, the thrust of the 
Government’s industry policy has 
changed in focus, with less emphasis 
on defensive policies of import protec- 
tion and correspondingly greater 
weight on the instruments likely to 
shift industry towards a more competi- 
tive and export orientation. 

For example, industry plans involv- 
ing commitments between govern- 
ment, employers and unions have 
been developed for several industries 
— such as steel and heavy engineer- 
ing — with the aim of increasing 
their exposure to the international 
market and improving their 
competitiveness. 

Various positive assistance measures 
have been introduced. 

These include measures to increase 
expenditure and development and 
help industry upgrade its performance 
in the commercialisation of new tech- 
nology, export marketing and 
innovation. 

However, although protection levels 
on an industry-by-industry basis have 
been reviewed the average effective 
rate of protection provided to the 
manufacturing sector has only 
declined modestly — from 21 per 
cent in 1982-83 to 19 per cent in 
1986-87. 

This decline was due to a reduction 
in measured assistance to industries 
protected by import quotas (for 
example, the textiles, clothing and 
footwear industries and the motor 
vehicle industry). 

In reality, the assistance to other 
manufacturing industries has 
remained broadly unchanged. 

This situation warrants a 
re-appraisal of the general levels of 
assistance provided to Australian 
industry, particularly in view of the 
increase in competitiveness imparted 
by the depreciation of the Australian 
dollar since early 1985. 

By way of simple illustration, the 
direct effect on aggregate import 
prices of the 35 per cent devaluation 
since December 1985 would be equiv- 
alent to that induced by a notional 
six-fold increase in the nominal tariff 
rate; in other words, equivalent to 
lifting the average nominal tariff rate 
from 12 per cent to about 70 per cent. 

The situation for some highly pro- 


tected industries is even more striking. 

A simple calculation of the effects 
on motor vehicle imports, for 
example, suggests an increase from 34 
per cent to some 105 per cent. 

But the actual equivalent nominal 
increase would be significantly 
greater, because most of our imports 
come from countries (such as Japan 
and in Europe) against whose 
currencies the Australian dollar has 
depreciated by substantially more than 
35 per cent. 

In this environment it will be a 
problem to attract new investment 
away from its traditional domestic 
orientation towards the necessary 
export development effort. 

A review of the total protection 
level becomes an imperative in these 
circumstances if export industries are 
to be promoted. 

Australia must speed up the process 
begun since 1983 in moving away 
from its post-war industry assistance 
policy, which left large sectors of 
industry sheltered from international 
competition and dependent on a wide 
range of government measures for 
survival. 

It is an inescapable fact that persist- 
ence in applying inward-looking 
industry policies is bound to prove 
counter-productive and costly. 

We have made some progress in 
changing industry attitudes in Aus- 
tralia and to encourage it to focus 
attention on the wider world market. 

The boost to the international 
competitiveness of Australian industry 
brought about by the depreciation of 
the Australian dollar offers scope to 
reinforce and quicken the process of 
industrial adjustment. 

Mr Chairman, national measures 
cannot work unless close attention is 
also paid to developments overseas. 

The Australian economy is heavily 
dependent on a healthy world trading 
environment. 

In turn, the health of the world 
economy depends on international 
recognition of the gains from trade 
and specialisation. 

This is why we in government are 
continuing to work hard to support 
the Uruguay Round of multilateral 
trade negotiations. 

A high priority is being given to 
improve the multilateral framework in 
which world trade is conducted. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
many international observers see the 
current round of negotiations as offer- 
ing the last chance for effective 








reforms to the multilateral trade system. 

The Uruguay Round has a very 
broad agenda which Australia has 
supported. 

It covers issues such as market 
access across all sectors; removal of 
non-tariff barriers and subsidies; trade 
in natural resource products; dispute 
settlement; and rules for new areas 
such as trade in services and intellec- 
tual property rights. 

In order to derive the maximum 
negotiating benefit from multilateral 
trade negotiations, Australia has 
announced its preparedness to nego- 
tiate tariff formula cuts and to phase 
out all quantitative import measures 
designed to protect Australian industry. 

Eventual decisions on these pro- 
posals will depend on the value of 
reciprocal concessions that might be 
on offer and on the legitimate assist- 
ance needs of the industries concerned. 

The Government is ensuring that 
the Uruguay Round effectively 
addresses Australia’s concerns for 
comprehensive agricultural trade 
reform. 

Trade in agriculture has never 
effectively come under GATT rules 
and represents one of the most dis- 
torted areas of world trade. 

Australia’s active role in the Cairns 
Group of Agricultural Fair Trading 
Nations and our close consultations 
with industry on our policy positions 
and approaches, will ensure that Aus- 
tralian interests are effectively rep- 
resented in the negotiations. 

I want to emphasise that Australia’s 
commitment to global trade reforms 
has not been at the expense of pursu- 
ing bilateral trade initiatives. 

Our multilateral and bilateral 
initiatives are mutually reinforcing. 

We are using both avenues to 
advance our trade interests. 

With the amalgamation of the for- 
mer Departments of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, we are now better placed 
to defend Australia’s trade interests in 
a hostile international trading environ- 
ment by ensuring that decision 
makers are more informed of 
Australia’s position and the wider 
implications of their decisions. 

For example, we have urged the 
United States in the strongest political 
and strategic terms to take a leader- 
ship role in progressing international 
trade reforms and, in particular, not 
to take legislative action such as the 
comprehensive trade bills, which are 
prejudicial to Australia’s trade interests. 

The successful development of 


Australia’s political links to the Chi- 
nese leadership, and the subsequent 
extension of these links to help 
expand the economic relationship, is a 
good example of the practical import- 
ance of integrating our external politi- 
cal, strategic and economic and trade 
interests to facilitate our dealings with 
overseas countries. 

Indeed, with China, we are follow- 
ing up with more initiatives to sup- 
port our trade and commercial interests. 

My colleagues Mr Duffy and Sena- 
tor Button are in China for the 
Australia-China Joint Ministerial 
Economic Commission meeting to 
explore possibilities for expanding 
two-way trade and for closer cooper- 
ation on economic and investment 
matters. 

During his stay in China, Mr Duffy 
signed a memorandum of understand- 
ing On concessional finance to support 
development projects essential for 
China’s modernisation program. 

The arrangements are aimed at 
facilitating the use of Australian goods 
and services. 

Mr Chairman, this Government has 
worked hard to develop bilateral 
relations with overseas governments in 
support of our trade interests. 

In doing so, we have worked closely 
with the Australian business com- 
munity to support and encourage 
their endeavours. 

When the Prime Minister and I 
visited the Soviet Union late last year, 
we were accompanied by a delegation 
of a dozen senior Australian business 
representatives, 

They were able to participate in our 
discussions with Soviet Ministers and 
were able to put directly to the Soviets 
their views, interests and proposals on 
increasing bilateral trade and econ- 
omic links between our two countries. 

The discussions were valuable, 
coming at a time when the Soviet 
Union is undergoing a process of 
unprecedented economic and social 
reform. 

During the visit, I signed a major 
new agreement with the Soviet 
Union, which will provide a frame- 
work for broadening the Australia- 
USSR trade relationship. 

The agreement recognises the need 
to diversify the trade relationship 
beyond the exchange of goods into 
rapidly developing areas of oppor- 
tunity for joint ventures in both 
countries and exchanges of technology. 

We intend to work closely with the 
Australian business community in 


implementing the agreement and pro- 
moting Australian commercial interests. 

In my recent visit to the Middle 
East, I signed bilateral trade agree- 
ments with Jordan, Israel and Egypt, 
which will provide appropriate fora to 
examine ways of expanding trade and 
to seek solutions to problems which 
may arise in these trading relationships. 

My visit to the Middle East was also 
to attend a conference with our Heads 
of Mission from the region in which a 
prime area of discussion involved ways 
of pursuing more vigorously 
Australia’s trade objectives in the region. 

In particular, we explored 
Australia’s present and potential role 
in the Middle East, both as a supplier 
of commodities and manufactures, as 
well as services. 

Our business sector will also benefit 
from the trade and economic oppor- 
tunities that will accrue through a 
greater level of integration with the 
fast-growing economies of the West- 
ern Pacific region. 

This was the thinking behind the 
major iron and steel initiative with 
China. 

It has already resulted in a major 
Chinese investment in the Mt 
Channar iron ore mine. 

This should see further increases in 
exports of raw materials and semi- 
finished steel products to China over 
the next decade, along with transfers 
of technology and skills. 

The thinking is also reflected in 
Australia’s approach to the mid-term 
review of the Australia New Zealand 
Closer Economic Relations Trade 
Agreement, which has seen Australia 
strongly expanding its share of New 
Zealand’s manufacturing market. 


We are acutely conscious of devel- 
opments in our region. 

As a result, we are looking carefully 
at possible initiatives with fast-growing 
economies such as Thailand, whose 
industrialisation strategies could see it 
become the region’s next newly indus- 
trialising country in the near term. 

My forthcoming ministerial meet- 
ings in Seoul and Tokyo in April and 
my conference with heads of Aus- 
tralian missions in North Asia will 
provide the opportunity to discuss, at 
first hand, economic and trade devel- 
opments in the region. 

In particular, I am vitally aware of 
the restructuring process taking place 
in Japan, and the emerging potential 
economic and commercial opportun- 
ities for Australia. 
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There are growing indications that 
Japan could emerge, over the medium 
term, aS a new engine of growth for 
the Western Pacific Region in a num- 
ber of important ways: 

e first, as an even more important 
buyer of regional goods, particularly 
of manufacturing products, as a 
result of the appreciating yen and 
domestic demand stimulation policies; 

e second, as a significant supplier of 
capital, technology and aid, as it 
increasingly relocates parts of its 
manufacturing industries and 
recycles its burgeoning international 
reserves; and 

e third, as a growing supplier of a 
new source of regional growth, 
through rapidly expanding overseas 
tourism, reflecting shorter working 
hours, more leisure time and higher 
standards of living of the Japanese 
people. 

Developments in Japan (and indeed 
the North Asia region) are clearly 
vital to Australia’s economic well-being. 

But the approach that we should 
take in pursuing our interests in the 
region requires close integration of 
government and business activities to 
ensure that they are mutually 
reinforcing. 

I would not advocate unwarranted 
official involvement in commercial 
affairs. 

But I do believe that the Govern- 
ment should do all it can to support 
Australia’s business interests. 

This is especially so in countries 
which are accustomed to a greater 
degree of official involvement and 
support for commercial exchanges. 

As Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade I am seeking to build trade and 
economic priorities more deeply into 
the management of Australia’s inter- 
national relations. 

I am also encouraging closer con- 
sultation between my portfolio and 
related areas of government so as to 
produce more coherent external pol- 
icy approaches. 

As an example, my Department and 
the Australian Trade Commission 
have been collaborating in developing 
bilateral trade strategies to ensure we 
have better integration of export pro- 
motion and development activities 
with clearly focused bilateral negotiat- 
ing strategies. 

I have also recently completed a 
major reorganisation and expansion of 
the membership of the Trade Devel- 
opment Council and the three associ- 
ated specialist advisory groups — the 
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Trade Negotiations Advisory Group, 
the Agricultural Trade Advisory 
Group and the Trade in Services 
Advisory Group. 

The council and the advisory 
groups comprise prominent Australian 
business people, academics and trade 
unionists. 

I shall be announcing shortly the 
names of these advisers, whose contri- 
butions will strengthen and broaden 
the advice to government on 
Australia’s continuing participation in 
trade negotiations and other trade 
initiatives. 

Mr Chairman, recent trends and 
developments in the economy show 
that the transformation that is occur- 
ring in Australia’s trade is encouraging. 

There has been a strong diversifi- 
cation of exports towards manufac- 
tures and services. 

In 1986-87 Australian exports of 
manufactures increased by about 23 
per cent and services exports grew by 
about 18 per cent. 

In the two years to 1986-87 more 
than half of all Australia’s economic 
growth was due to the net export 
sector. 

Australia has been able to sell prod- 
ucts to foreigners which we have 
never been able to do previously. 

For example, we are now selling 
automotive components to Germany, 
the United States and Japan; com- 
puter parts to Singapore; wine to 
France; and we have penetrated the 
United States rubber and battery 
markets. 

Our foreign tourist industry is 
booming. 

But despite the dramatic improve- 
ment in our trade performance we 
still have more to do. 

Our share of world trade remained 
at 1.1 per cent in 1987, the same per- 
centage as in 1986. 

Clearly we need to make greater 
efforts. 

But a recent survey I commissioned 
gives me cause for concern. 

I asked the heads of our overseas 
posts to evaluate the performance of 
Australian firms in exploiting export 
opportunities. 

The exercise yielded disappointing 
results which confirm those of earlier 
surveys on the subject, including one 
conducted by the Committee for 
Economic Development of Australia 
(CEDA) in 1986 which focused on 
prospects in the Pacific basin. 

The CEDA study drew attention to 
the weak commitment of Australian 


firms to trading in the Pacific basin. 

My own survey of overseas posts 
also indicates that Australian busi- 
nesses have not fully exploited avail- 
able export opportunities and that 
improved business attitudes and com- 
mitment to export could result in sig- 
nificant trade expansion. 

For example, our overseas posts 
recently contacted 100 Australian 
firms exporting successfully to the UK 
or France to highlight the additional 
customers existing in Belgium- 
Luxembourg. 

Of the 100 firms, only two 
responded, and only one followed up 
with a visit to the market. 

Similar reports have come in from 
the dynamic north Asian markets. 

It is regrettable that the most fre- 
quently cited constraint to successful 
exploitation of export opportunities 
has been Australian business manage- 
ment attitudes and the Australian 
export “culture”. 

The challenge for Australian busi- 
ness is to develop new, more energetic 
approaches to business planning, 
approaches which see exports as inte- 
gral to business growth and 
profitability, and the Australian econ- 
omy as increasingly just a part of a 
global market place. 

Mr Chairman, I have traversed the 
major policies through which the 
Government is maximising its contri- 
bution to improving Australia’s 
trading performance. 

I have referred to the ways in 
which my portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade is working to maximise 
Australia’s commercial interests by 
more effectively integrating Australia’s 
trade and foreign policy approaches. 

The reality is that adjustment to 
improve our trade performance can be 
painful, but we have no choice. 

The adjustment task, while not 
easy, must be speeded up. 

I have referred to the Government's 
acceptance of the need for the appro- 
priate policy responses (for example, 
greater wage flexibility, more 
reductions in industry assistance, and 
more microeconomic reforms) to 
increase our chances of tackling our 
trade problems effectively. 

But business — and the community 
at large — must take the same approach. 
We need a stronger and sustained 

export culture. 

Australian industry must become 
more competitive, more innovative 
and less dependent on government 
assistance. u 
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ittle over twelve months ago, I 
tabled in this House a White 
which has set the course of 
development towards a self-reliant 
defence posture until the end of the 
century. 

Today I wish to report the progress 
we have made over the past year in 
making self-reliance a reality for 
Australia. 

The White Paper committed this 
Government to develop a defence 
force which is carefully designed to 
meet the unique demands of 
Australia’s strategic circumstances. 

Australians of all shades of political 
opinion have welcomed the new clar- 
ity which the White Paper has 
brought to defence planning. 

In particular they have welcomed 
the White Paper’s affirmation that, 
with careful management, we can 
maintain a self-reliant defence posture 
at a reasonable and sustainable cost. 

It is fundamental to this 
Government’s defence policy that our 
defence posture must be affordable. 
Australia’s security will not be 
enhanced by making grand plans 
which cannot be fulfilled. This has 
happened before — for example in 
1976. 

Our defence policy encompasses the 
largest capital investment program in 
Australia’s peacetime history. But we 
can fund that program without con- 
tinuous growth in defence spending, 
provided we manage the defence 
budget carefully. 

We have proved that over the past 
year. Financial circumstances have 
been tough. After years of strong 
growth under the Hawke Government 
defence spending has been cut this 
year. But through innovative manage- 
ment we have kept the White Paper 
on track. 

We had some confidence this could 
be achieved because the program — 
unlike the grandiose plans of our pre- 
decessors — is not based on 
unrealistically high funding expec- 
tations. Investment in new equipment 
is spread over 15 years and we have 


committed little more than half the 
funds likely to be available in that 
period. 

The White Paper also recognised 
that it would be possible to make bet- 
ter use of the funds already available 
to defence by concentrating spending 
in areas of high priority. 

Realistic planning and good man- 
agement are fundamental to the 
White Paper program and realistic 
planning and good management have 
enabled it to survive the test of the 
last nine months virtually unscathed. 

The Australian Defence Force 1s 
undergoing unprecedented changes at 
a number of levels. Each of the three 
Services is progressively being 
re-equipped with the most appropriate 
weaponry available as many of the 
programs outlined in the White Paper 
have begun in earnest. However, the 
White Paper program is about more 
than equipment; it is about the people 
who make up the Defence Force, the 
command of our forces, and their 
deployment. I will be saying more 
about this shortly. 

It is our assessment that, in credible 
contingencies, operations in the sea- 
air gap to the north and north-west of 
Australia and the protection of the 
infrastructure in the north would be 
of prime importance. This would 
require the deployment of consider- 
able forces in the area and in some 
cases could require operations further 
afield through our northern bases. 
Operations by the maritime, ground 
and air forces involved would require 
close coordination and extensive logis- 
tic support. In addition there would 
be a requirement for very close 
cooperation with the civil authorities. 

The shift in emphasis in our 
defence effort northwards is a key 
element in the Government’s defence 
policy. Two important decisions have 
been made which will give form and 
substance to this new direction. 

First, the Government has decided 
to establish a Northern Command 
based at Darwin. 

Northern Command, or Norcom as 
it will be called, will be the focal 
point for the coordination of peace- 
time activity and will provide the 
nucleus for the larger organisation 
which would need to be quickly put 
in place in the event of a defence 
emergency. 

Norcom will be a subordinate for- 
mation of Land Command. It will be 
predominantly oriented towards the 
planning and conduct of land oper- 


ations but will be jointly staffed. It 
will be commanded by a brigadier 
supported by a staff drawn from the 
present 7th Military District Head- 
quarters in Darwin together with 
Navy and RAAF personnel. 

Norcom’s area of responsibility will 
include the Northern Territory and 
the Kimberley region of Western Aus- 
tralia together with adjacent waters. 
Army units in the Norcom area will 
come directly under Norcom and 
naval and air units will be available to 
support Norcom activities. Additional 
forces will be assigned from time to 
time if the need arises. 

The new command should be oper- 
ational by July this year. 

These new arrangements demon- 
strate our commitment to the defence 
of our north as expressed in the White 
Paper. They put in place a joint oper- 
ational headquarters capable of con- 
ducting low level operations and other 
peacetime tasks and capable of expan- 
sion in the event of escalation. They 
also will enhance the already close 
working relationship with the civil 
authorities and the civilian com- 
munity. This relationship would be 
vital in the event of low-level conflict 
or major natural disaster. 

The second important decision 
relating to the defence of the north is 
to conduct a major defence force 
exercise there next year based on the 
strategy outlined in the White Paper. 

This exercise, named Kangaroo 89, 
will be the biggest military activity in 
Australia since the Second World 
War, and will be the first major 
defence force exercise based on the 
White Paper strategy. It will exercise 
the ability of the Defence Force to 
respond to widely dispersed low-level 
threats. Land force activities will 
extend right across the north of Aus- 
tralia and maritime and air activities 
will extend from Australia’s north- 
western maritime approaches to 
Torres Strait and the new air bases at 
Tindal in the Northern Territory and 
Derby in the north west. 

More than 17 000 ground troops, 
supported by naval and air units, will 
participate. United States forces will 
make a major contribution by 
allowing us to exercise capabilities 
which shortly will be introduced into 
the Defence Force. For example, 
United States Black Hawk helicopters 
will provide the degree of mobility for 
our ground forces which we will 
acquire when our own Black Hawks 
become operational. 
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A significant aspect of the White 
Paper strategy which will be exercised 
in Kangaroo 89 will be the deploy- 
ment of selected Army Reserve units 
of the Ist and 3rd Divisions in their 
new role of protecting vital northern 
installations. 

While it will be a major event, exer- 
cise Kangaroo 89 will enable us to 
exercise only some of the many capa- 
bilities called for in the White Paper. 
These capabilities, some of which sub- 
stantially exist and some of which we 
are in the process of development and 
refinement include intelligence and 
surveillance, strike and interdiction, 
enhanced maritime warfare and mine 
countermeasures capabilities, develop- 
ment of the Army’s capability for dis- 
persed operations, enhancing 
command, control and communi- 
cation systems and streamlining 
administration and logistics. 

The strategy of defence in depth 
gives priority to being able to mount 
operations capable of defeating enemy 
forces in our area of direct military 
interest. This means we must have 
forces capable of tracking and target- 
ing an adversary, which can mount 
maritime and air operations in the 
sea-air gap to our north, and which 
can carry out offensive strike and 
interdiction missions. Our forces must 
have a comprehensive range of 
defensive capabilities — including air 
defence, mine countermeasures, and 
protection of coastal trade — and 
must embody mobile land forces able 
to defeat hostile incursions at remote 
locations. 

Defence in depth gives priority to 
meeting credible levels of threat in 
our area of direct military interest. 
The strategic assessments in the 
White Paper analysis are still perti- 
nent and remain the basis of our 
capability programs. 

The strategy of defence in depth 
calls on the Defence Force to be 
deployable and effective in the most 
likely areas of operation. The chal- 
lenge of operating in the north 
demands not only investment in 
appropriate equipment but the estab- 
lishment of a facilities infrastructure. 
Equipment and support facilities are 
an integral part of a defence capability 
throughout the three defensive layers 
we are building. 

The first important requirement for 
Australia’s defence is to possess com- 
prehensive intelligence about our 
region and a surveillance capacity to 
detect and track intruders in maritime 
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approaches. The Government has 
assigned a high priority to the devel- 
opment of a network of operational 
over-the-horizon radars to enhance 
our ability to monitor the vast sea and 
air gap to our north. 

The upgrade of the initial over-the- 
horizon radar installation at Alice 
Springs is well under way and due for 
completion in 1990 at a total cost of 
about $60 million. The upgrade at 
Alice Springs will assist in project 
definition studies for a network of up 
to three radars, the first of which 
should become operational in the 


»mid-1990s. Within the next few weeks 


an invitation to register interest in the 
development of the first operational 
radar will be issued to industry. The 
estimated cost of the entire project 1s 
$500 million and will involve Aus- 
tralian industry in design development 
and construction. 

The development of the Australian 
defence satellite communications 
station at Geraldton is progressing to 
plan. The land for the station has 
been acquired and contracts are being 
let for the supply of services, the 
access road and other site-related 
works. Construction work on the pro- 
ject itself is scheduled to start in Sep- 
tember this year. 

Competing tenders are currently 
being evaluated for modern electronic 
support systems for the Defence 
Force’s P3C Orion long-range mari- 
time patrol and surveillance aircraft. 
The successful tenderer is expected to 
be announced early next year. 

Our surveillance capability will be 
enhanced by the delivery of the 
Navy’s new Seahawk helicopters, of 
which 16 have been ordered to equip 
our FFG-7 class guided missile frig- 
ates. The first of these aircraft has 
already flown in the United States and 
the first two Seahawks should be 
delivered to the RAN in November. 
This will enhance our flexibility for a 
range of maritime tasks apart from 
surveillance, as the Seahawks have 
significant anti-submarine warfare, 
and weapons targeting capabilities. 

Our surveillance capabilities are 
also being enhanced by the develop- 
ment of towed acoustic arrays for our 
new submarines and surface ships. 
This development will add signifi- 
cantly to our capability for sub-surface 
surveillance of our maritime 
approaches. A request for tender has 
been issued for the full-scale engin- 
eering development of the arrays 
based on indigenous technology devel- 








oped jointly by the Defence Science 
and Technology Organisation and 
Australian industry. The full scope of 
the project is to design, manufacture 
and trial arrays for our new submarines. 

The Government has also recog- 
nised the importance of mapping and 
charting for military operations and 
surveillance. Recently a contract 
valued at $18.7 million was awarded 
for local construction of four inshore 
survey ships. We have also called for 
tenders for the manufacture of an 
Australian-designed laser airborne 
depth sounder. Bathymetry services 
have been transferred from the 
Department of Administrative Ser- 
vices to the Navy. 

Action has been taken in a number 
of areas to expand the deployment of 
our maritime patrol capabilities 
through cooperation with regional 
nations, particularly New Zealand. It 
has been agreed to increase the num- 
ber of RAAF long-range maritime 
patrol aircraft deployments in the 
South Pacific. 

To complement these enhanced 
intelligence and surveillance capabili- 
ties there 1s a requirement for a naval/ 
air capability to destroy enemy forces 
in our approaches and to protect focal 
points and shipping lanes. Our strike 
and interdiction capabilities have been 
strengthened through a number of 
significant steps. 

The project with the highest profile 
has undoubtedly been the new sub- 
marine acquisition for which a con- 
tract was signed in June last year. The 
Australian Submarine Corporation 
will oversee the construction of six 
Kockums type 471 submarines at Port 
Adelaide. The establishment of con- 
struction facilities is already under 
way and building of the first submar- 
ine should begin in 1989. The combat 
system should be fitted by 1992 and 
the vessel launched in 1994. The five 
other submarines will be launched in 
the years 1995-1999, 

A number of contracts worth 
approximately $390 million have been 
placed for such items as combat sys- 
tems, weapons discharge equipment, 
propulsion systems, computer software 
and the sonar installation. This pro- 
vides substantial opportunities for 
Australian industry involvement as 
over 70 per cent of the platform work 
and 45 per cent of the combat system 
work will be performed in Australia. 

Another important component of 
the second layer will be the new 
ANZAC patrol frigates. This project 
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has provided us with a valuable 
avenue for cooperation with New Zea- 
land. We have signed a memorandum 
of understanding with New Zealand 
covering the purchase of a similar 
class of vessel for our navies. We will 
take eight of the vessels while New 
Zealand may purchase four. 

Two Australian-based consortia 
with New Zealand partners have been 
formed, each in association with a 
ship designer, to tender for construc- 
tion of the ships in Australia. The 
contract for construction will be let 
about the middle of next year with 
the first ship due for delivery in the 
mid-1990s. 

An effective mine countermeasures 
force able to keep our major ports 
open and nearby ocean areas safe is a 
high priority for the Government. 
Trials of the two Australian-built 
minehunting catamarans are proceed- 
ing and a decision on the purchase of 
further vessels will be made once 
trials are complete. A former Depart- 
ment of Transport vessel has been 
acquired to test the “craft of oppor- 
tunity” minesweeping concept, using 
innovative Australian-designed acous- 
tic and magnetic sweeping equipment. 
Development work has also com- 
menced for a mine warfare systems 
centre. 

The level of protection afforded to 
our surface ships is being enhanced 
through the collaborative development 
with the United States of a ship 
defence system. This undertaking, 
known as Project Nulka, is drawing 
upon innovative, indigenous technol- 
ogies from within the Defence Sci- 
ence and Technology Organisation 
(DSTO) and Australian industry. A 
prime contract has been placed with a 
leading Australian electronics com- 
pany with support from the 
Government’s factories and DSTO. 

This is consistent with the 
Government’s policy of expanding the 
role of Australian industry in such 
undertakings. Associated electronics 
work in the United States is providing 
an avenue for valuable technology 
transfers through joint project 
management. 

In order to enhance our ability to 
deploy our maritime forces in north- 
ern and north western strategic areas, 
the Government has taken steps 
towards the creation of a genuine two 
ocean navy. Our planning is for half 
of our major surface combatants and 
submarine forces as well as mine 
countermeasure vessels and an afloat 


support ship to be based in Western 
Australia by the turn of the century. 

A number of developments have 
already taken place at HMAS Stirling, 
near Perth, including the home 
porting of the submarine HMAS 
Oxley in September last year. At pre- 
sent there are two destroyers, a hydro- 
graphic ship and two Fremantle class 
patrol boats also based at Stirling. A 
third destroyer will be home ported in 
Western Australia next year. 

Late last year an agreement was 
reached with the Western Australian 
Government jointly to support a new 
marine facility at nearby Jervoise Bay 
which will include a shiplift capa- 
bility, to be enhanced as operations of 
naval vessels in the west increase. 

Broad planning has been completed 
for a two-stage development of HMAS 
Stirling which will progressively cater 
for half the fleet’s basing require- 
ments. Comprehensive studies are also 
under way into the viability of a relo- 
cation of the eastern fleet base from 
Sydney Harbour to Jervis Bay. The 
first stage of the studies is an environ- 
mental impact study. 

The major airborne component of 
our air defence capability is the acqui- 
sition of the F/A-18s. At present acti- 
vation of Hornet operational 
squadrons is proceeding smoothly, 
with 38 aircraft delivered so far. Two 
squadrons and an operational conver- 
sion unit have been established at 
RAAF Base Williamtown. However, 
there is a lag of five aircraft in the 
delivery timetable and remedial action 
is under way. 

Project definition work for the 
upgrade of the avionics of our F-111s 
is now complete. Proposals to 
implement the major components of 
the update, the avionics and the 
avionics test equipment will be con- 
sidered next financial year. 

Sixty-seven PC9/A pilot training 
aircraft are being acquired as an 
eventual replacement for the present 
C14 airtrainers. The first two aircraft 
from the Australian production line 
were accepted from Hawker de 
Havilland in December last year. 

As local production at Bankstown 
expands, so too will the level of Aus- 
tralian manufactured components 
used in the aircraft; the 21st and later 
aircraft will be almost entirely pro- 
duced in Australia. 

The operations of our air defence 
aircraft, strike and interdiction aircraft 
and our surveillance aircraft are to be 
enhanced through the development of 
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our northern airfield’s infrastructure. 
The major works at Tindal are pro- 
gressing on schedule and within 
budget. Over 75 per cent of the works 
have already been completed and 
RAAF personnel have begun to man 
the base, with a planned date for the 
commencement of F/A-18 basing in 
October this year. i 

The airfield and associated works 
near Derby were completed in 
December last year and planning is 
proceeding for other support works to 
further enhance the operational capa- 
bilities of this bare base airfield. The 
Government expects to be able to 
fund this in the 1989-90 budget year. 

Investigations have also commenced 
into a Cape York Peninsula airfield 
site through joint consultative 
arrangements with the Queensland 
Government. Present planning is for 
work to begin in the 1990-91 financial 
year subject to the results of an 
environmental impact study. 

The final element of the 
Government’s defence strategy calls 
for a flexible ground force, with air 
and naval support, able to react to an 
enemy incursion and to protect dis- 
persed population centres and infra- 
structure. The restructuring of our 
ground forces to meet credible 
contingencies has progressed well. An 
Army force structure based on the Ist 
Division, two Reserve Divisions and 
training and logistic commands has 
been retained. | 
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The shift in the focus of Army 
operations northwards has been par- 
ticularly apparent over the past 12 
months. Planning for the 2nd Cavalry 
Regiment to move from Holsworthy 
to Darwin is well advanced and the 
regiment should be installed in its 
new barracks by the end of 1992. 
Appropriate training areas are also 
being acquired. An examination of 
the implications of relocating a brig- 
ade to the north is also under way, 
with a study of the strategic, oper- 
ational, logistic and personnel impli- 
cations scheduled for completion later 
this year. 

The emphasis on ground based sur- 
veillance has continued with the 
development of the regional force sur- 
veillance units in the north. Norforce 
participated with the 2nd Cavalry 
Regiment in exercises in the North- 
ern Territory late in 1987. New 
regional force surveillance unit depots 
are planned and the raising of two 
new companies by 51 Far North 
Queensland Regiment next year will 
enable it to increase its presence in 
the Gulf of Carpentaria and Torres 
Strait regions. 

To ensure that we get the most 
appropriate mobility for our forces, a 
selected range of wheeled armoured 
vehicles for possible use by the 2nd 
Cavalry Regiment will commence 
evaluation trials under northern con- 
ditions next year. 

The introduction into service of 39 
Black Hawk battlefield helicopters is 
progressing well, with the delivery of 
the first Australian assembled helicop- 
ters scheduled for April. The acqui- 
sition of the Black Hawks will 
contribute significantly to the combat 
power of the Army’s operational 
deployment force. This capability 
should be fully operational within the 
target period of five years and full 
Army manning is likely to be 
achieved by 1993-94, 

The role of the Reserve has been 
enhanced through the introduction of 
call out legislation last year. The 
Army Reserve is now being developed 
as an integral part of the force rather 
than a component of its expansion 
base. This process, which has been 
achieved within the 26 000 manpower 
ceiling detailed in the White Paper, is 
almost complete. The reorganisation 
has provided the Army Reserve with a 
sense of purpose which is reflected in 
improved morale and reduced wastage. 

Other equipment projects, princi- 
pally for the Army, include new small 
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arms, 105 mm guns, bridging, all- 
terrain cranes, medium trucks and 
radios. 

Other aspects of defence planning 
are being redirected in the light of 
our new policy orientation. 

A major review of Defence Force 
command and control arrangements 
was carried out last year. It concluded 
that the present system of joint force 
commanders should be further devel- 
oped in several important directions. I 
will give details of these changes and 
make public a declassified version of 
this review in the near future. 


The new military manpower system 
referred to in the White Paper has 
been introduced to give the Services a 
stable trained force and supplemen- 
tation of the training force to match 
fluctuating separation rates. 

Defence property holdings have 
been reviewed, and those not required 
for efficient operations will be dis- 
posed of. 

I have already mentioned Australian 
industry's involvement in several key 
defence equipment projects. Aus- 
tralian industry involvement in the 
supply, repair and maintenance of 
Defence Force stores and equipment 
has been increased dramatically under 
this Government. 

This comprehensive Australian 
industry involvement in defence pro- 
curement is a direct consequence of 
the Government’s commitment to 
defence self-reliance. it is also a vindi- 
cation of the Government’s wider 
economic policies and initiatives. For 
example, our ability to source over 
two-thirds by value of the submarine 
and ANZAC ship projects in Australia 
is due in large part to Australian 
industry's increasing ability to com- 
pete for work in the international 
market place. 

The Government also has moved to 
realise the potential of an increasingly 
competitive Australian defence indus- 
try to generate export income. In late 
1986 I announced a series of practical 
measures to foster Australian defence 
exports. These measures were based 
in part of preliminary recommen- 
dations by my ministerial consultant, 
Mr Bob Cooksey. I also took up Mr 
Cooksey’s suggestion that current 
defence export guidelines could be 
revised to enable a better balance of 
Australian commercial, defence and 
international interests in the defence 
export area. 

The Government has recently 
agreed to a series of principles to 


guide detailed revision of existing 
defence export guidelines. The Gov- 
ernment also agreed to streamline 
existing cumbersome administrative 
arrangements. Substantial work is 
required to finalise the new arrange- 
ments which are to be in place by 
May this year. 

The Government recognised in the 
White Paper that the highly skilled 
and dedicated members of the 
Defence Force are our most valuable 
defence resource. 

The Opposition said a lot about our 
defence personnel policies, but they 
have offered no solutions to the 
undoubted difficulties the ADF faces 
in keeping highly skilled people. 

This Government has given unpre- 
cedented attention to this issue. My 
colleague Mrs Kelly has been 
appointed to undertake a thorough 
overhaul of defence personnel issues, 
and her work in this area is both very 
important and very complex. Anyone 
who believes that the solutions in this 
area are simple does not understand 
the problem. 

We have allocated substantial funds 
to rectify deficiencies in the personnel 
area which have been building up 
over many years. 

The most widespread and justified 
complaint by service personnel relates 
to the quality of the defence housing 
stock. The Government recognised 
this deficiency by establishing the 
Defence Housing Authority, which 
began operation on January | this 
year. The Government is committed 
to spending $750 million on upgrad- 
ing existing houses or acquiring new 
houses over a 10-year period. 

The Government also is committed 
to improving living conditions for 
single people in the Defence Force. A 
$57 million project will begin this 
year to upgrade existing barracks 
accommodation by the provision of 
4500 single rooms. 

The question of appropriate salaries 
and allowances for members of the 
Defence Force has been addressed by 
the independent tribunal established 
by the Government. 

The tribunal has now determined 
17 Defence Force remuneration cases, 
four of which were national wage case 
flow-on increases. These proceedings 
have all led to Defence Force pay or 
allowances increases within the 
national wage case principles, and 
include the second tier increase 
agreed with the Commonwealth and 
which the Defence Force achieved on 








its own merits. The Defence Force 
Remuneration Tribunal is serving its 
purpose well. 

None of these achievements could 
have been realised without particu- 
larly adept resource management. 

When considering the terms of ref- 
erence which should be given to Paul 
Dibb for his review of defence force 
capabilities, the Government recog- 
nised that financial realism would be 
the key to successful implementation 
of his recommendations. 

The evidence for this was clear for 
all to see: the Fraser Government’s 
Afghanistan debacle had left the 
Defence Force confused and demoral- 
ised, and financial irresponsibility was 
the achilles heel of the 1976 White 
Paper. 

The firm foundation for military 
strength is economic strength. No 
matter how high it is on the 
Government’s list of priorities, 
defence — in peacetime — cannot be 
insulated from economic realities. 
When the full extent of the measures 
which would be required to revitalise 
the economy became apparent, the 
Government had no hesitation in 
deciding that defence, along with 
other important programs such as 
education, health and welfare, should 
contribute to economic recovery. 

In principle, there was nothing new 
or extraordinary about this: Similar 
action had been taken twice under 
governments led by Malcolm Fraser. 
However, in the past, the absence of a 
coherent set of priorities within the 
defence program had made the man- 
agement of austerity next to imposs- 
ible. The existence of the White 
Paper meant that, on this occasion, 
austerity was not only manageable 
but, in the final outcome, it has 
proved beneficial. It has driven us to 
find ways of meeting our total objec- 
tives at less cost than originally 
envisaged. 

The realisation of substantial econ- 
omies within the defence portfolio 
was an integral part of the White 
Paper strategy. Even before the White 
Paper was prepared, work had begun 
on the restructuring of the defence 
factories and dockyards. Williamstown 
Naval Dockyard in Melbourne, once a 
substantial burden on the defence 
appropriation, has now been sold to a 
private consortium for $100 million 
without diminishing our vital ship- 
building capability. 

In October last year the Govern- 
ment Aircraft Factories in Melbourne 





were placed on a more commercial 

footing when they began operations as 
a government-cwned company, known 
as Aerospace Technologies of Australia. 

Streamlining of other factories and 
facilities is continuing with emphasis 
on making their operations more com- 
mercially orientated. Significant pro- 
ductivity programs are being put in 
place, particularly at Garden Island 
Dockyard. 

More recently, the Government has 
instituted a review of defence logistics 
— an area which accounts for more 
than 30 per cent of the defence 
budget and employs 30 000 people. | 
am confident that it will be possible to 
achieve substantial savings; efficiency 
improvements already identified 
amount to over $100 million a year. 

Honourable members might be 
interested in some examples of 
improvements that are being 
introduced. 

We have approved changes to the 
defence contracting organisation and 
contracting procedures to simplify 
procurement. We are looking at 
streamlining our decision-making 
arrangements for purchasing stores 
and are planning to make substantial 
reductions in the administrative pro- 
cesses. We have looked at the size of 
the defence inventory, and found that 
many items have not been used for 
years. We are getting rid of those 
which we no longer need, We are 
introducing ways of making our pro- 
curement and stock distribution sys- 
tems run faster — which will lead to 
substantial reductions in expenditure 
and infrastructure. 

Other means of improving the 
efficiency and productivity of defence 
logistics also are being pursued. We 
are now placing major emphasis on 
the use of local management and 
commercial infrastructure in support 
of the Defence Force. For example, 
we are examining prospects for a 
much closer relationship with the 
transport industry in the management 
and running of defence commercial 
vehicles. 

Apart from these specific reviews, 
the whole structure of the Depart- 
ment 1s being streamlined to cut out 
waste and duplication, to produce a 
less hierarchical and more efficient 
structure. This is the most radical 
restructuring of the defence organis- 
ation, and of attitudes within it, since 
the Barnard reorganisation in 1973-75. 

Government policy requires 
Defence to shed 3.75 per cent of its 
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civilian staff by the end of June 1990. 
Savings of 3 per cent — that is 80 per 
cent of the target — have already 
been made. Last year civilian staffing 
was reduced by more than 1300. I 
should stress that these were balanced 
cuts spread across the defence spec- 
trum. For example, 16 senior execu- 
tive service positions have been 
abolished since July 1986. I expect to 
continue reducing civilian staff by at 
least 1 per cent a year over the next 
five years. 

‘Those who see the grey-suited man- 
darins of Russell Hill as regiments of 
Sir Humphreys should realise that in 
fact they are some of the toughest and 
brightest managers in the country. 

I do not believe we have yet 
reached the bottom of this barrel. It is 
the Government’s aim not only to 
achieve the White Paper’s objectives 
but to achieve them with as little cost 
to the taxpayer as possible. There is 
no merit in bringing down big 
defence budgets; the merit lies in 
what is achieved with the money. The 
Government will continue to seek 
savings through increased efficiency 
within the defence portfolio until it is 
satisfied that every dollar allocated is 
making an effective contribution to 
defence preparedness. 

At this stage it is difficult to quan- 
tify the overall savings which will flow 
from the large number of efficiency 
and restructuring programs which 
have been implemented or are being 
developed but I am confident that, if 
all planned savings are realised, about 
$200 million a year can be freed to 
fund the high priority programs ident- 
ified in the White Paper. 

Two hundred million dollars a year 
over the life of the White Paper pro- 
gram adds up to $36 million. When I 
remind honourable members that the 
target cost of the ANZAC ship project 
is $3.5 billion, it is readily apparent 
how significant these savings are. 

The White Paper objectives can be 
achieved without continuous real 
growth in the defence appropriation, 
provided the savings which can be 
obtained through increased efficiency 
are realised and the program con- 
tinues to be managed effectively. 

Finally I would like to acknowledge 
the dedication and professionalism of 
the men and women of the ADF who 
are responding to the challenges of 
the White Paper to build the Defence 
Force we need to make self-reliance a 
reality, and guarantee Australia’s 
security into the next century. = 
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The following questions and 
answers appeared in Hansard 
on March 15. 


Mozambique: detained 
Australian citizen 


Mr Johns — My question is 
addressed to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. I refer to the case 
of a Queensland man, Ian Grey, who 
has been detained in Mozambique 
since November 3, 1987. Can the 
Minister inform the House of action 
taken by the Australian Government 
in relation to Mr Grey’s welfare and 
to ensure that he is brought to trial? 
Can he further inform the House 
when it 1s expected that Mr Grey will 
be brought before the court? 


Mr Hayden — Mr lan Grey is an 
Australian citizen, a missionary, who 
was detained in Mozambique on 
November 3, 1987. Since his deten- 
tion the Australian Government has 
made a number of representations on 
his behalf. The consular representa- 
tive, Mr Alexander, from Harare, the 
capital of Zimbabwe, has gone to 
Maputo, the capital of Mozambique, 
on a number of occasions — and | 
think he is currently there — to look 
after Mr Grey’s consular interests. 
When I was there I took the oppor- 
tunity of making inquiries in Mr 
Grey’s interests and in particular to 
see what processes were in place to 
have his trial brought forward. It was 
my understanding that there was an 
undertaking to bring the trial forward 
within a relatively short time. It has 
been asserted by the Mozambiquans 
that they only undertook to bring the 
papers in relation to Mr Grey’s case 
before the court. That could easily 
have been so in that translation may 
have been a problem. Nonetheless, 
they have said the alleged offence is 
collaborating with armed bandits, 
which I presume is the Renamo 
forces. They claim they have evidence 
of these charges. We have urged that 
the charges be heard properly and in 
open court. It has been suggested that 
the media will probably be allowed to 
attend the trial which, as far as we are 
aware at this point, will be held 
before a military tribunal according to 
Mozambique law. 

The offences themselves are quite 
serious and are subject to the death 














penalty or up to 30 years imprison- 
ment. We have made representations 
on Mr Grey's behalf in relation to the 
form of legal representation he may 
have advocating for him before the 
court. Under Mozambiquan law it is 
our understanding that it will have to 
be a Mozambiquan lawyer. However, 
we have sought to negotiate arrange- 
ments where — if it is the family’s 
wish — an outside lawyer, that is 
from a country such as Australia, may 
be retained by the Grey family. 

The last we heard was that the trial 
date was set for March 15, but that 
has now been deferred. All I can say 
is that are we making every effort we 
can to protect this man’s interests. A 
great deal of effort has gone into it. 
We have diverted the energies of a 
very senior diplomat to work regularly 
and for extended periods in Maputo 
looking after his interests. When the 
trial gets under way we will second 
that man on a temporary basis to 
Maputo to cover the trial. That will 
mean that we will have to send 
additional back-up staff to support 
him and to complement the vacancy 
which is created in our representation 
in Harare. I stress we are not rep- 
resented on the ground in Maputo 
and that adds to our problems. 
Finally, I should say that we have 
been in regular contact with the Grey 
family on this case. 


Visas for South Africans 


Senator Button — Senator Macklin 
asked me a question today about par- 
ticipation by South Africans at a 
bicentennial gold conference in Mel- 
bourne on May 18 to 20. As I recall 
Senator Macklin’s question it was 
suggested that a large number of 
South Africans will participate, and 
that most of the participants are 
executives of gold mining companies. 
I am advised — and at this stage I am 
giving limited information only — 
that the Department of Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs 
is aware of about 50 applications from 
South African mining experts, mostly 
academics and technical experts, to 
participate in this conference. All of 
these applications are being con- 
sidered on a case by case basis in 
accordance with the Australian 
Government’s policy of limiting 
official and other contact with South 
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Africa. However, given South Africa’s 
position as the world’s major gold pro- 
ducer, the Government accepts that 
representation from that country is 
desirable and appropriate. 


Nuclear weapons 


Senator Gareth Evans — On Feb- 
ruary 18 I replied to a question from 
Senator Maguire about a global dis- 
play at the Jimmy Carter Presidential 
Library in Atlanta, Georgia, which 
indicated that nuclear weapons are 
stationed in Australia. I said at the 
time that the location of a couple of 
light bulbs on a map in the Jimmy 
Carter museum does not seem, on the 
face of it, to count for very much by 
way of evidence. Nonetheless, I asked 
that the matter be followed up by the 
Australian Embassy in Washington, 
and the embassy has been in contact 
with the director of the library to see 
whether he knows anything that we 
do not know. I now advise the 
honourable senator that the director 
has advised that the global display had 
been constructed for the library by a 
“museum company” but that the 
library now recognised that errors had 
been made. The director undertook to 
remove from the display indications 
that nuclear weapons were stationed 
in Australia. 


The following questions and 
answers appeared in Hansard 
on March 16. 


Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander 
Commission 


Mr Gayler — I address my question 
to my colleague and friend the Minis- 
ter for Aboriginal Affairs. Now that 
the Minister has completed his round 
of consultations with Aboriginal 
groups, will he indicate whether and 
when he proposes to proceed with the 
establishment of the Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander Commission? 


Mr Hand — I thank the Caucus 
Chairman for his question. I shall be 
discussing this proposal with him in 
more detail later today and in the 
future. On December 10 I announced 
to the House a proposal to establish a 
new commission. I announced also 
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that I would be visiting communities 
throughout Australia. Some comments 
have been made by a number of 
people concerning the success of 
those consultations. Therefore, I take 
this opportunity to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House the detail of those 
consultations. 

A thousand separate Aboriginal 
communities and organisations were 
contacted in terms of delivering 
videos, explanatory notes and material 
to them. During the lead-up to my 
visits, 453 preliminary meetings were 
conducted in 415 locations, which 
enabled Aboriginal people to consult 
among themselves on the proposals 
before my arrival. Between January 23 
and March 10, in the company of Mr 
Charles Perkins, I attended some 46 
meetings throughout Australia involv- 
ing an estimated 6000 Aboriginal 
people representing more than 1200 
community groups and organisations. 
During that time we travelled about 
50 000 kilometres. 

I take the opportunity to draw to 
the attention of the House these 
details because there has been a num- 
ber of Press releases issued by certain 
people — and unfortunately by Oppo- 
sition members —- which have 
suggested that these consultations 
were not serious and were in fact not 
aimed at achieving an agreed position 
between myself and the Government, 
and the Aboriginal community. I put 
that suggestion to rest. I think the 
Shadow Minister would do well to 
look back over his Press releases of 
the past couple of weeks. He will be 
proven, like a lot of other people, to 
be inaccurate in the assertions he has 
made. Other people who have been 
responsible for very misleading and 
distorting Press releases I will deal 
with at a more appropriate time. Dur- 
ing the debate there will be ample 
opportunity to put to rest a lot of the 
lies and misrepresentations that have 
been made. 

During my visits to these various 
communities we received overwhelm- 
ing support for the concept in prin- 
ciple. In terms of the word 
“principle”, communities have asked 
many questions and sought clarifi- 
cation on a number of issues. They 
have made suggestions also about the 
way in which we could modify the 
proposal. It is our intention now to 
enter into a second stage of consul- 
tation, which will be concluded over 
the next three or four weeks. That 
will allow the community to come to 


grips with proposals being put forward 
by other organisations around Aus- 
tralia. The questions that seek infor- 
mation will be answered. I am 
confident that at the end of these con- 
sultations we will have overwhelming 
support for and total commitment to 
this proposal, which seeks to advance 
the lot of Aboriginal people. 


Statement to Parliament by 
the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill 
Hayden, 

on March 17. 


Overseas visits 


Madam Speaker, during my recent 
visit overseas I represented the Aus- 
tralian Government in valuable and 
productive discussions with heads and 
members of governments and other 
community leaders in Mauritius, 
Zambia, Zimbabwe, Mozambique, 
Kenya, Yemen Arab Republic, Syria, 
Jordan, Egypt, Israel, Maldives, Singa- 
pore and Indonesia. 

These discussions canvassed a broad 
range of topics, including inter- 
national and regional issues, economic 
and trade matters and official aid 
activities, 

There were two particular points of 
significance about my visit. 

The first is that the issues raised 
range across all our national interests 
and obligations: the Commonwealth 
and the Front Line States, for 
example; trade and aid; the Middle 
East dispute; the Gulf War and the 
arms race; human rights; and our 
immediate regional preoccupations. 

In Lusaka, I attended the first 
meeting of the Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers’ Committee which 
was set up by the Vancouver Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government 
Meeting in order to bring about Com- 
monwealth action to hasten the end of 
apartheid. 

The Lusaka meeting decided on a 
program of work to achieve two 
objectives. 

One was to widen and tighten 
Commonwealth sanctions against 
South Africa. 

Australia made an important contri- 
bution to this objective by presenting 
a report on work done by Australia 
towards the study (commissioned by 
the CHOGM) into South Africa’s 
relationship with the international 
financial system. 
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This study will provide better 
understanding of possibilities for 
financial sanctions against the apart- 
heid regime. 

Australia will continue to contribute 
to this study, which will be considered 
at a future meeting of the Common- 
wealth Foreign Ministers. 

The Lusaka meeting was not con- 
cerned solely with sanctions, of course. 

Its second objective was to find 
ways in which the Commonwealth 
can play a constructive role in a range 
of activities: reducing the economic 
dependence of Front Line States on 
South Africa; assisting with their 
security needs; facilitating contact 
with groups inside and outside South 
Africa; supporting victims and 
opponents of apartheid; and 
counteracting South African propa- 
ganda and censorship. 

The Front Line States opposing the 
apartheid regime bear a heavy burden, 
in the sense that their economic con- 
dition is in large measure determined 
by this regime. 

This was a recurring theme in my 
discussions with leaders of Zambia, 
Zimbabwe and Mozambique. 

We make no bones about our con- 
cern for these economies. 

Apartheid is the most deplorable 
example possible of infringement of 
fundamental human rights. 

Unlike the Opposition, the Govern- 
ment will not tolerate compromise 
over this great moral imperative. 


The Commonwealth has focused 
attention on the plight of 
Mozambique, a special victim of 
drought and famine complicated by 
campaigns of destabilisation by Pretoria. 

The drought is particularly serious 
and international awareness of its 
effects is spreading at last. 

Senior officials of the International 
Committee for the Red Cross and of 
the Office of the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees describe the 
refugee situation in Mozambique as 
the worst they have ever encountered. 


The Commonwealth and the wider 
international community have there- 
fore sought to respond out of humani- 
tarian concern for the predicament in 
which the ordinary people of 
Mozambique find themselves. 

Australia’s capacity to help is obvi- 
ously limited. 

Our pledge of $100 million in aid 
over three years to the countries of 
southern Africa (including 
Mozambique) is small compared to 
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the commitments of Canada (for 
example) and the Europeans. 

It is, nevertheless, an earnest pledge 
of our commitment to a nation bor- 
dering on the Indian Ocean, which is 
a region of significance to Australia. 

It allows us, moreover, to continue 
our close involvement in an inter- 
national issue of fundamental concern 
and to assist Mozambique to cope 
with the consequences of South Afri- 
can destabilisation. 

The Opposition’s attitude on this 
point is churlish and shameful. 


Let me make two points about this 
meanness. 

One is that — for all the 
Opposition’s indignation about aid to 
southern Africa — the face is that this 
level of aid will increase by a few 
cents to about 32 cents on average per 
head this year! Compare this to more 
than $95 per head spent last year in 
PNG (for example) or more than 
$100 per head in Vanuatu! 

The second point is that most of it 
is in the form of food aid and at least 
three quarters of our food aid over the 
past four years has been spent on Aus- 
tralian produce. 


If the Hon Member for North Syd- 
ney, having heard this, still disagrees 
with the idea of giving humanitarian 
aid to the starving and famished of 
southern Africa, let him go and 
explain himself to the high-protein 
biscuit producers in NSW or the sor- 
ghum farmers in Queensland or the 
dried fruit growers in Victoria. 

I found a clear wish in Mauritius, 
Kenya and Zimbabwe to develop 
closer trade and commercial links 
with Australia, particularly as these 
countries also strongly desire to 
reduce their dependence on South 
African sources. 


I made it clear that Australian 
expertise and technology have ready 
application in a number of product 
and service areas. 

In particular, my discussions in 
these countries identified agricultural 
development and minerals exploi- 
tation and processing as areas of great 
interest and commercial potential. 

A trade mission of Australian busi- 
ness representatives will visit 
Zimbabwe and Mauritius in May this 
year to explore at first hand the 
opportunities for increased commer- 
cial contact between these countries 
and Australia. 

To succeed in these countries, Aus- 
tralian corporations will need to be 
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competitive and innovative in their 
approach. 

The effort is worth making. 

These are countries with an Indian 
Ocean focus in their worldview, a 
novel experience for Australian com- 
panies, and they offer long-term pros- 
pects for Australia. 

Australia must recognise at the 
same time that these countries need 
assistance to develop their own export 
capabilities. 

My department, for instance, will 
be extending such assistance to 
exporters in Zimbabwe to help them 
promote their products in Australia. 

The Middle East is an area of pri- 
mary trading importance to Australia, 
with two-way trade of almost $3 
billion last financial year. 

During my visit, I signed bilateral 
trade agreements with Jordan, Egypt 
and Israel. 

These agreements will facilitate 
closer economic and trading relation- 
ships, an important aspect being the 
establishment of joint committees in 
which business will have a dynamic 
role. 

In my trade discussions in the 
Middle East, I emphasised Australia’s 
wish to strengthen and broaden our 
commercial relationship with the 
region beyond the present emphasis 
on commodity trade. 


I was able to highlight the suit- 
ability of Australian technology exper- 
tise in a number of manufacturing 
and services areas of relevance to the 
region’s development needs. 


In addition, I was able to talk 
directly with customers in the $309.7 
million a year market for Australian 
wheat in Egypt and in the $58.4 mil- 
lion Yemen Arab Republic market, 
for example, where our market share 
is under threat. 

Moreover, at the meeting of heads 
of Australian missions in the Middle 
East — attended for the first time by 
senior officers of Austrade working in 
the region — we discussed integrated 
strategies to pursue Australian econ- 
omic and political interests in the 
region. 

Australia’s influence on regional 
political events is naturally limited but 
we do have obligations and interests 
in these events. 

One such development is the war 
between Iran and Iraq. 

The continuation of this war 
threatens our important trading links 
with both countries. 


It also imposes limits on our 
capacity to expand these links. It has 
to be said that the Iran-Iraq conflict is 
being complicated by the involvement 
of several nations in the supply of 
arms to both combatants. 


This is an obviously important fac- 
tor militating against solution. 

It certainly emphasises the urgency 
and necessity of controls on conven- 
tional as well as nuclear weapons. 


The conflict between Israelis and 
Arabs is especially significant to 
Australia. 


Nearly half a million Australians of 
Jewish and Arab origin have a direct 
and often personal interest in this 
tragic and complex issue. 


My visit to the region immediately 
preceded that of Secretary George 
Shultz and took place in the atmos- 
phere created by his attempt to bring 
the disputants together. 


The issue was therefore the most 
significant in the subjects of my dis- 
cussion with leaders in Syria, Jordan, 
Egypt and Israel and with Palestinian 
representatives. 


In these discussions, I made clear 
our realisation that we were marginal 
participants in events and that we 
therefore were not in the business of 
pressing prescriptions on those who 
were central to the issue. 


I made clear also Australia’s strong 
view that the Shultz initiative and 
those of King Hussein and President 
Mubarak should be taken up as rare 
opportunities to begin the process of 
settlement. 


I was able to convey directly to Mr 
Shultz my impressions of the attitudes 
of leaders centrally involved and, in 
the light of these attitudes, to offer 
what I know our American friends 
appreciated as constructive suggestions. 


While I was in Israel, I expressed to 
Prime Minister Shamir and Foreign 
Minister Peres (through a letter from 
our Prime Minister and in my own 
words) the deep concern felt in Aus- 
tralia — as a friend of Israel — about 
the continuing violence in the occu- 
pied territories. 


I was able to see for myself in Gaza 
the legacy of hatred being created by 
the continuing inability of all involved 
to agree on acceptance of the rights of 
Israel to exist within secure and rec- 
ognised boundaries and of the 
Palestinians to self-determination. 

During the return leg of my jour- 
ney, I took the opportunity to visit 





Singapore and Indonesia and 
Maldives, our Indian Ocean neighbour. 
My visits to Singapore and Indo- 
nesia were part of our commitment to 
maintaining regular contacts with 
these important regional partners. 

They were also my first as Minister 
responsible for trade. 

I ensured that my program reflected 
this new responsibility in the fullest 
measure, in my discussion with Minis- 
terial counterparts and business 
representatives. 

My visit in Jakarta, of course, 
offered the chance of another in the 
regular exchanges I have maintained 
with Foreign Minister Mochtar, who 
is a good friend to Australia. 

A full agenda of discussion with Dr 
Mochtar included the issue of 
Kampuchea (on which Indonesia has 
continued to play a major role), pro- 
gress on the Timor Gap question, the 
illegal entry into Australian waters of 
Indonesian fishing boats and access to 
Indonesia by Australian journalists. 

In Maldives, trade matters were an 
important item of discussion with the 
emphasis on expanding our existing 
commercial links. 

Our aid program was also discussed. 

It was valuable to gain Maldivian 
views, particularly on topics bearing 
on our common interests in the 
Indian Ocean. 

My visits to Maldives and South 
East Asia illustrate the extent and 
diversity of the regional diplomatic 
agenda for Australia. 

We must focus simultaneously on 
both the economic and political level 
on the Indian Ocean, North Asian, 
South East Asian and South West 
Pacific areas. 


The days are long gone when we 
could strike political postures against 
China, for example, while pursuing a 
trading relationship with China. 

Striking the right balance, judging 
the trade-off costs in competing 
national priorities, deploying scarce 
government resources in the maxi- 
mum national benefit: these are com- 
plex, connected strands in our 
diplomacy which have to be pursued 
with subtlety as well as energy if we 
are to protect and preserve Australia’s 
vital interests. 

This raised the second point of sig- 
nificance about my visit. 

This is that the issues with which it 
dealt exemplify in many ways the 
complexities in the conduct of diplo- 
macy nowadays. 
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By this I mean such issues as dis- 
armament and superpower relations, 
for example: the international econ- 
omic and trade systems; human rights; 
the effects of racism and colonialism; 
and the condition of Australia as a 
multicultural community. 


The recent speech to the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs in 
Hobart by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition demonstrated significant differ- 
ences of view on foreign policy 
between the Government and the 
Opposition. 

So have various statements by the 
newest spokesperson on foreign policy 
of the Opposition. 

There should be no mistake about 
this. 

There is an influential minority in 
Australia which either does not 
understand the current complexities 
in external policy or is frightened and 
confused by them. 

Let me discuss a few examples. 

One is the Opposition’s view that 
the southern African issue ts irrel- 
evant and (to use its word) peripheral 
to Australian interests. 

I will not dwell on the Opposition’s 
tacky philosophy (as shown in its 
statements on the Grey case in 
Mozambique) that humanitarian aid 
should be used as a tool of political 
pressure; as a form of ransom. 

It is hard to imagine an attitude 
that could do Mr Grey more harm. 

It is unfortunate that it is necessary 
to point out the seriousness to us of 
the situation in southern Africa as an 
irritant in world affairs, as a major 
concern to the Commonwealth and a 
cause of growing insecurity in the 
Indian Ocean region. 

I regret this because it is a reflec- 
tion of the Opposition’s unacceptably 
benign view of the doctrine and 
effects of apartheid. 

With one or two honourable excep- 
tions (such as the Hon Member for 
Goldstein) the Opposition proclaims 
its distaste for apartheid but it opposes 
any Australian attempt to do anything 
about it. 

This hypocrisy does Australia great 
harm in the Commonwealth and 
elsewhere. 

Nothing could be better timed to 
show the inherent inhumanity of 
apartheid than the case of the 
Sharpeville Six. 

Six people not directly involved in a 
violent incident are about to be 
hanged as a gesture towards the South 
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African Government’s attempts to 
prop up its apartheid system. 

I regret that the Opposition’s pos- 
ition on southern Africa shows a 
dangerous myopia about Indian Ocean 
affairs. 

This ts a region which is so import- 
ant to our strategic interests and our 
trade and communications links that 
we consult annually with the United 
States on developments there. 

These developments have great sig- 
nificance for us. 

This is why we have increased our 
diplomatic and defence presence there 
since 1983. 

It is why we have such an active 
interest in encouraging the work of 
the Indian Ocean Commission and 
the concept of the Indian Ocean Zone 
of Peace. 

One searches in vain through 
Opposition pronouncements for some 
recognition of this. 

The point will not be lost on West- 
ern Australians. 

Another point of significance about 
the Opposition’s reaction to the issues 
raised by my visit is the degree of 
misunderstanding — indeed, ignor- 
ance — about the conduct of policy 
towards the Asia-Pacific region. 

The Opposition makes typically 
vague and unsubstantiated allegations 
that the Government has “dissipated” 
its resources and energies in the region. 

I think my friends opposite should 
be introduced to a few facts on this 
point. 

Apart from my Department’s 
specialist resources at home, almost 
half of all its policy staff overseas are 
working in this region. 

There are, in addition, officers 
working in the region from such 
departments and organisations as 
AIDAB, Australian Federal Police, 
Customs, Department of Industry, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, 
Defence and Armed Services, Depart- 
ment of Primary Industries and 
Energy, and Department of Special 
Minister of State, Austrade, Treasury, 
Education. 

Since this Government came to 
office, there have been 192 Ministerial 
visits to countries in the region and 
144 visits to Australia by Ministers of 
Asian and Pacific governments. 

In the first half of this year alone, 
continuous, active contact with the 
region has taken place or is planned. 

I instance visits to China by the 
Minister for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, and the Minister for 
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Trade Negotiations on the occasion of 
the Joint Ministerial Economic 
Commission, 

The Minister for Industry, Tech- 
nology and Commerce has also visited 
Hong Kong and Thailand. 

The Minister for Employment, 
Education and Training visited Hong 
Kong and Korea. 

Other activities include: 

Trade discussions with China, 
Japan and Korea; further development 
of bilateral strategies for Japan and 
Korea; development of concessional 
financial arrangements with China to 
promote Australian commercial par- 
ticipation in Chinese economic devel- 
opment; and development of beef 
strategies for Japan and Korea. 

I plan to visit Japan, Korea, Hong 
Kong and the Philippines next month 
and Japan again and China later in 
the year. 

Later in the year, apart from visits 
to South East Asia by other Ministers, 
I plan to continue the Australian pres- 
ence at the annual meeting of 
Foreign Ministers of ASEAN dialogue 
partners with their ASEAN colleagues 
— an activity to which the Govern- 
ment attaches the highest priority. 

Australia has consistently supported 
the efforts of those governments 
which are trying to find a practical 
and lasting solution to the 
Kampuchean problem, which is a 
major source of tension in the region, 

The Opposition continues to 
express fear about the relationship 
with Indonesia, especially since the 
reaction by the Indonesian Govern- 
ment to Australian media criticism in 
1986. 


Despite this reaction, there has 
been continuous and productive 
engagement between the two 
countries since then at all levels. 

There have been six visits to Indo- 
nesia by Australian Ministers, includ- 
ing two by me. 

Defence contacts have continued; 
so have negotiations over the Timor 
Gap, which are making very encour- 
aging progress. 

Australian investment in Indonesia 
has increased. 

Indonesia will be represented at 
Expo 88. 

Access to Indonesia has now been 
granted to AAP and there is a reason- 
able prospect of access being given 
also to the ABC. 

I plan to make a comprehensive 
visit to the South Pacific again this 
year. 
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This will repeat my visit to the area 
in 1986, when I visited all eight inde- 
pendent island states plus New 
Caledonia — the first ever such 
action by an Australian Foreign 
Minister. 

I have made subsequent visits to 
this area. 

Australia will continue to take part 
in the South Pacific Forum meeting 
at the highest level. 

We continue to play a full role 
within the Forum in developing 
regional institutions on security and 
other strategic interests in South 
Pacific countries. 

We continue to co-operate with 
other Forum members on rationalis- 
ing and strengthening regional 
organisations. 

We have enhanced the trading pros- 
pects of South Pacific island nations 
by our comprehensive liberalisation of 
the SPARTECA Agreement and we 
are exploring areas of possible broader 
trade and economic cooperation. 

We have significantly increased our 
aid to South Pacific island nations. 

Papua New Guinea continues to be 
a principal focus for the Government. 

The Prime Minister and PNG 
Prime Minister Wingti signed a Joint 
Declaration of Principles late last year 
which will guide the conduct of the 
bilateral relationship into the future. 


Trade will be an increasingly 
important element in relations and 
the Government is actively engaged in 
a review of our trade agreement with 
PNG. 

Despite problems induced by New 
Zealand’s policy on United States ship 
visits ANZUS, which is such a signifi- 
cant factor in regional security, con- 
tinues to be fully in force between 
Australia and the United States and, 
separately, Australia and New Zealand. 

We played an active role in creating 
the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone. 


The Honourable Member for North 
Sydney has described this develop- 
ment as “a nonsense”. 

It shows how little he understands 
the region and how greatly he patron- 
ises it. 

The Treaty is the result, not just of 
the policy of the Australian Govern- 
ment, but also the strongly — and 
widely — held views and desires of 
members of the South Pacific Forum. 

Finally, the Australian Government 
has actively promoted constructive 
relationships between Western govern- 
ments and the island states. 








We strongly encouraged the US, for 
instance, to enter a treaty with the 
island governments to redress the 
problems of US tuna fishing in the 
area. 

We have encouraged Japan to 
develop its relations — especially its 
economic cooperation — with the 
island states. 

We have encouraged France to 
develop its relations in the area in a 
manner consistent with the interests 
of the people of the South Pacific as 
expressed through the Forum. 

The Leader of the Opposition said 
in his Hobart speech that “Mr Hawke 
announced in Singapore that he 
would welcome ‘constructive’ Soviet 
political involvement in the Asia- 
Pacific region.” 

The Prime Minister did say in 
Singapore that he would welcome a 
constructive involvement by the Sov- 
iets in the region but he went on to 
say that they would be judged in this 
not by their words but by their actions 
in (for example) Indochina and 
Afghanistan. 

There is a world of difference in 
meaning and emphasis between the 
two. 

There ought to be some kind of 
limit to the degree of liberty to distort 
allowed to the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition who, after all, purports to be 
the alternative Prime Minister. 

We have embarked on policies to 
increase the competitiveness and pro- 
ductivity of Australian industry. 

We have set in train programs of 
structural reform in industry and 
greater flexibility in the economy. 

These activities are designed to 
reverse Australia’s traditional low 
export orientation so as to take advan- 
tage of the economic development 
taking place in this region. 

The Government of which the 
Leader of the Opposition was a senior 
member saw the necessity for this but 
never had the courage to attempt it. 

The point is important because the 
result of this activity has been con- 
tinued export growth in a difficult 
trading environment. 

Between 1983-1984 and 1986-1987 
the rate of growth in exports (that is, 
export receipts adjusted for inflation) 
to China, for instance, was nearly 30 
per cent, more than triple the rate of 
growth over the period 1975-76 to 
1982-83. 

To Japan, the growth rate from 
1983-84 to 1986-87 was nearly 5 per 
cent per annum, a significant 








improvement on the negative real 
growth rate of the 1975-76 to 1982-83 
period and to Hong Kong exports 
grew by nearly 14 per cent over the 
period 1983-84 to 1986-87, well up on 
the 6 per cent per annum growth rate 
over the 1975-76 to 1982-1983 period. 

Exports to other countries have also 
grown strongly in real terms in recent 
years: to South Korea by nearly 9 per 
cent per annum and to the South 
Pacific (excluding New Zealand) by 3 
per cent per annum. 

Average annual exports to the 
ASEAN nations have grown by nearly 
6 per cent, despite the problems 
experienced by those economies dur- 
ing this period. 

The Opposition charges that all this 
activity constitutes neglect. 

The kindest explanation for this is 
that its advisers have not kept abreast 
of developments which are having 
such an influence on our develop- 
ments as a force for economic aid, 
Strategic progress and stability in our 
region. 

While all this progress has been 
taking place, we have heard nothing 
but negativism from the Opposition. 

It is constantly trying to denigrate 
the country and its economic per- 
formance — in the process, trying to 
instill uncertainty in quarters overseas 
which are involved in our now more 
open economy. 

I am reminded of the Leader of the 
Opposition’s speech in the US in July 
1986 where he spent fully 20 minutes 
criticising his own country before an 
audience of foreigners. 

It may be permissible (although I 
hardly think it advisable) constantly to 
denigrate one’s own country at home. 

But to do so overseas is a shameful 
and unpatriotic act. 

The Leader of the Opposition 
should still be embarrassed about it 
two years on. 

Another regrettable Opposition mis- 
conception is that this Government 
has damaged the relationship with the 
US with “gratuitous criticism”. 

The fact is that certain aspects of 
US economic and trade policy directly 
affect and even jeopardise our indus- 
try, especially agriculture. 

This has been recognised by the all- 
party delegations sent to the US by 
this Parliament in 1986 and 1987. 

It is certainly in line with com- 
ments by the OECD. 

If the Government had not pointed 
this out to our American friends in a 





forceful but constructive way, it would 
have failed in its duty. 

If the Government had not made 
the point — and lobbied energetically 
for it with both the Congress and the 
Administration — some elements of 
the US Trade Bills with particular 
emphasis on Australia would not have 
been dropped or modified. 

I refer, for example, to the failure 
of proposals which would have affec- 
ted our exports of sugar. 

In the meantime, we continue to be 
concerned with the protectionist tone 
of the proposed US trade legislation 
which could increase the power of the 
US aggressively to pursue bilateral sol- 
utions to trade problems. 

I repeat: failure to continue vigor- 
ously placing our concerns before the 
US Congress and Administration 
would be to neglect our primary obli- 
gation to protect Australian interests. 

The Opposition appears to prefer 
passive surrender in a situation for 
which they obviously have no stomach. 

Well, let them go and explain this 
to the farmers and others whose 
interests were and are under attack. 

We make no apology for fighting 
for Australia’s interests. 

Failure to do so would be to neglect 
inexcusably primary obligations to 
protect Australian interests. 

The US accepts this, even if the 
Opposition does not. 

Admiral Hayes, US Commander in 
Chief in the Pacific, understands it. 

Only three weeks ago, he gave an 
enthusiastic account of the state of the 
US-Australian relationship to the 
National Defence University. 

“Security cooperation between the 
US and Australia has never been bet- 
ter,” he said. 

“It 1s heartening to see the extent of 
mutual benefits that accrue from the 
alliance relationship.” 

Mr Shultz himself has pointed out 
that the relationship is “as strong and 
as vigorous as ever, if not more so”, 

The Government is working ener- 
getically to support efforts to improve 
the framework of world trade through 
the Uruguay Round of multilateral 
trade negotiations. 

The Round has a very broad 
agenda, which Australia supports: 
market access across all sectors. For 
example, removal of non-tariff bar- 
riers and subsidies; trade in natural 
resource products; dispute settlement; 
rules for new areas such as trade in 
services and intellectual property rights. 











The Government is also intent or 
ensuring that the Uruguay Round 
comprehensively addresses Australia’s 
concerns for reform of agricultural 
trade. 

This form of trade has never 
effectively come under GATT rules. 
It represents one of the most dis- 

torted sectors of world trade. 

Australia’s active role in the Cairns 
Group is intended to ensure that our 
interests will be effectively represented 
in trade negotiations. 

The final difference on foreign pol- 
icy between the Government and 
Opposition which I wish to discuss 
today is probably the most important. 

It concerns the timid, derivative 
and dependent outlook permeating 
the Opposition’s policy, as displayed 
in its Leader’s Hobart speech. 

This is an attitude which the elec- 
torate quite properly rejected in 1983, 
1984 and again in 1987. 

Taken to its logical conclusion, it 
would oppose, rather than encourage, 
moves by the superpowers to develop 
greater accord on crucial strategic 
issues, especially disarmament and 
arms control. 

The Australian Government has 
done all it can to facilitate this process 
in multilateral forums such as the UN 
General Assembly, Security Council 
and the Conference on Disarmament. 

We have actively encouraged the 
process which has produced the INF 
Treaty, the first treaty actually to 
reduce the number of nuclear weapons. 

We welcome the treaty also because 
it sets important precedents for other 
arms control measures. 

It applies asymmetrical force 
reductions, for example, and its verifi- 
cation arrangements are uniquely 
intrusive and cooperative. 

Eliminating medium-range missiles 
in Asia as well as Europe, it has par- 
ticular relevance to us in that it 
reduced the threat to Asian targets 
which are significant to us — for 
example, in China, Japan and the 
Philippines. 

Moreover, it represents a significant 
improvement in superpower relations 
which only ideologues and the most 
reactionary Cold War warriors would 
deplore. 

Mr Shultz has welcomed the con- 
structive dialogue now taking place 
between the superpowers. 

The NATO communique earlier 
this month hailed what it called “wel- 
come signs of change” in Soviet poli- 
cies which created “the prospect for 
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greater openness in (Soviet) relations 
with their own people and with other 
nations”. 

A summit meeting will be held in 
Moscow between President Reagan 
and General Secretary Gorbachev, 
probably in May, at which arms con- 
trol and disarmament issues will be 
prominent. 

Mr Shultz and Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze are meeting on a 
monthly basis in the meantime. 

The Opposition’s reaction to these 
positive developments has been moans 
and cries of alarm and suspicion. 

The Australian Government does 
not hold these current signs of change 
with fear and loathing, as the Oppo- 
sition does. 

It welcomes the INF Treaty as an 
example of these changes. 

It will cooperate actively with those 
nations which are trying to utilise the 
Treaty in the cause of further arms 
control. 

Australia will (for example) con- 
tinue to work actively for a compre- 
hensive nuclear test ban treaty, an 
agreement to eliminate chemical 
weapons, and agreement to prevent an 
arms race in space and to control and 
reduce the use of conventional weapons. 

There is an important point here. 


The superpower relationship is not 
the only area of change in inter- 
national affairs. 

The whole field of international 
affairs is becoming rapidly more com- 
plex; its limits and its definitions are 
becoming ever more elusive. 

Global power has become more dif- 
fuse; the loci of power have multiplied. 

Issues have created themselves: 
human rights, for example, and its 
impact on the doctrine of national 
sovereignty and the domestic affairs of 
multicultural countries such as 
Australia. 

There is not a conflict between 
states or an infringement of human 
rights anywhere in the world that 
does not resonate in some ethnic com- 
munity in Australia. 

There are many other complexities 
with which we must learn to cope. 

We have at the same time the 
characteristics of a developing and a 
developed economy, dealing with a 
fusion of economic and political 
pressures. 

We are a pluralist democracy in a 
region in which plurality and democ- 
racy can be alien and even dangerous 
concepts. 
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Such a time and such an environ- 
ment call for creative response. 

The Government and people of 
Australia are fortunate that they are 
served by professional officers who 
understand and demonstrate the 
necessary flexibility and adaptability to 
allow such policy responses to be 
developed. 

I would like to place on record here 
the Government’s appreciation of this. 
The Opposition reacts to the com- 
plexity and change facing us by diving 
into a funkhole hoping that great 
friends come to the rescue. 

Its Leader’s Hobart speech is redo- 
lent of this abject and lickspittle mind- 
set, unchanged from the 1960s. 

All his attempts in Hobart to bluster 
and fulminate cannot hide it. 

The Opposition clearly has no pride 
in this country, its capacities and the 
respect it has earned overseas for its 
actions. 

This is why its Leader travels 
around, putting his country down 
here and overseas. 

Australians as a whole, on the other 
hand, are showing that they are pre- 
pared to accept the change confront- 
ing them as an opportunity for 
progress and development. 

In this they will receive the fullest 
possible encouragement and assistance 
from the Australian Government. 


The following questions and 
answers appeared in Hansard 
on March 17. 


Human rights: Israel and 
the Occupied Territories 


Mr Kent — I ask the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade: Given the 
Australian Government’s general 
interest in the field of human rights, 
what action is it and, in particular, the 
Foreign Minister, taking to ensure 
that Israel observes the human rights 
of oppressed Palestinians living in 
Israel and the occupied territories? 


Mr Hayden — This is a matter that 
the Government is concerned about 
and has taken the opportunity of rais- 
ing with Israeli authorities on a num- 
ber of occasions. About three weeks 
ago when I was in Israel I raised the 
matter in a speech at an official din- 
ner hosted by the Foreign Affairs 
Minister for Israel, Mr Shimon Peres. 





More importantly, I handed over a 
letter to Prime Minister Shamir dur- 
ing that visit from the Prime Minister 
of Australia. In that letter the Prime 
Minister noted that the deportation of 
Palestinians to Lebanon was inconsist- 
ent with Israel’s responsibilities under 
the Geneva Convention and an 
infringement of Lebanon’s sover- 
eignty. In the same letter the Prime 
Minister pointed out to Mr Shamir 
that the extent and nature of some of 
Israel’s responses to the resistance to 
its presence in the occupied terri- 
tories, including the deaths and beat- 
ings among the civilian population, 
have damaged Israel’s image in Aus- 
tralia and have made even more diffi- 
cult the task of achieving a just and 
lasting peace in the region. 

In February of this year at the 
Commission on Human Rights in 
Geneva and in December last year at 
the United Nations General 
Assembly, Australia voted in favour of 
resolutions expressing concerns about 
human rights in the occupied terri- 
tories. Our ambassador in Tel Aviv 
has made direct representations. After 
discussions with the Prime Minister 
— it was on his proposal — it has 
been decided that a parliamentary 
group should visit the front line states 
of the Middle East, including Israel, 
and that this should be representative 
of all the parties in the Parliament. It 
will represent an extra parliamentary 
visit on those which will take place 
under the normal procedures provided 
this year. 


Uranium exports 


Senator Haines — My question is 
directed to the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. I refer to a report in today’s 
Melbourne Herald that the European 
Atomic Energy Community approved 
the relabelling of a shipment of Aus- 
tralian uranium to enable it to be 
enriched to weapons grade, in viol- 
ation of Australia’s safeguard’s agree- 
ment with EURATOM. I refer also to 
statements made in the Senate by the 
Minister as follows: On September 13, 
1985, claiming that Australia’s bilat- 
eral safeguards treaties ensure “that 
Australian uranium is not being 
diverted for use in nuclear weapons 
by France or any other state”; on 
August 22, 1986, claiming that the 
EURATOM safeguards system verifies 


“that nuclear material supplied for 
peaceful purposes is not diverted to 
military or nuclear purposes”; on May 
1, 1986, claiming that he — the Min- 
ister —- could “guarantee that no Aus- 
tralian uranium stays in the USSR”; 
on May 5, 1986, claiming that France 
had not used Australian uranium tails 
in the Superphenix reactor. I ask: 
First, given that EURATOM has 
deliberately violated Australia’s 
safeguards agreements, apparently 
without the Government’s knowledge, 
does the Minister agree that these pre- 
vious statements by him are either 
false or unable to be proved to be true 
by the Australian Government? 
Accordingly, does the Minister agree 
that he has misled Parliament in mak- 
ing these claims? Second, does the 
Minister agree that the Goverment 
does not know how Australian 
uranium is used once it leaves Aus- 
tralia? Finally, does the Minister 
therefore agree that the Government’s 
uranium export conditions are useless 
and that, to be consistent with its 
uranium policy, the Government must 
immediately stop the export of 
uranium? 


Senator Gareth Evans — I am par- 
tially aware of yesterday’s report to 
which Senator Haines is referring, in 
the sense that I know that the matter 
has been in issue publicly; but I have 
not had the time or the opportunity to 
examine for myself or to seek infor- 
mation about the veracity that is prop- 
erly attributable to the report in 
question. If it is just a re-run of some 
of the allegations which were made 
some little time ago and which were 
the subject of earlier and detailed 
investigation which did not lead me in 
any way to change the substance of 
statements I made earlier as Minister 
for Resources and Energy, obviously | 
stand by what I said. If the report 
amounts to some new allegation 
which comes from a credible source, 
obviously the report will have to be 
the subject of investigation and 
further response. The most I can 
undertake to do in the present cir- 
cumstances, unless Senator Cook has 
some further information in his 
capacity as Minister for Resources, is 
to refer the matter to the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy and 
see what further reply he is able to 
make. 


Senator Sanders — Mr President, I 
ask a supplementary question. If the 
report the Minister has alluded to 





does show that the allegations are true 
and that there are discrepancies in the 
safeguard arrangements, will the Gov- 
ernment take steps to review its safe- 
guard arrangements? 


Senator Cook — As I said, the 
safeguards mentioned in Der Spiegel 
in January-February have been inves- 
tigated. I have just given an assurance 
on what we are advised — that they 
are entirely consistent with Australian 
safeguards. Since many allegations are 
being made, and I have said that Mr 
Kerin will report on the outcome of 
those investigations, it is proper and 
prudent to wait for that report. 


South Africa: executions 


Mr Fitzgibbon — My question 
without notice is directed to the 
Prime Minister. What representations 
has the Government made to the 
South African Government to stop the 
execution of the Sharpeville Six? 


Mr Hawke — I thank the honour- 
able member for Hunter for his ques- 
tion. The Government has indeed 
made a number of representations to 
the South African Government on 
behalf of the Sharpeville Six since 
December last year when appeals 
against their convictions were rejected. 
As recently as March 15 the Foreign 
Minister, Mr Hayden, instructed our 
Ambassador to South Africa to make a 
further urgent appeal. This morning I 
called in the South African Ambassa- 
dor to add my personal represen- 
tations on behalf of the Six. I told the 
Ambassador that my Government is 
strongly opposed in principle to the 
death penalty but that its application 
in this case is particularly abhorrent. 

The crux of the matter is that none 
of the six was directly involved in the 
murder with which they have been 
charged. I said that we believed that 
the execution of the six would exacer- 
bate an already volatile political 
environment in South Africa. If the 
six are executed, this will only add to 
black bitterness at a time when there 
iS a great need, as we would all 
appreciate, to break this cycle of viol- 
ence in South Africa. I put it to the 
Ambassador that, by the same token, 
an act of clemency would be inter- 
preted as a gesture of goodwill and 
would contribute to internal stability 
in South Africa. I asked the Ambassa- 
dor to convey my appeal to State 





President Botha, and he undertook to 
do so. Our Embassy in Pretoria is also 
being instructed to convey their views 
to the Government of South Africa. 

Obviously this is not the occasion, 
nor do I seek to make it the occasion, 
to rehearse the fundamental differ- 
ences which the Australian Govern- 
ment has with the South African 
Government over the general situa- 
tion in South Africa. I did not seek to 
do so in my discussions with the 
Ambassador. We are concerned to 
save the Sharpeville Six. I believe that 
our concerns about them are shared 
by all members of this Parliament and 
that we will all be hoping that our 
appeals, and those of so many others 
in South Africa and in the inter- 
national community, will help per- 
suade the South African Government 
not to go ahead with these unjust and 
unjustifiable executions. 


The following questions and 
answers appeared in Hansard 
on March 18. 


South Africa: 
Sharpeville Six — stay 
of execution 


Senator Jones — In view of the 
highly welcome news of the stay of 
execution of the so-called Sharpeville 
Six, will the Minister representing the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade outline the efforts of the Aus- 
tralian Government and particularly 
the Foreign Minister, Mr Hayden, in 
helping to bring about this successful 
result? Will the Minister assure the 
Senate that the Australian Govern- 
ment will continue to fight for the 
Sharpeville Six to be dealt with 
honestly and to ensure the stay of 
execution becomes permanent in the 
form of an eventual reprieve? 


Senator Gareth Evans — It is very 
welcome news that a stay of execution 
has been granted by the Pretoria 
Supreme Court — not the Govern- 
ment, the court — for the Sharpeville 
Six to April 18, based on new evi- 
dence concerning a key witness who 
claims that evidence he gave implicat- 
ing at least some of the six was 
obtained under duress. This decision 
does not itself constitute the granting 
of a retrial but it does allow time for 
lawyers for the defence to prepare an 
application to the court for a retrial. 
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In considering the application the 
court will determine whether or not 
there was a reasonable possibility that 
given all the evidence a new trial 
could produce a different result. I 
emphasise that the stay of execution 
was a decision of the court and one 
granted purely on legal grounds. It 
does not represent a commutation in 
any way of the death penalty by the 
South African President, which the 
Australian Government and other 
Western governments have sought. 
Nevertheless, we obviously welcome 
the opportunity which may now be 
available to have the case reopened, 
having in mind that the rejection of 
their appeal against sentence was not 
based on any conclusive finding that 
there was a direct causal connection 
between the conduct of the accused 
and the death of the victim but rather 
on the grounds that there was an 
alleged common purpose between the 
unidentified actual murderers and the 
SIX. 


The Australian Government’s pos- 
ition remains as has been articulated 
on numerous occasions publicly and 
with a great deal of vigour by Mr 
Hayden and in direct communications 
he has made with representatives of 
the South African Government, Our 
position is that the execution of the 
Sharpeville Six would exacerbate an 
already volatile political climate 
caused by the continuing denial of 
political freedoms to the vast majority 
of South Africa’s people. We will con- 
tinue to urge the South African auth- 
orities to demonstrate their readiness 
to reduce tensions and confrontation 
by commuting the death sentence in 
this case. 


Finally, we hope in this respect that 
we will have rather more support 
from the Opposition in making those 
representations than has been evident 
in the contributions to debate on this 
matter from Mr Spender, the Liberal 
spokesman on foreign affairs matters, 
and also from Opposition members 
such as Senator Calvert, who spoke on 
the adjournment last night. They 
seemed to salve their consciences by 
making the odd cautionary noise to 
South African ambassadors at cocktail 
parties or over dinners. It is tremen- 
dously important that we as a nation 
and as a Parliament express a 
unanimity of purpose and a unanimity 
of moral vision when confronted with 
the inequity and the outrages per- 
petrated by that regime. 
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Indonesian fishing 
vessels: crews 


Senator Vallentine — My question 
is addressed to the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Defence. I refer 
the Minister to the apprehension of 
Indonesian fishing vessels off the 
north-west coast of Western Australia 
and the crew members’ subsequent 
processing in Broome. Can the Minis- 
ter confirm or deny whether at least 
one crew member from the Saliputa 
was identified as belonging to the 
Indonesian special defence or security 
forces? If the answer is in the affirm- 
ative, can the Minister indicate what 
significance he would attach to this 
fact? Have there been other incidents 
of this kind where members of 
Indonesia’s armed forces have been 
recognised among illegal fishermen as 
having been trained in Australian 
defence establishments? Is the Gov- 
ernment prepared to review military 
training as part of the defence cooper- 
ation program considering the misuse 
of Australian-gained expertise in 
countries such as Indonesia, the Phil- 
ippines and Fiji? 

Senator Robert Ray — I am 
informed that none of the members of 
the crews of any of the vessels 
referred to has been identified as 
belonging to any military or security 
organisation. I am unaware of any 
occasion on which members of 
Indonesia’s armed forces have been 
recognised amongst illegal fishermen 
apprehended in Australian waters. It 
follows that none has been identified 
as having been trained in Australia’s 
military establishments. The issue 
therefore provides no grounds for a 
review of our defence cooperation 
program. 


The following questions and 
answers appeared in Hansard 
on March 22. 


Ethiopia 


Mr Spender asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon 
notice, on December 10, 1987: 

(1) What was the establishment cost 
of the embassy in Addis Ababa? 

(2) What was the (a) total cost and 
(b) cost in each calendar year, for the 
operation of the embassy? 

(3) What was the (a) total number 
and (b) position, of staff employed at 


the embassy at the date of the 
announcement of its closure? 

(4) Is he able to say which countries 
currently operate embassies in Addis 
Ababa? 

(5) Which countries have (a) 
opened and (b) closed, their embassies 
in Addis Ababa since 1974, and when 
were they closed? 

(6) How many applications were 
received for (a) travel to Australia and 
(b) permanent residency in Australia, 
from Ethiopia by the Australian 
embassy tn Addis Ababa in each year 
since 1985? 

(7) What was the nature of those 
applications? 

(8) What was the value in Aus- 
tralian dollars of (a) Australian exports 
to Ethiopia and (b) Ethiopian exports 
to Australia, in 1986-87 and what are 
the estimated values for 1987-88? 

(9) What was the nature and value 
in Australian dollars of aid to Ethiopia 
which Australia either contributed 
directly or through multilateral aid 
programs in each year since 1982-83? 

(10) What are the ongoing and pro- 
posed aid programs for Ethiopia to 
which Australia will contribute and 
how, in the absence of an embassy in 
Ethiopia, will the Government be able 
to supervise or be properly informed 
about the implementation of such aid 
programs? 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the 
honourable member’s question 1s as 
follows: 

(1) $485 000. As a result of the 
embassy closure an amount of 
$349 000 was received for sale/ 
transfer of motor vehicles and fittings 
and transfer of furniture to other 
posts. Net establishment cost is there- 
fore $136 000. 

(2) (a) $2911 006. (b) 1984-85 FY 
$235 630; 1985-86 FY $1064 602; 
1986-87 FY $1310 613; 1987-88 FY 
to date $300 161. 

(3) (a) 8. (b) Ambassador; Second 
Secretary (Consular and Administra- 
tive); Second Secretary (Development 
Assistance); Head of Mission Sec- 
retary; Senior clerk: Consular Assist- 
ant; Receptionist/Telephonist/T ypist; 
Driver/Messenger. 

(4) Afghanistan, Algeria, Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Burundi, 
Cameroon, Canada, Chad, China, 
Congo, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Djibouti, Egypt, Equatorial Guinea, 
Finland, France, Gabon, GDR, FRG, 
Ghana, Greece, Guinea, Holy See, 
Hungary, India, Indonesia, Iran, Italy, 
Coted’Ivoire, Jamaica, Japan, Kenya, 








DPRK, ROK, Liberia, Libya, Malawi, 
Mali, Mexico, Mozambique, Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua, Niger, Nigeria, 
Poland, Romania, Rwanda, Saudi 
Arabia, Senegal, Sierre Leone, Spain, 
Sudan, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Tanzania, Turkey, Uganda, Britain, 
USSR, USA, Venezuela, Vietnam, 
YAR, PDRY, Yugoslavia, Zaire, 
Zambia, Zimbabwe. 

In addition, there are offices rep- 
resenting the PLO and the Saharawi 
Democratic Republic. 

(5) (a)Afghanistan, Algeria, Aus- 
tralia, Chad, Congo, Cuba, Djibouti, 
Holy See, DPRK, Mali, Morocco, 
Mozambique, Nicaragua, Vietnam, 
Zimbabwe, Niger. 

(b) Australia 1987, Malaysia 1982, 
Morocco 1983, Pakistan 1979, 
Somalia 1977, Thailand 1981, 
Trinidad and Tobago 1977. 


(6) (a) — 
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(b) Prior to its closure the embassy 
was only responsible for the issuing of 
temporary entry visas. Applications 
from Ethiopian citizens for migrant 
visas were usually processed by the 
Australian High Commission in 
Nairobi. 

(7) The nature of the temporary 
entry applications received by the 
embassy from 1985 to closure was: 
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(8) (a) 1986-87 — $37 894 000; 
1987-88 — $262 000 (year to October 
1987) 

(b) 1986-87 — $1404 000; 1987-88 
— $377 000 (year to October 1987) 

Due to the agricultural nature of 
the majority of imports/exports and 
the effect weather has on levels and 
quality of output it is not practicable 
to estimate value for 1987-88. 

(9) Australian aid to Ethiopia since 
1982-83 comprised technical assist- 
ance, subsidies for Ethiopian students 
studying in Australia, emergency food 
relief and direct assistance through 
multilateral organisations. This assist- 
ance totalled: 

1982-83 $4331 000 
1983-84 $5423 000 
1984-85 $23 945 000 
1985-86 $16 677 000 
1986-87 $11 382 000 
1987-88 see (10) below 
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The multilateral component of 
these figures represents the value of 
direct shipments to Ethiopia only. It is 
likely that, of the over $200 million 
provided as multilateral aid every 
year, a sizeable portion has been used 
in or for Ethiopia by the various 
multilateral organisations. 

(10) Australia’s pledges to Ethiopia 
this financial year total to date 
$12 900 000 of which $4400 000 is for 
development assistance and $8500 000 
is for emergency relief. 

In view of the seriousness of the 
ongoing famine in Ethiopia, Australia 
will be considering further responses 
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as needs, other donor responses and 
logistical arrangements become clearer. 

Developmental assistance for 
1988-89 and beyond is likely to be 
maintained at a constant level but 
actual levels will be subject to review 
in the budget context. Emergency 
assistance in future years cannot be 
predicted. 

The Ethiopian program is to be 
administered from Nairobi as it was 
prior to the opening of an Australian 
embassy in Addis Ababa. A Nairobi- 
based officer of the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB) will visit on a reg- 


The Australian Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler, left, receives his Order of 
Australia from the Governor-General, Sir Ninian Stephen. Photo by AOIS. 
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ular basis. A small locally staffed 
AIDAB office will enable Australia to 
continue to supervise and remain 
properly informed about the 
implementation of its aid program to 
Ethiopia. 


Fiji: activities of Mr Rod 
Kelly 


Mr Downer asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon 
notice, on November 24, 1987: 

(1) Has the Government investi- 
gated the alleged role of Mr R. Kelly 
of the Amalgamated Metal Workers’ 
Union in the two coups d’etat in Fiji 
in 1987; if so, what was the result of 
these investigations? 

(2) If the alleged role of Mr Kelly 
has not been investigated, will the 
Government do so? 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the 
honourable member’s question is as 
follows: 

(1) No. 

(2) No. As Senator Evans said to 
the Senate on November 18, the Aus- 
tralian High Commission in Suva was 
aware that Mr Kelly was in contact 
with some members of the then Fiji 
Government, but on the information 
available to my Department there was 
no suggestion these contacts had other 
than private and commercial purposes. 


Philippines: Marcos 
assets 


Mr Howard asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon 
notice, on November 19, 1987: 

(1) How many requests have been 
made by the Philippines Government 
for assistance in identifying assets and 
investments in Australia by former 
President Marcos, his family and 
associates? 

(2) What will the Government do to 
assist with the repatriation of invest- 
ments made through ill-gotten wealth? 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the 
honourable member’s question is as 
follows: 

(1) The Philippine Government 
through the Presidential Commission 
on Good Government has made two 
requests for information concerning 
certain properties it believes may be 
owned by Mr Marcos or his associates. 

(2) The Australian Government 
indicated soon after the accession of 
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the Aquino Government that it would 
consider sympathetically any request 
for assistance in the repatriation of 
assets, consistent with Australian law. 

The Australian Government has 
investigated relevant public records 
and has made appropriate arrange- 
ments with the Philippine Govern- 
ment for any available information to 
be passed to it. 

Information has been provided to 
the Philippine Government in con- 
nection with both requests; the Aus- 
tralian Government has also passed on 
additional documents which it 
believed might be of interest to 
Philippine authorities. 

It is, of course, open to the 
Philippine Government to seek to 
institute proceedings in Australia 
involving assets to which it lays claim. 

The Australian Government would 
be happy to assist the Philippine auth- 
orities in relation to arrangements for 
the institution of such proceedings. 


international Fund for 
Agricultural 
Development 


Senator Macklin asked the Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 
November 3, 1987: 

(1) Has the Australian International 
Development Aid Bureau completed 
its review of Australia’s international 
aid programs; if so, will the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade be 
making the findings of his review 
public; if not, why not? 

(2) Is the Minister aware that Aus- 
tralia is the only Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) member country of the 
agricultural fund which has not yet 
honoured its pledge to make a grant 
to the International Fund for Agricul- 
tural Development (IFAD-2), the sec- 
ond stage of the fund? 

(3) Will the Australian Government 
fulfil its pledged second replenish- 
ment to the International Fund for 
Agricultural Development (IFAD-2) 
amounting to $8.48 million; if so, 
when will this replenishment be 
made; if not, why not? 

(4) Does the Minister agree that 
through the International Fund for 
Agricultural Development there is an 
important contribution made to assist- 
ing the rural landless and low income 
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small farmers in developing countries; 
if so, will he give an assurance that 
Government funding for the Inter- 
national Fund for Agricultural Devel- 
opment will continue after IFAD-2; if 
not, why not? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade 
has provided the following answer to 
the honourable Senator’s question: 

(1) I assume that the honourable 
Senator is referring to the in-house 
review by AIDAB of Australia’s mem- 
bership of International Financial 
Institutions (the IFI Review) carried 
out by Cabinet direction. This review 
focused on Australia’s participation in 
the World Bank, the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank and the International 
Fund for Agricultural Development. 
As the IFI Review was prepared for 
and considered by Cabinet it is classi- 
fied Cabinet-in-Confidence. In keep- 
ing with the conventions and 
principles of Cabinet confidentiality, 
the IFI Review will not be released 
publicly. 

(2) As the honourable Senator will 
be aware from my press release of 
November 8, 1987, and from my 
answer to his questions of October 20, 
1987, Australia will be honouring its 
pledge of $A8.48 million to the sec- 
ond replenishment of IFAD. An 
instrument of contribution will be 
lodged with IFAD once the enabling 
legislation has received Royal Assent. 

(3) Yes. See answer to question 2 
above. 

(4) No. The second reading speech 
which accompanied the International 
Financial Institutions appropriation 
bills, provided details on this decision 
(see House of Representatives Daily 
Hansard, Thursday, November 19, 
1987, pp 2361-2364). In particular, I 
draw the honourable Senator’s atten- 
tion to an article in the Canberra 
Times of August 24, 1987 “Shortage 
of aid funds points up IFAD inef- 
ficiencies” by Professor Helen Hughes 
of the Development Studies Centre at 
the Australian National University. 


Nauru 


Senator Macklin asked the Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 
October 27, 1987: 

(1) Is the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, aware that January 
1988 is the closing date for 





submissions to the independent Com- 
mission of Inquiry established by the 
Government of the Republic of Nauru? 

(2) Does the Minister believe that 
the Australian Government has a 
responsibility to assist with the 
rehabilitation of areas of Nauru which 
were mined by the British Phosphate 
Commission while Nauru was under 
Australian administration? 

(3) Is it true that, during the nearly 
fifty year period when Australia 
administered Nauru under the League 
of Nations Mandate and then under 
the United Nations Trust, Australia 
bought phosphate from Nauru for 
about one quarter of the world market 
price? 

(4) Has the Australian Government 
made a submission to the Commission 
of Inquiry established by the Govern- 
ment of Nauru; if so, will the sub- 
mission be made public; if not, why 
not? 


Senator Gareth Evans — the 
answer to the honourable senator’s 
question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) and (4) No. The Australian 
Government together with the other 
partner Governments of the former 
British Phosphate Commissioners 
(New Zealand and British) regards the 
comprehensive phosphate agreement 
concluded in 1967 prior to Nauruan 
independence on January 31, 1968, as 
a just settlement that cleared the part- 
ner Governments of any responsibility 
for the rehabilitation of Nauru. The 
Australian Government has therefore 
not made a submission to the Nauru 
Commission of Inquiry, which has no 
legal standing in Australia. Further to 
Senator Macklin’s question of Novem- 
ber 24 in the Senate, the Government 
has under consideration what access 
to information can be granted to the 
Government of Nauru. 

(3) No. The cost of phosphate 
varied over the period. It was gener- 
ally lower than market prices because 
the British Phosphate Commissioners 
operated on a cost recovery rather 
than profit basis. 


Nuclear weapons 


Senator Childs — My question is 
directed to the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. I refer to a succession of 
recent Press reports suggesting that 





Israel, India and Taiwan have 
acquired or are capable of acquiring 
nuclear weapons. In the light of these 
disturbing reports, can the Minister 
assure the Senate that the Govern- 
ment will continue its efforts to pre- 
vent the horizontal proliferation of 
nuclear weapons? Is the Minister 
aware that Palm Sunday rallies in 
support of peace and nuclear disarma- 
ment will be held across the country 
this Sunday? Will the Government 
continue to encourage community 
groups which are genuinely commit- 
ted to arms control and disarmament? 


Senator Gareth Evans — In 
addition to its efforts to achieve a 
reduction in the nuclear arsenal of the 
nuclear weapons states, Australia is 
one of the foremost supporters of 
international action to limit the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons to other 
countries. The keystone of the current 
non-proliferation regime is of course 
the treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons (NPT) which came 
into force in 1970. With more than 
130 members committed to prevent- 
ing the further spread of nuclear 
weapons the NPT is one of the land- 
marks of international arms control 
efforts. Australia continues to take all 
available opportunities in international 
forums to support the aims of the 
Treaty and to urge those few 
countries which remain non-members 
to adhere to it. 


There has been increasing public 
attention recently and frequent reports 
in the Press about the nuclear activi- 
ties of the so-called threshold states — 
those countries with unsafeguarded 
nuclear facilities believed to be 
capable of producing nuclear 
weapons. Certainly, those reports are 
causing the Government great con- 
cern, Prominent among the countries 
in question are Israel, India, Pakistan 
and South Africa. Development of 
nuclear weapons by any such country 
would provide an incentive for all 
countries which feel threatened to go 
down the same path. So the nuclear 
arms race begins — a race which 
threatens not only the region in 
which it takes place but also, of 
course, all humanity. Australia has 
urged, and will go on urging, all the 
threshold states to join the NPT or at 
least to place all their nuclear facili- 
ties under full scope safeguards as the 
best means of assuring their neigh- 
bours and the international com- 
munity of the peaceful intent of their 





nuclear activities. There is of course 
no question of exporting Australian 
uranium to such countries. Thus, 
Australia is playing a major part in 
international efforts to strengthen and 
extend the international nuclear non- 
proliferation regime by increasing the 
obstacles to such countries acquiring 
nuclear weapons. 

All along, the Government has 
emphasised that efforts against the 
horizontal proliferation of nuclear 
weapons are just as important as 
measures of arms control and dis- 
armament which we also pursue as a 
matter of top priority. In that respect 
we are certainly heartened, as I hope 
all Australians are, by the current pro- 
gress in the superpower arms control 
negotiations on deep cuts in their 
nuclear arsenals and wider inter- 
national efforts on chemical and other 
weapons. We are very proud to be 
contributing to those developments. 

As to the remaining part of Senator 
Childs’ question, the Government rec- 
ognises and applauds the Palm Sun- 
day rallies to be held around the 
country at the weekend. They reflect 
a clear desire on the part of Aus- 
tralian people. The Government’s 
ongoing initiatives in the fields of 
arms control, disarmament and non- 
proliferation stem from and reflect the 
overwhelming support which the Aus- 
tralian people have manifested in the 
past and will continue to manifest, 
particularly on such occasions as the 
Palm Sunday rallies, for the cause of 
global peace. 


The following questions and 
answers appeared in Hansard 
on March 24. 


Kampuchea 


Senator Vallentine — Is the 
Minister representing the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, aware of 
the recently published book Punishing 
the Poor by Eva Mysliwiec com- 
missioned by the international aid 
consortium working with Khmer 
people in Kampuchea and on the 
‘Thai-Kampuchea border and which 
calls for international efforts to work 
towards a negotiated solution on 
Kampuchea? Will the Minister pursue 
and support the recommendations in 
this book Punishing the Poor? More 
specifically, will the Minister explain 
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what conditions remain to be fulfilled 
for the Australian Government to rec- 
ognise the state of Kampuchea and to 
restore bilateral aid to that country? 
Finally, will the Minister explain what 
Australia is doing now to further 
international efforts towards a political 
settlement of the Kampuchean 
dilemma? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade is 
aware of the book to which Senator 
Vallentine refers. He has drawn it to 
my attention and he has suggested 
that I make the following comments 
in relation to the quite significant 
recommendations made in that book 
which cover the range of matters to 
which Senator Vallentine refers: First, 
as to the provision of aid, Australia is 
conscious of the intense suffering and 
deprivation of the Kampuchean 
people over an extended period. We 
provide aid to the Kampuchean 
people through multilateral agencies 
and Australian non-Government 
organisations. In 1987-88 Australian 
aid donations to these agencies for 
work inside Kampuchea is expected to 
reach approximately $3.7 million. 
Australian aid is provided on the basis 
of humanitarian considerations and is 
directed to meeting essential civilian 
requirements of basic shelter, suf- 
ficient food and water, primary health 
care and education. 

As to the Khmer Rouge, Aus- 
tralians were deeply shocked by the 
atrocities committed by the Pol Pot 
regime. In the view of many countries 
including Australia, the Pol Pot 
clique’s continued presence within the 
coalition Government of Democratic 
Kampuchea is a significant impedi- 
ment to finding a solution to the dis- 
pute in that country. During the 
1986-87 ASEAN post-ministerial 
meetings, Mr Hayden raised the ques- 
tion of establishing a tribunal to deter- 
mine the culpability of the Pol Pot 
leadership, while some interest was 
shown in that proposal, it has not to 
date attracted sufficient support to 
allow it to go ahead. Australia is 
firmly of the view that any settlement 
in Kampuchea must include arrange- 
ments to prevent the return to power 
of the Pol Pot group. 

As to the question of the Thai- 
Kampuchea border, as a result of the 
dry season military campaigning along 
the border in early 1985, 
about 230 000 civilians were evacu- 
ated into Thailand. They have been 
provided with temporary sanctuary in 





camps administered by the Tha 
supreme command in cooperation 
with the UN Border Relief Organis- 
ation (UNBRO). The location of the 
camps in Thailand is a matter for the 
Thai authorities. UNBRO coordinates 
relief measures for the evacuees while 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross has prime responsibility for 
protection. Australia has provided 
$750 000 to UNBRO in 1987-88 and 
further proposals for relief on the 
Thai-Kampuchean border are under 
consideration. 

Finally, in relation to settlement 
prospects, Australia has been encour- 
aged by recent signs of movement on 
the Kampuchea issue. We maintain 
close contacts with the parties 
involved in the dispute and encourage 
all efforts directed towards dialogue 
and a peaceful resolution of the issue. 
Most recently, Australia did welcome 
Prince Sihanouk’s discussion with 
Hun Sen as a small first step towards 
settlement negotiations. Mr Hayden 
sent a message of support to Prince 
Sihanouk after that first round of 
talks. Bilateral aid will not be resumed 
until a negotiated settlement has 
brought about a peaceful, durable sol- 
ution to the Kampuchean problem. 
However, Australian aid 1s provided 
under the auspices of multilateral and 
non-governmental agencies. I have 
already given an outline of Australia’s 
efforts to promote movement towards 
a peaceful settlement. 

Finally, under Australia’s new rec- 
ognition policy, which involves the 
recognition of States not of govern- 
ments, the question of the recognition 
of any particular government in 
Kampuchea simply does not arise. We 
remain of the view that no existing 
Kampuchean faction has a legitimate 
claim to acceptance as the representa- 
tive of Kampuchea. 


Mozambique: detained 
Australian citizen 


Mr Courtice — Can the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade inform 
the House of the outcome of the trial 
of the Australian missionary, Mr Ian 
Grey, in Mozambique? Will the Gov- 
ernment be taking any further action 
to assist Mr Grey in lodging an appeal 
against his conviction? 

Mr Hayden — It has been reported, 
and correctly, that Ian Grey, an Aus- 


tralian citizen detained and charged 
with serious offences against the 
internal security of Mozambique, has 
been found guilty of a number of 
those charges. He has been sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment slightly in 
excess of 10 years. I think that on bal- 
ance and from what I know — I say 
this from what I know of past gaol 
sentencing for offences such as this — 
Mr Grey has been most fortunate. 
Other people sentenced for offences 
similar to this one have received gaol 
sentences of between 20 and 30 years. 
Mr Grey was also fortunate in that 
the main charge against him of 
espionage was withdrawn. The 
mandatory sentence there is death. 

I suggest that the active involve- 
ment of the Australian Government 
right from shortly after Mr Grey’s 
detention has been beneficial in pro- 
tecting Mr Grey’s interests. I should 
also say that, from my experience as 
Foreign Minister for several years now 
and being exposed to what is done by 
other countries in various parts of the 
world in looking after their nationals, 
no country does more than this coun- 
try in looking after the interests of a 
national. Very few indeed would do as 
much as this country, if indeed any 
do. 

I think it should be borne in mind 
that there is an extremely high cost 
borne by the Australian taxpayer in 
providing the consistent attention 
which the Australian Government 
provides in defending the consular 
rights of Australian citizens cast into a 
situation similar to that of Mr Grey. 
The Australian Government will now 
make representations to the 
Mozambiquan authorities for 
remission of the sentence. I should 
parenthetically put on record the fact 
that many of these things which have 
evolved in the last 48 to 72 hours are 
matters which were touched on only 
properly in my discussions with Dr 
Macumbi, the Foreign Minister of 
Mozambique, and President Chissano 
of Mozambique when I was there 
some few weeks ago. We will now 
make representations to see what can 
be done to present a case for 
remission of the sentence. We may or 
we may not be successful. 

There are two things I want to say 
now: the first is that when we handle 
these very difficult and sensitive 
consular cases there is a need for 
patience on the part of members of 
the Australian community — that 
includes some of their representatives 








in this House. Operations are not 
helped in any way at all by cheap 
domestic political negotiations with 
representatives of foreign governments 
on behalf of Australian citizens who 
find themselves in a very difficult 
situation. 

At the time of the Barlow- 
Chambers case we had the experience 
of at least one person being bitterly 
abusive towards the Government, no 
doubt to cover up his own short- 
comings as a legal representative for 
not having done enough. The fact is 
that we knew at that time that one of 
the duo had confessed to Australian 
sources that he was guilty of the 
offences for which he had been found 
guilty and was part of a drug running 
operation. We are placed in a very dif- 
ficult situation in such cases. We have 
confidential information and, at the 
same time, we have an obligation to 
respect the laws of other countries. 
We also have an obligation to look 
after the consular rights of these people. 

The case of Mr Grey was not 
helped by some cheap gimmicky point 
scoring by the honourable Member 
for North Sydney who was more 
interested in trying to promote him- 
self at the expense of Mr Grey than 
in displaying a genuine concern for 
the rights of Mr Grey. 

In the Pantelich case a litte earlier, 
we were making some slow but diffi- 
cult progress in representing Mr 
Pantelich’s rights to a government of 
a country with a totally different pol- 
itical system and a totally different 
system of court processes to that 
which we are used to. The point scor- 
ing which occurred then resulted in 
the Australian Government’s position 
being put in reverse and made much 
more difficult. It took considerable 
effort to overcome that sort of adversity. 

One other thing I want to say is 
this: the honourable Member for 
North Sydney in the course of engag- 
ing in cheap political point scoring 
was critical of the $6m in aid which 
we agreed under a Memorandum of 
Understanding to provide for 
Mozambique. That was a decision 
taken some considerable time before 
my arrival in Mozambique. Perhaps to 
give the flavour of the need to pro- 
vide humanitarian aid — and it was 
largely food relief aid — I could 
quote from a cable sent to us from 
Geneva. The cable said simply: 

Senior officers of the International 
Commission of the Red Cross and the 
United Nations High Commission for 





Refugees discribe the Mozambican 
refugee situation as being the worst 
they have ever witnessed. 

The cable went on to say: 

Dewy (an official) also gave a dra- 
matic description of the crisis. Measles 
and other diseases were very prevalent 
among the refugees but they were 
fleeing not only from starvation and 
disease but from the actuality and fear 
of ‘every human rights abuse in the 
books’. In reply to my question, Dewy 
said that, all things considered, 
Malawi and its infrastructure (includ- 
ing its health services) were holding 
up surprisingly well under the load of 
400 000 desperate refugees. 

The refugees referred to came from 
Mozambique. The cable continued: 

There was, however, a serious prob- 
lem developing in regard to potable 
water supply. 

In these circumstances we are not 
prepared to engage in some cheap 
political gimmickry and say that we 
will withhold a miserable $6m — 
which is a very modest amount — of 
emergency food aid from the people 
of Mozambique, who are suffering the 
most extreme forms of distress, even 
worse than that experienced in 
Ethiopia. We will not withhold, or 
threaten to withhold, that sort of aid, 
because the only people who will suf- 
fer are starving men, women and chil- 
dren. The infants and the aged will be 
the first and most telling casualties. 
But that is what the honourable Mem- 
ber for North Sydney, on behalf of 
the Opposition, wants us to do. Fur- 
thermore, from my experience the 
withholding of aid would have had no 
influence and would have been totally 
counterproductive to the sort of result 
we were trying to bring about in pro- 
tecting the interests of Mr Grey. 
Today Mr Grey has been sentenced to 
imprisonment for a little over 10 
years. That is a severe sentence by our 
standards, but in terms of what is gen- 
erally passed in the court system in 
Mozambique for the very serious 
offences — and they were serious 
offences — to which he pleaded 
guilty, it is quite a moderate sentence. 

The Opposition was absolutely no 
help in this matter. The honourable 
member for North Sydney was com- 
pletely counterproductive in the state- 
ments he made on this subject, just as 
he has been totally unhelpful when 
engaging in cheap political point scor- 
ing in other instances where the Gov- 
ernment has painstakingly, patiently, 
and with great dedication represented 


the interests of Australian citizens 
detained in other countries with dif- 
ferent cultural and legal systems. I 
repeat that Mr Grey has nothing for 
which to thank the honourable Mem- 
ber of North Sydney. 


The following questions and 
answers appeared in Hansard 
on March 25. 


lran—lIraq war 


Senator Giles —- My question is 
directed to the Minster representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. What is the Government’s atti- 
tude to the reported massive chemical 
weapons attack on the town of 
Halabja in the course of continuing 
war between Iraq and Iran, as tele- 
vision news broadcasts revealed 
yeterday? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Gov- 
ernment condemns absolutely and in 
the strongest possible terms the use of 
chemical weapons against civilians in 
the town of Halabja. It is horrifying 
that thousands of people may have 
died in these attacks. The use of 
chemical weapons in the Gulf war 
was confirmed by three United 
Nations investigations, in 1984, 1985 
and 1987, in which an Australian 
scientist participated. The latest 
reports strongly suggest that this has 
been the worst single incident of 
chemical warfare since World War I. 
The extent of the casualties, and the 
fact that they are unprotected civ- 
ilians, make the accounts particularly 
shocking. 

Australia has repeatedly condemned 
the use of chemical weapons and 
stated unequivocally that their use 
cannot be justified in any circum- 
stances. We share the international 
community’s concern that violations 
of the 1925 Geneva Protocol consti- 
tute a very serious erosion of inter- 
national norms. The latest reports 
strengthen Australia’s resolve to con- 
tinue its efforts to achieve a compre- 
hensive international convention 
banning the development, production, 
acquisition, stockpiling, transfer and 
use of chemical weapons. Australia 
has been playing a very positive and 
active role in the efforts to achieve a 
chemical weapons convention in the 
Conference on Disarmament in 
Geneva. 
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Travel to Iran and Iraq 


News release issued by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade on March 3. 


The Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade said today that as a result 
of the intensified conflict between 
Iran and Iraq, Australian citizens con- 
templating travel to either country are 
advised to consider going only if it is 
essential. 

Intending travellers can obtain 
up-to-date advice by calling the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Canberra on (062) 61 3305. 


Ambassador to Fiji 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, on 
March 3. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden 
announced today the appointment of 
Mr Robert Cotton to be Australia’s 
Ambassador to Fiji. 

Following a decision by the Gov- 
ernment to change its practice of rec- 
ognising governments and states to 
one of recognising states only, the 
Government moved to normalise its 
relations with Fiji. A consequence of 
that normalisation is the agreement 
with Fiji to exchange Ambassadors. 

Mr Hayden said that the decision to 
appoint Mr Cotton, a senior career 
diplomat, had been taken in accord 
with the decision to normalise 
relations. This was based on the 
Government’s preception that the 
interim civilian Government in Fiji 
was firmly in control and that the 
establishment of that Government was 
a step in the direction of the re-estab- 
lishment of democratic parliamentary 
government. 

Mr Hayden said the Australian 
Government saw the re-establishment 
of such a Government under a Con- 
stitution acceptable to all the people 
of Fiji as the key to the resolution of 


Fiji’s political and economic problems. 


He said Australia had a firm com- 
mitment to a good relationship with 
Fiji and day-to-day dealings were an 
important and necessary aspect of 
continuing to rebuild that relationship. 
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Mr Cotton has most recently been 
Australia’s High Commissioner to Sri 
Lanka and has had previous postings 
in Kuala Lumpur, Tokyo and 
Pretoria. He was also seconded for a 
period to BHP. 

In announcing the appointment, Mr 
Hayden recalled that Mr Cotton was 
replacing Mr John Piper, the previous 
High Commissioner in Fiji, who was 
withdrawn on October 15, 1987, as 
part of the Government's response to 
the second coup in Fiji. Mr Hayden 
expressed appreciation for Mr Piper’s 
work as Australia’s representative dur- 
ing an extremely difficult period. 

Mr Cotton will take up his appoint- 
ment in Suva at the end of March. 


Visit by Hungarian 
Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, on 
March 3. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
announced today that the Foreign 
Minister of Hungary, Dr Peter 
Varkonyi, will visit Australia from 
March 5-9. 

Dr Varkonyi will visit Canberra and 
Sydney. While in Canberra from 
March 7-8, he will meet Mr Hayden 
and other Ministers and will also call 
on the Governor-General, Sir Ninian 
Stephen. The discussions will cover 
international and bilateral issues, the 
encouraging climate of East-West 
relations, consular arrangements and 
recent developments in Central Europe. 

Dr Varkonyi and Mr Hayden will 
sign the Consular Agreement recently 
negotiated with Hungary, which is the 
first such agreement Australia has 
concluded. 

Dr Varkonyi also will formally pre- 
sent Hungary’s Bicentennial gift to 
Australia — a tapestry for the new 
Parliament House — to the President 
of the Senate, Senator Sibraa, and, 
after inaugurating the site for the new 
Hungarian Embassy in Deakin, will 
speak at a Press Club luncheon on 
March 8. . 

Dr Varkonyi will be accompanied 
by his wife and officials from the 
Hungarian Foreign Ministry and the 
Hungarian Embassy in Australia. 
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China: Australian 
photography exhibition 


News release issued by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade on March 4. 


More than 100 000 people are 
expected to view an exhibition of Aus- 
tralian photography to be mounted in 
Beijing’s National Library of China 
during March. 

The exhibition will be opened on 
March 8 by the Chairman of the Aus- 
tralia Council, Mr Donald Horne, and 
will run to March 20. 

It is a cultural project arranged by 
the Australian Embassy in Beijing, 
and the National Library of China 
with support from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade and Kodak 
Australasia. Kodak is involved in 
assisting China set up a photographic 
film and paper manufacturing factory 
in Fuen Province. 

The exhibition coincides with an 
Australian studies conference being 
held in Beijing. 

The new National Library of China 
building which opened last October 
covers 7.4 hectares and can house 20 
million volumes. It is used by up to 
8000 readers a day. 

In selecting an Australian display as 
one of its first major exhibits, the 
National Library is capitalising on 
China’s wave of interest in Australia 
and its lifestyle. 

Australia’s Cultural Counsellor at 
the Australian Embassy in Beijing, Mr 
Nicholas Jose, says interest in pho- 
tography is assuming epidemic pro- 
portions in China and there is every 
reason to believe that the exhibition 
will make a deep impression on Chi- 
nese and foreign visitors. 

A total of 54 high quality prints of 
historical photographs has been 
assembled from the book Australia: 
Image of a nation 1850-1950 by the 
book’s compilers, photographer David 
Moore and writer Rodney Hall. 

It is hoped that the exhibition will 
also go on display in Shanghai. 


Consular travel advices 


News release issued by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade on March 4. 


The Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has completed its 
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The Prime Minister of Australia, Mr Bob Hawke, was at Melbourne Zoo on March 26 for the official ceremony welcoming to Australia two 
giant pandas, Xiao Xiao (pictured) and Fei Fei. Photo by AOIS. 
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bi-monthly review of consular travel 
advices and, as a result, advices for 
the following countries remain in force. 


Country Date of issue 
Bangladesh November 27, 1987 
Lebanon February 4, 1987. 
Iran March 3, 1988 

Iraq March 3, 1988 
Mozambique September 29, 1987 
Philippines February 15, 1988 
Sri Lanka July 31, 1987 
Sudan September 2, 1986 


Intending travellers can obtain 
up-to-date information and advice 
from the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade in Canberra or its 
offices in the capital cities. 


Australian studies 
conference in China 


News release issued by the 
Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade on 
March 6. 


A growing interest in Australian 
studies in China has led to the first 
Australian studies conference to be 
held in China on March 8. 

Its aim is to broaden and develop 
Chinese knowledge and appreciation 
of Australian arts and sciences. 
Among the studies to be developed 
will be journalism, trade, law, econ- 
omics, education, history, and science 
and technology. 

The conference has been organised 
by the Australia-China Council in 
conjunction with the Chinese State 
Education Commission and the Bei- 
jing Foreign Studies University. 

Among those taking part will be a 
delegation from the Australia-China 
Council comprising its Chairman, 
Professor Donald Horne and Manag- 
ing Director, Max Bourke. 

Others will include representatives 
of Chinese research institutes con- 
cerned with Australia, and Australian 
writers and academics. 

The organisers hope to launch a 
regular publication on Australian 
Studies at the conference. 

The Chinese State Education Com- 
mission has also endorsed the estab- 
lishment of a national coordinating 
committee for Australian Studies in 
China. 

The conference will take place in 
Beijing from March 8-12. 


Immigration: reduced 
airfares for migrants 
available through ICM 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Clyde Holding, on March 6. 


The Minister for Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, 
Clyde Holding, today drew attention 
to the fact that the Intergovernmental 
Committee for Migration (ICM) is 
now able to arrange travel concessions 
for all people migrating to Australia. 

Travel bookings made through ICM 
will give migrants reduced airfares 
and increased baggage allowances on 
a large number of international air- 
lines, including Qantas. 

Mr Holding said ICM was best 
known for the resettlement assistance 
it had given to needy migrants, 
especially refugees, in the years since 
World War I. In May 1985 Australia 
formally rejoined ICM as a full mem- 
ber on the basis of the expansion of 
ICM’s activities to a global scale more 
in the line with Australia’s migration 
interests. 

“The Committee currently provides 
invaluable help to Australia’s Refugee 
and Special Humanitarian Programs 
and to the movement of family 
reunion migrants from Vietnam,” he 
said. 

“But a little-known fact about 
ICM’s operations is its ability to offer 
reduced fares to people with visas for 
permanent residence in Australia. 

“It has negotiated travel agreements 
with most major international airlines, 
including Qantas. 

“All that migrants need to do is 
make their travel bookings through an 
ICM office. These are located in most 
migrant source countries.” 

Mr Holding stressed that, in making 
such arrangements, ICM would use 
Qantas wherever possible. The advan- 
tage in using ICM’s service was that 
travellers could receive fare con- 
cessions from a number of other air- 
lines in countries where Qantas did 
not operate. 

A further incentive to using ICM 
was that people in Australia sponsor- 
ing relatives for migration could make 
all fare payments on behalf of their 
relatives through the ICM office in 
Canberra. 

Mr Holding urged migrants to con- 
sider taking advantage of the ICM 
facility. 


“Hopefully by saving money on 
fares, migrants will arrive with more 
resources to help them settle 
effectively in Australia” he said. 
“This, together with the other advan- 
tages I have identified, makes this ser- 
vice very appealing.” 


Sri Lanka: aid for UN 
program 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on March 7. 


Australia would contribute $200 000 
to a United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 
Special Program of assistance for 
returnees in Sri Lanka, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill 
Hayden, announced today. 

Under the guidance of the 
UNHCR, the program expects to 
assist the voluntary return of 75 000 
Sri Lankan Tamils from India and 
also the resettlement of 5000 dis- 
placed families in Sri Lanka in 1988. 

The conflict in Sri Lanka has left 
hundreds of thousands of displaced 
people from various ethnic origins 
and religions. It is estimated that 
there are 430 000 displaced people 
including 350 000 in the Jaffna dis- 
trict in Sri Lanka. A further 135 000 
Sri Lankan Tamils are currently liv- 
ing in India. 

Mr Hayden said Australia’s contri- 
bution would be used to establish 
transit centres, provide for registration 
and medical screening, and for the 
issue of relief packages of household 
kits and food supplies. 

Australia’s support of the UN pro- 
gram for returnees in Sri Lanka forms 
part of the Government’s humani- 
tarian aid program managed by the 
Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


ICRC: aid for 
Kampuchea/Thailand 
program 

News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on March 7. 


Australia will contribute $400 000 
towards the emergency relief activities 





of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC) in the Thai/ 
Kampuchean border region and 
within Kampuchea in 1988, the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Mr Bill Hayden, announced today. 

The funds will be used by the 
ICRC to provide protection assistance, 
tracing the whereabouts of family 
members and giving medical assist- 
ance to the Kampucheans living in 
the border camps and those victims of 
the conflict within Kampuchea. 

Mr Hayden said the ICRC exer- 
cised a unique role in the border 
camps and is the only organisation 
providing surgical treatment for the 
more than 250 000 Kampucheans liv- 
ing along the border region of Thailand. 

“Australia’s support for the ICRC 
will help it to keep three surgical 
teams at the Khao-I-Dang hospital 
and to improve the ambulance service 
for evacuating the wounded from the 
border,’ Mr Hayden said. 

Since 1983-84 Australia has contrib- 
uted $1.58 million towards the 
ICRC’s Kampuchea-Thailand 
program. 

Australia’s support for the activities 
of the ICRC in this region forms part 
of the Government’s official humani- 
tarian aid program managed by the 
Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Non-resident Ambassa- 
dor to Ethiopia and non- 
resident High 
Commissioner to 
Tanzania 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on March 10. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, today 
announced the appointment of 
Australia’s High Commissioner to 
Kenya, Mr Douglas Campbell, as non- 
resident Ambassador to Ethiopia and 
non-resident High Commissioner to 
Tanzania. 

Mr Hayden noted that Australia 
had closed its resident missions in 
both countries for financial reasons 
but that the appointment of Mr 
Campbell would enable a continuation 
of Australia’s contacts with them. 
Moreover, the Australian mission in 
Nairobi would get additional staffing 
to assist it in this task. 





Australia has had a substantial aid 
involvement in both countries. 
“Ethiopia will receive a total of nearly 
$16 million in emergency and devel- 
opment aid this financial year. The 
Government is very concerned at the 
emerging famine there and will con- 
tinue its policy of assisting people in 
Ethiopia threatened by starvation”, Mr 
Hayden said. 

Mr Hayden added that this crisis 
had been discussed with the Ethiopian 
Foreign Minister during his visit to 
Australia last November and that the 
Ethiopian Foreign Minister had 
spoken very positively of Australia’s 
links with Ethiopia. There were also 
hopes that Australian firms, several of 
which the Foreign Minister visited 
while in Australia would win contracts 
to help develop Ethiopia’s agricultural 
system. 

Mr Hayden recalled that Australia 
had been an aid donor to Tanzania — 
a fellow member of the Common- 
wealth — for many years. This finan- 
cial year it would give $3 million to 
$4 million in development aid. 
Tanzania was engaged in efforts to 
restructure its economy and Australia 
would continue to take a close interest 
in developments there. 


Poland: decision on Lech 
Walesa 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on March 10. 


I am greatly disappointed by the 
decision of the Polish Government 
not to allow Lech Walesa and his col- 
leagues to travel to Australia to attend 
the ICFTU Congress in Melbourne 
next week. 

As I indicated to the Polish Foreign 
Minister recently I believe that such a 
visit by Walesa would have reinforced 
the positive relations that now exist 
between Poland and Australia and, as 
far as the Polish Government is con- 
cerned, would have attracted consider- 
able and favourable international 
notice. My message to the Foreign 
Minister was also motivated by the 
strong belief of the Australian Gov- 
ernment in freedom of movement for 
individuals and in pluralism both in 
national and international trade union 
movements. 





I am also disappointed by some of 
the reasons given to me by the Polish 
Foreign Minister for his Govern- 
ment’s decision in this matter. The 
Australian Government has not, as he 
states, been waging an anti-Polish 
campaign. In seeking to obtain a 
favourable decision by the Polish 
Government in this matter, the Aus- 
tralian Government was endeavouring 
to further consolidate the very good 
relations we now have with Poland. 

The Polish Foreign Minister also 
states that Australian trade unions 
have launched a “wave of intimi- 
dation” against Polish missions in 
Australia with the consent of the Aus- 
tralian Government. As the Prime 
Minister and I have stated publicly, 
the Australian Government has not 
associated itself with any union or 
other activity aimed at Polish missions 
in Australia and has reminded the 
unions concerned of the Australian 
Government’s obligations under the 
Vienna Convention. 


Ambassador to Italy 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on March 13 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, today 
announced the appointment of Mr 
Duncan Campbell as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Italy. Mr Campbell 
succeeds Mr Gerry Nutter who has 
been Ambassador since 1985. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia and 
Italy enjoyed friendly and constructive 
relations, fostered by extensive human 
ties and supported by a growing pat- 
tern of agreements and treaties. The 
appointment of Mr Campbell reflected 
the importance attached by Australia 
to its relations with Italy as a leading 
industrial nation and key member of 
the western alliance. 

Italy was Australia’s eleventh largest 
market, with Australian exports to 
Italy totalling $823.7 million in 1986- 
87. The development of further trade, 
joint ventures and technological 
exchanges would be discussed by the 
fourth meeting of the Australia-Italy 
Joint Working Group scheduled to be 
held in Italy later this year. Mr 
Hayden noted that the Joint Working 
Group had been established to give 
effect to the Australia-Italy Economic 
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and Commercial Cooperation Agree- 
ment signed in September 1984. 

Mr Hayden noted that the Aus- 
tralian Embassy in Rome had a wide 
range of responsibilities for the con- 
duct of Australia’s political, economic 
and cultural relations with Italy. The 
Embassy also had responsibility for 
Australia’s relations with the inter- 
national organisations located in 
Rome, particularly the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation to which Mr 
Campbell would be Australia’s Perma- 
nent Representative. 

Mr Campbell is one of Australia’s 
most senior and experienced career 
diplomats. He joined the then Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in 1955 and 
has served in Jakarta, Washington, the 
Department of Defence, Rawalpindi, 
Kuala Lumpur and New York, and 
from 1980 to 1984, as Ambassador to 
Austria and Hungary and Australian 
Governor on the Board of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 
Before being posted to Rome Mr 
Campbell was a Deputy Secretary in 
the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade. 

Mr Campbell, who is married with 
three children, will take up his 
appointment in Rome in the second 
half of the year. 


Africa: emergency aid 
for starvation victims in 
the Sudan 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on March 13. 


Australia would make an immediate 
emergency grant of $365 000 to 
enable airlifts of food supplies to con- 
tinue to famine victims in southern 
Sudan, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
said today. 

The funds would be channelled 
through the Australian voluntary 
agency, Community Aid Abroad, to its 
UK-based partner, Oxfam, which is 
coordinating food air transport oper- 
ations in and around the town of 
Juba. The future of the relief oper- 
ation has become critical as funds 
have been temporarily exhausted. 

Parts of southern Sudan are facing 
a chronic food shortage due to trans- 
port difficulties in and out of Juba 
arising from a state of war in the 
region. It is estimated that there are 
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now over one million people facing 
starvation throughout southern Sudan. 

Mr Hayden said that unless the 
airlifts can continue, starvation on a 
large scale appears to be imminent. 

“The funds would contribute to the 
airlifting of 750 tons of food from 
Nairobi in 25 sorties which would 
maintain the food pipeline for about 
two months, or longer if truck con- 
voys can be resumed,” he said. 

Australia’s response to the emerg- 
ency situation in the Sudan is part of 
the Government’s official humani- 
tarian aid program managed by the 
Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau. 


South Africa: Australia 
appeals for clemency 
for Sharpeville Six 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on March 15. 


Australia has urged South Africa to 
commute the death sentences imposed 
on the Sharpeville Six. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, said 
today he had instructed the Australian 
Ambassador to South Africa to make a 
further urgent appeal to the South 
African Government. 

Mr Hayden said Australia had made 
earlier representations in December 
and February over the fate of the 
Sharpeville Six. The six prisoners had 
their appeals against their conviction 
rejected last December. 

Mr Hayden said they were now in 
imminent danger of execution. 

Australia was strongly opposed in 
principle to the death penalty but its 
application in this case was particu- 
larly unacceptable. None of the six 
had been directly involved in the 
murder with which they have been 
charged. Their execution would 
exacerbate an already volatile political 
environment caused by the South 
African Government’s recent unwar- 
ranted restrictions and prohibitions 
upon individuals and organisations. 

Mr Hayden urged the South Afri- 
can Government to accede to the 
many humanitarian appeals for the 
lives of the six. To proceed to their 
execution, he said, would only con- 
vince some South Africans that peace- 
ful change was no longer a realistic 
possibility. 


Australia — Republic of 
Korea relations: beef 
talks 

News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden 
on March 15. 


Australian negotiators will urge the 
Republic of Korea to depend on com- 
mercial factors, and only commercial 
factors, when buying its beef from 
abroad. 

Australia and Korea begin talks in 
Geneva later this month on reopening 
the lucrative Korean market to Aus- 
tralian beef. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, said 
today the talks had been initiated 
under GATT, the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. Mr Hayden said 
Australia was concerned that Korea’s 
restrictions on imported beef breached 
the GATT yet had been maintained 
despite strenuous efforts by Australia 
over the past few years to have the 
restrictions lifted. 

Mr Hayden also noted that the 
Korean authorities were under press- 
ure from the United States to lift the 
restrictions and said Australia feared 
that this could hurt Australia’s 
prospects. 

He said Australia would do every- 
thing possible in this case to avoid a 
repetition of the developments which 
had taken place in the Japanese mar- 
ket where current import restrictions 
discriminated in favour of beef pro- 
duced in the United States. 

Until Korea closed its market in 
1984 Australia was its largest overseas 
supplier, providing in 1983 64 000 
tonnes of beef worth $107 million 
which represented about 90 per cent 
of total beef imports. 

Mr Hayden said the United States 
was also taking action under GATT 
Article XXIII to try to persuade the 
Koreans to liberalise their beef 
regime. In following the same pro- 
cedures as the United States he said 
Australia was working to ensure that 
market shares were based purely on 
competitive factors. a 

He said that MFN (Most Favoured 
Nation) treatment was a cornerstone 
of the GATT and that it was incon- 
ceivable that any solution found under 
the auspices of GATT would be on 
any other basis. 

He said it was important to see 
Australia’s discussions with the 
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Republic of Korea against the wider 
background of Australia’s commit- 
ment to an open multilateral trading 
framework which provided guarantees 
against discrimination and which 
included effective machinery for 
settling disputes between trading 
partners. 

Mr Hayden said the decision to 
seek talks under the GATT with 
Korea was being taken in close con- 
sultation with the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, Mr 


Kerin, and the Australian meat industry. 


Australia—Philippines 
relations 


Statement by the Minister for 
Justice, Senator Michael Tate, 
on the occasion of signature 
of the Extradition Treaty 
between Australia and the 
Republic of the Philippines at 
the Philippine International 
Convention Centre, in Manila, 
on March 17. 


The Honourable Sedfrey Ordonez, 
Secretary for Justice, Ambassador 
Pastores, Ambassador Holloway, ladies 
and gentlemen. 


It is indeed a pleasure to make my 
first visit to Manila at a time when 
the people of the Philippines have the 
privilege of being led by a President 
respected throughout the world and a 
Congress representing the will of the 
majority and governed under a far- 
sighted constitution which won over- 
whelming approval at the polls. 

The return of the Philippines to 
parliamentary democracy is a step 
welcomed warmly by Australia. As 
part of the South-East Asian region, 
Australia wishes to see its regional 
neighbours progress and prosper. 

Australia is very actively involved in 
this region through a variety of pro- 
grams and exchanges. The area I am 
particularly interested in, as Minister 
for Justice, is law enforcement and 
the suppression of crime. 

I consider the conclusion of this 
Extradition Treaty to be a very signifi- 
cant step in the ever-growing cooper- 
ation between our two countries. 

Australia has embarked on the 
ambitious goal to conclude extradition 
arrangements with virtually every 
country where an Australian criminal 
may seek to escape the arm of the 
law. 

We are holding negotiations with 
many countries, and we are steadily 
achieving our goal. This Extradition 
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Treaty will be the first bilateral treaty 
Australia has concluded with an Asian 
country. 

This milestone reflects not only the 
high priority we place on having 
extradition arrangements in place with 
the Philippines, but also is testimony 
to the skill and enthusiasm of the 
Philippine negotiators who were led 
so ably by Secretary Ordonez. 

Once the Extradition Treaty enters 
into force, wanted criminals from 
Australia will know that they can no 
longer find a safe haven in the Philip- 
pines. The same will be true of 
offenders wanted in the Philippines 
who escape to Australia. 

The signing of this Treaty demon- 
strates the Australian Government’s 
concern to do all within its power to 
ensure that Australia’s presence in the 
Philippines is welcome and beneficial. 

There are further steps that will be 
taken in this respect. Representatives 
of the two countries have recently 
concluded negotiation of the text of a 
Treaty on Mutual Assistance in 
Criminal Matters. We hope that, after 
both Governments have reviewed this 
text, it will be possible to sign another 
Treaty that will further strengthen 
our bilateral cooperation. 

In the broader context, the Aus- 
tralian Government sees this develop- 





At the signing of the Australia-Philippines Extradition Treaty in Manila on March 10 are, seated from left, the senior private secretary to 
Senator Tate, Mr Daryl Smeaton; the Australian Ambassador to the Philippines, Mr D. Holloway; the Minister for Fustice, Senator Michael 
Tate; the Philippines Secretary for Justice, Mr Sedfrey Ordonez; the Philippines Under Secretary, Mr Montenegro. Standing, from left, are 
the First Secretary at the Australian Embassy, Manila, Mr Roland Rich, and officials of the Philippines Justice Department. Photo by 


AOIS. 
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ment as part of a growing partnership 
between Australia and the Philippines, 
regional neighbours. 


Western Samoa receives 
Australian patrol boat 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Defence, 

Mr Kim Beazley, on March 
18. 


Western Samoa will receive a new 
Australian-designed and built Pacific 
Patrol Boat from the Chief of Naval 
Staff, Vice-Admiral Michael Hudson, 
at an official hand-over ceremony 
near Fremantle, Western Australia, on 
March 19. 

The $3 million MV Nafanua will 
be presented to the Secretary To Gov- 
ernment, Western Samoa, Mr Maiava 
Iulia, during a ceremony at the Aus- 
tralian Shipbuilding Industries (ASI) 
shipyards where up to 12 of the new 
patrol boats are being built under the 
largest Defence Cooperation project 
ever undertaken by Australia. 


The MV Nafanua brings to four the 
number of Pacific Patrol Boats pre- 
sented to Pacific countries to assist 
them in policing their vital 200 nauti- 
cal miles Exclusive Economic Zones 
(EEZs). 

Announcing the hand-over, the 
Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley, said he was particularly 
pleased by the way the boats had been 
received and by the way they were 
being put into service. “As more boats 
are brought into service by regional 
countries, opportunities will be taken 
by the Royal Australian Navy to exer- 
cise with the Pacific Patrol Boats.” 

The first boat, HMPNGS 
Tarangau, was presented to Papua 
New Guinea in May last year. A sec- 
ond boat, RVS Tukoro, was handed 
over to Vanuatu one month later and 
Papua New Guinea received its sec- 
ond patrol boat, HMPNGS Dreger, 
the following October. Two more 
patrol boats will be presented to the 
Solomon Islands and Papua New 
Guinea later this year. 

The Pacific Patrol Boat is 31.5 
metres long, displaces 165 tonnes and 


ha 


has an operating range of some 2500 
nautical miles. 

The boats already handed over are 
now patrolling their country’s EEZs 
carrying out fisheries, customs and 
quarantine surveillance tasks. They 
are also designed and equipped to 
conduct disaster relief, search and res- 
cue and medical evacuation tasks. 

An important feature of the $61.7 
million patrol boat project is the 
intensive crew training provided in 
Australia by both the RAN and ASI 
for each boat’s complement of three 
officers, two senior and nine junior 
sailors. As part of the project Australia 
also provided a support package for 
each boat including advisers and 
regional maintenance support facili- 
ties. New Zealand is contributing by 
providing initial training and one of 
the three advisers. 

Mr Beazley said the Pacific Patrol 
Boat project was a major component 
of Australia’s cooperation with South 
Pacific countries to improve surveil- 
lance of territorial and regional 
waters. The project complemented 
RAN ship visits, RAAF P3 Orion 





Finland’s Foreign Minister, Mr Kaleri Sorsa, centre, presents the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, with an unusual painting during his 


Australian visit this month. Finland’s Ambassador to Australia, Mr Ulf-Erik Slotte, watches the presentation. Photo by AOIS. 
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flights and other related activities 
under the Defence Cooperation 
Program. 


Accession to United 
Nations Convention on 
contracts for the 
international sale of 
goods 


News release issued by the 
Deputy Prime Minister 

and Attorney-General, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, on March 18. 


Australia has acceded to the United 
Nations Convention on Contracts for 
the International Sale of Goods, better 
known as the Vienna Sales Convention. 

Announcing this today, the 
Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, 
said the Convention was a significant 
international instrument which pro- 
vided uniform rules to govern con- 
tracts for the international commercial 
sale of goods. 

“The Convention will contribute to 
the removal of legal barriers in inter- 
national trade and promote the devel- 
opment of international trade,” Mr 
Bowen said. 

“It provides an international stan- 
dard for dealing with many of the 
legal issues commonly encountered by 
parties to international commercial 
sales contracts.” 

The Convention, which came into 
force internationally on January 1, 
1988, will take effect in Australia on 
April 1, 1989. 

Fifteen other countries have so far 
become parties to the Convention, 
including the United States, China, 
France and Italy. It is anticipated that 
the Convention will achieve wide 
acceptance among Australia’s trading 
partners. 

The Convention contains rules 
governing the formation and oper- 
ation of international commercial 
sales contracts, including: the require- 
ments of offer and acceptance; obli- 
gations of the seller and buyer; the 
passing of risk; and remedies for 
breach of contract. 

“The Convention takes into 
account the different social, economic 
and legal systems of the world, and in 
many respects reflects existing Aus- 
tralian Law,” Mr Bowen said. 

Attending a meeting of the Stand- 
ing Committee of Attorneys-General 
in Brisbane, Mr Bowen paid tribute to 
the role of the Standing Committee in 








reaching agreement on uniform State 
and Territory legislation implement- 
ing the Convention. 


Trade reform to 
enhance regional trade 
potential 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on March 22. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, said 
today that the current round of Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations held great 
prospective benefits for Asia-Pacific 
trade. 

Mr Hayden said Australia saw it in 
the interest of countries in the Asia- 
Pacific region to cooperate closely in 
the Uruguay Round to ensure that 
real progress in trade reform could be 
achieved. 

He said that small to medium size 
countries such as those in ASEAN as 
well as Australia and New Zealand, 
had much to gain from widespread 
reform of the world trading system. 

Mr Hayden’s comments follow talks 
in Kuala Lumpur on bilateral, 
regional and multilateral matters 
between Australian and Malaysian 
trade officials. The Australian dele- 
gates returned home at the weekend. 

In addition to the benefits which 
would flow from further trade liberal- 
isation, the region stood to gain 
through other reforms being sought in 
the Uruguay Round. These included 
better surveillance of adherence to 
rules set under GATT (the General 
Agreement of Tariffs and Trade), 
streamlined procedures for settling 
disputes, greater Ministerial involve- 
ment in the GATT, and a more prag- 
matic approach to emergency 
protective measures introduced by 
importing countries. 

Mr Hayden said that greater 
regional solidarity on these and other 
issues could pay an important role in 
leading the negotiations to a success- 
ful outcome. 

He noted that several regional 
countries were already cooperating 
closely within the Cairns Group 
which was making a significant con- 
tribution to Uruguay Round nego- 
tiations on agriculture. The fourteen 
member Cairns Group includes Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
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Thailand, New Zealand and Australia. 

Expressing Australia’s appreciation 
of the work of the regional members 
of the Cairns Group, Mr Hayden said 
countries in the Asia-Pacific region 
could do much to reinforce one 
another’s interests in reforming the 
world trading system. He said he had 
been very pleased with the recent 
comprehensive discussion of Uruguay 
Round issues between officials from 
Australia and Malaysia in Kuala 
Lumpur. 

Mr Hayden said the talks — the 
second Australia-Malaysia Joint Trade 
Committee Meeting — had also cov- 
ered the bilateral trading relationship 
and had highlighted the rapidly 
increasing level of trade between Aus- 
tralia and Malaysia. 

‘Two-way trade is now worth one 
billion dollars a year. 

In 1986-87 Australian exports to 
Malaysia were worth $A589.9 million 
—- an increase of 14.3 per cent on 
1985-86, while Australian imports 
from Malaysia were valued at $409.8 
million —- a rise of 25.9 per cent over 
the previous year. Over the past five 
years Australia’s exports to Malaysia 
have grown by 6.6 per cent while 
Malaysia’s exports to Australia have 
increased by an average of 15.0 per 
cent. 

Mr Hayden said trade between the 
two countries traditionally had been 
in commodities but that both 
countries were actively pursuing 
opportunities to increase exports in 
manufactures and services. 

Factors responsible for Malaysia’s 
growing markets in Australia, he said, 
included the Australian Government’s 
moves to encourage export industries 
and reduce the protection given to 
less competitive industries, a greater 
effort by Malaysia to take advantage of 
Australia’s lower tariff barriers, and 
Australian Government support for 
Malaysia’s trade and investment pro- 
motion activities under the ASEAN 
Trade and Investment Promotion 
Program. 

Mr Hayden said he believed this 
healthy relationship would continue to 
flourish. 

As in the multilateral context, he 
said, Australia also was looking to 
Malaysia and its other neighbours in 
the region to be prepared to begin to 
review and to reduce their own bar- 
riers On imports so that intra-regional 
trade could expand. All countries 
would then prosper by greater flows 
in trade and investment. 
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Trade: World 
agriculture reform 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, 

Mr Michael Duffy, on March 
24. 


The Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations, Mr Michael Duffy, said today 
he was extremely disappointed at pro- 
gress in world agriculture reform. 

Mr Duffy was speaking on his 
return to Australia following the 
informal meeting of World Trade 
Ministers at Lake Constance, West 
Germany. 

Mr Duffy said the meeting had 
allowed the Cairns Group of Fair 
Traders and developing countries to 
pursue their claims with the major 
trading powers such as the United 
States, the European Community 
(EC) and Japan. 

“However, the public statements of 
the major players at the meeting gave 
us no confidence of any resolution by 
the mid-term review of the current 
multilateral Uruguay Round to be 
held in Montreal, Canada, in Decem- 
ber,” he said. 

“The last major international meet- 
ing held at Lake Constance was in the 
15th century. 

“That meeting was held to recon- 
struct the Catholic Church and par- 
ticipants faced burning at the stake if 
they put forward revolutionary 
thinking. 

“Even by the judicial standards of 
medieval times the participants at 
Lake Constance in 1988 would not be 
in danger of charges of revolutionary 
thinking.” 

Mr Duffy said there was an emerg- 
ing consensus on the reform of the 
General Agreement of Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) as an institution, 

“However, there is a reluctance to 
seriously tackle tough issues such as 
agriculture, tropical products, trade in 
services and natural resource based 
products. 

“Natural resource based products, 
such as coal, were not even discussed 
at Constance, despite its critical 
importance to a number of 
participants.” 

Mr Duffy said the EC wanted con- 
gratulations on its decisions at the 
Brussels summit. 

“Some member countries of the EC 
believe that modest achievements, 
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hard won as they were, constituted 
the end of the road. 

“Those countries must realise we 
are only just beginning the reform 
process. 

“It is not enough merely to stem 
the tide of protectionism and subsidis- 
aton, it must be turned back.” 

Mr Duffy said the United States 
could not simply advocate total reform 
in agriculture and then sit on its 
hands. 

“Al countries must step back from 
the dangerous game of brinkmanship. 
“Politicians in Europe, the United 
States and Japan must realise they are 
playing with over $100 billion of tax- 

payers’ and consumers’ money. 

“Japan must face up to its inter- 
national responsibilities on agriculture. 

“The current level of political self- 
indulgence in agriculture is a disgrace 
to the developed world... 

“While politicians continue to sub- 
sidise inefficient farmers, those 
farmers in the developing world and 
competitive farmers in the developed 
world face a disastrous future. 

“For some countries to speak of 
burden sharing is nothing but double 
talk.” 

Mr Duffy said the Cairns Group of 
countries had put forward sensible 
proposals for the short-term as a down 
payment for long-term reforms. 

“This goes some way to finding a 
resolution between the major players 
but so far there has been no reaction. 

“The Cairns Group will continue 
to work as a major force countering 
the indulgences of the majors. We will 
push for a fair deal and we will con- 
tinue to articulate our proposals.” 


Chemical weapons 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 


on March 24. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, today 
condemned the continued use of 
chemical weapons in the Gulf war. In 
particular, Mr Hayden spoke out 
against the recent shocking use of 
chemical warfare against the Kurdish 
town of Halabja. 

There are credible reports of over 
10 000 casualties and over 5000 
deaths from the use of chemical 
weapons (CW). 

This was the worst single incident 
of CW use since World War I, Mr 
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Hayden said. The extent of casualties 
and the fact that they were unprotec- 
ted civilians, made this attack particu- 
larly shocking. 

Australians were horrified by this 
expansion of chemical weapons use. 

Mr Hayden also expressed grave 
concern about Iran’s threats of retali- 
ation in kind. He urged Iranian 
leaders to forswear use of chemical 
warfare. 

Mr Hayden stressed that Australia 
wished to see the development, acqui- 
sition, stockpile, transport and use of 
chemical weapons completely pro- 
hibited. Australian representatives and 
experts are active in the Conference 
on Disarmament where such a ban is 
being negotiated. 

Mr Hayden recalled that the Aus- 
tralian Government had moved in 
May 1987 to control the export of 
chemicals which could be used as pre- 
cursors of chemical weapons — in 
order to ensure that Australian indus- 
try was not, even inadvertently, 
tainted by association with chemical 
warfare production. 

Mr Hayden praised the cooperative 
attitude adopted by Australia’s chemi- 
cal industry in that exercise. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia was 
cooperating with many other 
countries in efforts against chemical 
weapons. 


Central America: 
Sandinista—Contra 
agreement 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on March 25. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, today 
welcomed the agreement signed in 
Nicaragua on Wednesday between 
representatives of the Nicaraguan 
Government and the Contras. 

Mr Hayden said that the talks 
which led to the agreement were the 
first direct ones held between the two 
sides and that the agreement rep- 
resented significant concessions by 
each side. The agreement appeared to 
be one of the most promising indi- 
cations in years that Nicaragua might 
be able to emerge from war. Mr 
Hayden observed that it represents 
one of the very significant results of 
the regional peace process begun by 





the five Central American Presidents 

in August 1987. 

The agreement which was signed 
by President Daniel Ortega and 
Contra leader Adolfo Calero, includes 
the following nine points: 

e A 60-day cease-fire will commence 
on April 1 and negotiations at the 
highest level will resume in 
Managua on April 6. These nego- 
tiations will be aimed at reaching 
the terms of a definite cease-fire and 
the laying down of arms by the 
Contras. 

e During the first 15 days of the 
cease-fire (April 1-15) the Contras 
will move into cease-fire zones, the 
size and location of which will be 
determined by technical groups on 
March 28 in Sapoa. 

e A general amnesty will be 
implemented according to the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

— 100 Contra prisoners will be 


released on Palm Sunday 

— 50 percent of the remaining 
Contra prisoners will be released 
when the Contras move into the 
cease-fire zones 

— the remaining Contra prisoners 
and all ex-National Guard pris- 
oners will be released when a 
permanent cease-fire agreement 
is signed. 

e The Contras will accept only 
humanitarian aid and only through 
“neutral agencies”. 

e Complete press freedom will be 
allowed by the Government. 

e National dialogue between the Gov- 
ernment and civil opposition groups 
will resume (the parties signed 
agreement to resume dialogue on 
March 21). The Contras can send 
delegates to the dialogue once they 
have moved to cease-fire zones. The 
military draft law will be on the 
agenda. 


e All exiled Nicaraguans may return 
when a final cease-fire agreement is 
signed. 

e The Contras may participate in elec- 
tions as established by the 
Constitution. 

e Cardinal Obando y Bravo and Gen- 
eral Secretary Baena Soares of the 
Organisation of American States are 
guarantors of the agreement. 

Mr Hayden said that the agreement 
was particularly heartening because 
the military operations along the bor- 
der between Nicaragua and Honduras 
before the talks had raised fears of 
possible further escalation of conflict 
in the region. 

He expressed the hope that, in the 
further steps envisaged in the agree- 
ment, all sides will continue to show 
the necessary flexibility. In this 
unusually and unexpectedly promising 
period, unhelpful actions from any 
quarter should be avoided. 





The former United States Defence Secretary, Mr Caspar Weinberger, left, being greeted by the Australian Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley, on his arrival in Australia this month. Photo by AOIS. 
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Mr Charles Mott. Photo by AOIS. 


Ambassador to Spain 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on March 27. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, today 
announced the appointment of Mr 
Charles Mott as Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to Spain. He succeeds Dr Harry 
Jenkins who has been Ambassador 
since 1986. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia and 
Spain shared a commitment to demo- 
cratic values and principles, as well as 
common views on many other inter- 
national issues. 

Recalling that he had experienced 
at first hand the warm regard of the 
Spanish people for Australia during 
his visit to Spain last year, he noted 
that the friendly relations existing 
between the two countries were 
reinforced by the large number of 
migrants of Spanish origin in Australia. 

Mr Hayden welcomed the coming 
visit of the King and Queen of Spain 
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in June this year, and expressed the 
hope that the arrival, also in June, of 
a delegation of Spanish businessmen 
would provide a stimulus to bilateral 
trade between the two countries. 

Mr Mott joined the then Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in 1962 and 
has served in The Hague, London, 
Karachi and Rawalpindi, New York 
(United Nations), London and 
Salisbury. He was High Commissioner 
to Nigeria from 1979 to 1982 and 
since 1986 has been Ambassador to 
UNESCO in Paris. 

He will take up his appointment in 
Madrid in April. 


Vanuatu: aid for cyclone 
victims 

News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on March 28. 


Australia would provide $110 000 as 
emergency relief for the victims of 
Cyclone Bola in Vanuatu, the Minis- 


ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, announced today. 

Cyclone Bola devastated parts of 
Vanuatu earlier this month causing 
widespread damage to traditional 
houses, schools, government buildings 
schools and copra processing facilities 

Mr Hayden said that the damage 
from this cyclone was more wide- 
spread and had affected more people 
than Cyclone Uma which hit Vanuatt 
in 1987. 

“The funds will be used to provide 
tarpaulins, plasitic sheeting, rope, 
roofing nails and other emergency 
supplies,” Mr Hayden said. 

The grant would include a contri- 
bution of $24 000 towards the cost of 
operating a Vanuatu patrol boat for 
the delivery of relief supplies to the 
affected areas. 

Australia’s response to the devas- 
tation caused by Cyclone Bola is part 
of the Government’s humanitarian aid 
program managed by the Australian 
International Development Assistance 
Bureau. 


Botswana: Australia 
condemns South African 
raid 

News release issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
on March 29. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, today 
strongly condemned the South Afri- 
can military raid on Gaberone, the 
capital of neighbouring Botswana. 

South Africa has admitted responsi- 
bility for the attack which cost the 
lives of four people. 

Mr Hayden said that the incursions 
Showed South Africa’s deliberate dis- 
regard for the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of its neighbours, all of 
whom have been subject to incursion 
of this type. Even now, South African 
forces were operating in southern 
Angola in defiance of UN calls for 
their withdrawal. 

“South Africa will no doubt claim 
that all of these raids were directed 
against terrorists”, Mr Hayden said. 
“But they are putting the cart before 
the horse. If they want to ensure 
peace and stability in their own coun- 
try they can do so by dismantling the 
apartheid system and replacing it by a 
genuinely non-racial democratic gov- 
ernment, acceptable to all its people”. 
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South Pacific Nuclear 
Free Zone Treaty 
(Treaty of Rarotonga) 








he Treaty of Rarotonga has 

helped to ensure that the South 
acific does not become a theatre for 
nuclear competition and confrontation. 

The treaty, which was an initiative 
of the present Australian Government, 
entered into force on December 11, 
1986. It continues to be recognised as 
a significant arms control measure 
and to be welcomed by the inter- 
national community as an important 
step in global and regional efforts to 
prevent nuclear proliferation. 

The Treaty of Rarotonga estab- 
lished the vast South Pacific Nuclear 
Free Zone (SPNFZ). The zone 
extends to the Western Australian 
coast in the west and to the equator in 
the north. In the east it is adjacent to 
the area of application of the Treaty 
of Tlatelolco (for the denuclearisation 
of Latin America) and, in the south, 
to the Antarctic Treaty area. It, there- 
fore, contributes to a mosaic covering 
a substantial part of the southern 
hemisphere and 40 per cent of the 
planet. (See map). 

The main provisions of the treaty 
are: 

No South Pacific country which 
becomes a party to the Treaty will 
develop, manufacture, acquire or 
receive from others any nuclear 
explosive device; 

No participating country will per- 
mit testing of nuclear explosive 
devices in its territory; 

There will be no stationing of 
nuclear explosive devices in the terri- 
tories of participating states; 

Nuclear activities in the region, 
including the export of nuclear 
material, will be conducted under 
strict safeguards to ensure exclusively 
peaceful, non-explosive use; 

South Pacific countries will retain 
their unqualified sovereign rights to 
decide on access to their ports and 
airfields of vessels or aircraft of other 
countries; 

International law with regard to 
freedom of the seas will be fully 
respected; 

Performance of obligations by par- 
ties will be verifiable by international 
safeguards; 

Parties to the treaty will undertake 
measures against the dumping at sea 
in the region of radioactive waste and 





oe 


support the conclusion of the Conven- 
tion for the Protection of the Natural 
Resources and Environment of the 
South Pacific Region (the SPREP 
Convention). (See separate article on 
the SPREP Convention). 


The treaty was opened for signature 
by the South Pacific Forum countries 
on August 6, 1985, the 40th anniver- 
sary of the first use of nuclear 
weapons. The Forum comprises 
Heads of Government of all the inde- 
pendent and self-governing countries 
of the South-West Pacfic, 11 of which 
have now signed the treaty: Australia, 
Cook Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, Nauru, 
New Zealand, Niue, Papua New 
Guinea, Solomon Islands, Tuvalu and 
Western Samoa. All these countries, 
with the exception of Papua New 
Guinea and Solomon Islands, have 
also ratified the treaty. 


The treaty constitutes a genuinely 
collective effort by the members of 
the South Pacific Forum to address 
their concerns about nuclear testing, 
the ocean dumping of nuclear waste 
and the horizontal proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. It commits the par- 
ties to important obligations in those 
areas. The treaty also reflects, in the 
words of the preamble, the determi- 
nation of the people of the South 
Pacific “that the bounty and beauty of 
the land and the sea in their region 
shall remain the heritage of their 
peoples and their descendants in per- 
petuity to be enjoyed by all in peace”. 

The concern of South Pacific 
countries with nuclear issues goes 
back more than 20 years. As members 
of a region rich in marine resources 
and containing several single- 
commodity economies, South Pacific 
countries have been particularly sensi- 
tive to what are perceived as the 
environmental risks associated with 
nuclear developments. Regional mem- 
ories of the atmospheric tests at Bikini 
reinforced this view and continuing 
nuclear testing at Mururoa Atoll lent 
it a sense of urgency. Not 
surprisingly, therefore, nuclear issues 
were among the first matters to be 
addressed by the South Pacific Forum. 


As early as 1975 the Forum com- 
mended the idea of establishing a 
nuclear weapon free zone in the 
South Pacific as a means of “keeping 
the region free from the risks of 
nuclear contamination and of involve- 
ment in a nuclear conflict.” Later that 
year the United Nations General 
Assembly endorsed this objective. 
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It was against this background that 
the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
proposal was revived by Australia in 
August 1983 at the 14th South Pacific 
Forum meeting in Canberra. In 
August 1984, the 15th South Pacific 
Forum meeting at Funafuti, Tuvalu, 
endorsed a set of principles proposed 
by Australia as a basis for a zone and 
appointed a working group of officials 
with Australia in the chair to prepare 
the text of a treaty. The Forum meet- 
ing in Rarotonga, Cook Islands, in 
August 1985 considered and 
unanimously adopted the treaty 
drafted by the working group. 

Not only was the treaty endorsed by 
the Forum Heads of Government, but 
virtually every member country of the 
Forum contributed substantially to the 
work of developing the draft treaty. 
Some countries made the main run- 
ning on some aspects and some on 
others. Every country can see its hand 
in the final text. 

Forum governments in drafting the 
treaty drew on, among other things, 
the provisions of existing international 
arrangements prohibiting the prolifer- 
ation of nuclear weapons and 
establishing demilitarised and nuclear 
weapon free zones, notably the Ant- 
arctic Treaty (1959) — the earliest of 
the post-World War I arms limi- 
tations agreements; the Treaty of 
Tlatelolco (1967); the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) of 1968; 
and the Seabed Arms Control Treaty 
(1971). Forum governments gave par- 
ticular attention to the NPT which, 
with 134 parties, is the most widely 
supported of all international arms 
control agreements and especially to 
its Article VII which recognises the 
right of any group of states to con- 
clude regional treaties so as to ensure 
the total absence of nuclear weapons 
in their respective territories. 

The Treaty of Tlatelolco, which 
established the first nuclear weapon 
free zone in a populated region, 
namely Latin America, created a 
precedent valuable to the work of 
Forum governments. That they were 
able to draw on the Latin American 
achievement is evident in the fact that 
the Treaty of Rarotonga goes beyond 
it in several respects, including its 
anti-dumping provisions, its prohib- 
ition of so-called “peaceful” nuclear 
explosions, the obligations it imposes 
not to assist any state to acquire 
nuclear weapons and the stringent 
safeguards it requires on the export of 
nuclear material. 
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The Treaty of Rarotonga was also 
distinctive in creating a “nuclear 
free”, rather than a “nuclear weapon 
free”, zone. The former term was 
chosen for a number of reasons. It 
was the intention of the signatories to 
the treaty to keep the region free of 
the stationing of nuclear weapons, 
nuclear testing and environmental 
pollution by radioactive waste. More- 
over, they wished to prohibit all types 
of nuclear explosions. Accordingly, 
the operative articles of the treaty 
refer consistently to “nuclear explosive 
devices”, a term which is interpreted 
to cover all such devices, irrespective 
of the purpose (military or peaceful) 
stated for their use. 

The treaty was pursued from the 
outset aS an arrangement that would 
preserve the South West Pacific as a 
region free from international tensions 
and rivalries, while building on the 
existing foundations of regional secur- 
ity, including ANZUS. The treaty 
does not impede the transit of war- 
ships, and port access is a matter for 
individual governments. (The Latin 
American Treaty is similar in its 
effect). Australia permits visits to its 
ports by nuclear capable ships, as do 
most other Forum countries. The 
treaty does not impinge on freedom of 
the high seas, overflight by aircraft, or 
the alliance relationships that some 
Forum members, including Australia, 
have with the United States. 

There are three additional protocols 
to the treaty under which the nuclear 
weapon states (China, France, United 
Kingdom, United States and Soviet 
Union) are asked to provide certain 
undertakings to the parties to the 
treaty. Protocol 1 invites France, the 
United States and United Kingdom to 
apply key provisions of the treaty to 
their South Pacific territories. 
Protocols 2 and 3 respectively invite 
the five nuclear weapon states not to 
use or threaten to use nuclear 
weapons against parties to the treaty 
and not to test nuclear explosive 
devices within the zone. 

The Soviet Union and China have 
signed Protocols 2 and 3 to the Treaty 
and the Soviet Union has already pro- 
ceeded to ratification of those 
protocols. France has not adhered to 
the protocols and the United States 
and United Kingdom have announced 
their decision not to sign the protocols 
in current circumstances. The last two 
have, however, acknowledged that the 
protocols are not inconsistent with 
their activities in the region and, in 
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effect, that they will abide by the pro- 
visions of the protocols. 

The compatibility of the treaty and 
its protocols with United States’ secur- 
ity interests was, in fact, demonstrated 
in October 1987 when the United 
States House of Representatives 
approved without objection a “sense of 
the Congress” resolution urging the 
President of the United States to 
reconsider his decision not to sign the 
protocols to the treaty. The resolution 
noted that the treaty was fully consist- 
ent with ANZUS and with United 
States security commitments in the 
South Pacific, that it satisfied estab- 
lished United States criteria for 
nuclear weapon free zones, and that 
signature and ratification of the 
protocols would be in the national 
interest of the United States. 

The House of Representatives’ 
decision demonstrates a significant 
measure of understanding and support 
for the treaty in the United States and 
recognition of its importance to South 
Pacific countries. The Australian 
Government hopes that the House of 
Representatives’ vote will encourage 
this or a future Administration to 
review its earlier decision not to sign 
the protocols. 

Australia will also continue to urge 
the other nuclear weapon states, 
which have major responsibility for 
international peace and security, to 
adhere to the relevant protocols to the 
treaty. 

To reflect the Australian 
Government’s commitment to the 
objectives and provisions of the Treaty 
of Rarotonga, the South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone Treaty Bill was 
passed in December 1986 to give 
effect to the obligations that Australia 
has as a party to the treaty. With the 
passage of this Bill, Australia became 
one of the first independent sovereign 
countries in the world to make a com- 
mitment by national legislation against 
the nuclear option. The Bill commits 
Australian Governments to prohibit 
the manufacture, acquisition and pos- 
session of nuclear explosive devices 
and the stationing and testing of such 
devices within Australia’s territory, 
including every external Australian 
Territory and the Australian Antarctic 
Territories. 

The Government is proud to have 
been so closely associated with such a 
significant contribution to regional, 
and world, security and stability. 
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Protection of the South 
Pacific environment 


Convention for the Protection 
of the Natural Resources and 
Environment of the South 
Pacific Region (The SPREP 
Convention) 


The Treaty of Rarotonga was 
bolstered by the adoption by 17 
countries in November 1988 of the 
Convention for the Protection of the 
Natural Resources and Environment 
of the South Pacific Region, com- 
monly referred to as the “SPREP 
Convention”, and its two Protocols: 
the Protocol for the Prevention of 
Pollution of the South Pacific Region 
by Dumping and the Protocol con- 
cerning Cooperation in Combating 
Pollution Emergencies in the South 
Pacific Region. 

The Convention, which took four 
years and five rounds of difficult 
negotiations by legal and environmen- 
tal experts from the governments of 
the region, has, by far, the largest ter- 
ritorial coverage and the largest num- 
ber of participating governments and 
administrations (27) of all the regional 
seas conventions successfully nego- 
tiated within the framework of the 
United Nations Environment 
Program’s (UNEP) Regional Seas 
Program. 

The Convention and its Protocols 
apply to the 200 nautical mile zones, 
established in accordance with inter- 
national law, adjacent to various 
countries and territories in the South 
Pacific. These 200 mile zones are 
referred to as the “Convention Area” 
in the SPREP Convention. 

Article 10 of the Convention 
(which applies to the disposal of 
wastes) and the Dumping Protocol 
also cover the continental shelves of 
parties to these agreements where the 
continental shelves extend outward 
beyond the “Convention Area”. A 
glance at the map enclosed illustrates 
the considerable overlap that exists 
between the areas of application of 
the SPREP Convention and the 
Treaty of Rarotonga. 

The Convention is based on pro- 
visions of the 1982 Law of the Sea 
Convention, the 1972 London 
Dumping Convention and regional 
conventions (for example, in the 
Mediterranean, Caribbean and Baltic 
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regions), although in some respects — 
and particularly on the issues of 
nuclear testing and the sea-dumping 
of radioactive wastes — it goes beyond 
previously existing conventions. 

The Convention requires parties to 
take all appropriate measures to pre- 
vent, reduce and control pollution in 
the Convention area emanating from 
such matters as vessel discharges or 
caused by land-based sources, sea-bed 
activities, discharges in the atmos- 
phere, disposal of wastes, storage of 
toxic and hazardous wastes and 
nuclear testing. It also requires parties 
to take all “appropriate measures” to 
prevent, reduce and control environ- 
mental damage in the Convention 
area, in particular coastal erosion 
caused by coastal engineering, mining 
activities, sand removal, land recla- 
mation and dredging. 


The Convention also contains gen- 
eral obligations to prevent, reduce and 
control pollution of the Convention 
area from any source and to ensure 
sound environmental management 
and development of natural resources. 
Parties are required to take all appro- 
priate measures to protect and pre- 
serve rare or fragile ecosystems and 
depleted, threatened or endangered 
flora and fauna as well as their habitat 
in the Convention area. 


In addition, a number of Articles in 
the Convention require parties to 
cooperate to deal with pollution 
emergencies in the Convention area, 
to exchange scientific and technical 
information and to provide assistance 
in fields relating to pollution and 
sound environmental management of 
the Convention area. 


The Convention does not neglect to 
make provision for the enforcement of 
these obligations. Parties are required 
to cooperate in formulating and 
adopting rules and procedures in 
respect of liability and compensation 
for damage which may arise from pol- 
lution of the Convention area. While 
there is no provision for compulsory 
arbitration, the Convention does have 
an Annex which provides for an arbi- 
tration procedure. 


The first Protocol to the Treaty 
prohibits the dumping in the Protocol 
area (which corresponds to the Con- 
vention area) of certain wastes and 
other matters. The second Protocol 
requires parties to cooperate in taking 
all necessary measures for the protec- 
tion of the South Pacific Region from 
the threat and effects of pollution 
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On August 29, the Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler, and the deputy head 


of the Australian delegation to the Conference on Disarmament, Mr Ron Morris, witnessed 
the destruction of three Soviet SS20 missiles in Volgograd, USSR. The missiles were 
destroyed under the INF treaty and the arrangements to witness the destruction were the 
consequence of an invitation issued by the Foreign Minister of the USSR, Mr Eduard 
Shevardnadze. Mr Butler, left, and Mr Morris at the Soviet destruction site at Kapustin- 
Nyar near Volgograd. Behind them are three SS20 missiles in their canisters. 


Photograph courtesy of Mr Richard Butler. 


incidents. It also provides for infor- 
mation exchange, operational 
measures and sub-regional and insti- 
tutional arrangements. 

Ten countries must become parties 
to the Convention before it enters into 
force, while the Protocols require five, 
because of the close relationship 
between tne Convention and its 
Protocols no government may become 
a party to either the Convention or a 
Protocol without also becoming a 
party to the other. So far, 13 countries 
have signed the Convention and its 
Protocols: Australia, Cook Islands, 
Federated States of Micronesia, 
France, Marshall Islands, Nauru, New 
Zealand, Palau, Papua New Guinea, 
Tuvalu, United Kingdom, United 
States and Western Samoa. Of these, 
Cook Islands and Marshall Islands 
have already ratified. It is expected 
that Australia will also ratify in the 
near future, following final consul- 
tation with the Australian states and 
the Northern Territory. 

Those countries which are eligible 
to accede to the Convention and its 
Protocols but have not yet signed 
include Fiji, Kiribati, Niue, Solomon 
Islands, Tonga, Vanuatu and any 
other country, subject to the approval 
of three-fourths of the parties to the 
Convention or Protocols concerned. 

In addition to its important role in 
relation to non-nuclear pollution, the 


SPREP Convention supplements the 
Treaty of Rarotonga in several 
important respects. It reinforces the 
anti-dumping provisions of the Treaty 
of Rarotonga by requiring that parties 
to the Convention prohibit the 
dumping of radioactive wastes and 
radioactive matter in the area covered 
by the Convention and prohibits the 
disposal into the seabed and subsoil of 
radioactive wastes or other radioactive 
matter in the Convention area. Very 
importantly, by securing the support 
of major extra-regional powers, the 
SPREP Convention establishes strong 
inhibitions against any country 
dumping nuclear waste in the region. 
The SPREP Convention and its 
Protocols cover larger areas of the sea, 
and have involved more governments 
in the negotiations that led to their 
adoption than any other comparable 
agreement. The fact that the United 
States and France were able to sign a 
Convention/Protocols establishing a 
far-reaching regime for the protection 
of the marine environment in the 
South Pacific region, and that all 
other countries in the region were 
able to join the consensus, is a tribute 
to the success of the negotiations. It 
bodes well for the smooth implemen- 
tation of the Convention/Protocols. 
The Convention and its Protocols rep- 
resent a major achievement for the 
South Pacific region. E 


Peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy 


Speech by the Director- 
General of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, Dr 
Hans Blix, to the National 


Press Club in Canberra on 
April 20. 


o a wider public the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency 
became more generally known after 
the accident in the Soviet nuclear 
power plant at Chernobyl and through 
its work to promote nuclear power 
safety. Its on-site inspections — 
safeguards — to verify that states 
fulfil their commitments not to 
develop nuclear weapons are also 
fairly widely known. However, the 
IAEA’s statutory mandate is to pro- 
mote all applications of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes. To a 
majority of member states the non- 
power applications have the greatest 
significance. I shall first dwell on 
these. 

The non-power applications of 
nuclear energy include the use of 
nuclear techniques in agriculture, 
medicine, hydrology and industry. 
Some of these techniques have major 
economic impacts. 

In agriculture a long-standing tech- 
nique is to use radiation to induce 
mutations in plants and to obtain new 
strains. Nearly one thousand new crop 
varieties with improved yields or 
resistance characteristics have been 
created and selected for use through 
this process. In China alone, nine mil- 
lion hectares have been planted with 
varieties derived from radiation- 
induced mutants. 

Food preservation by gamma 
irradiation has become controversial 
in some countries, and I know that an 
inquiry is going on here in Australia. 
However, the Codex Alimentarius 
Commission of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (FAO) and 
the World Health Organisation 
(WHO) has stated, after thorough 
examination, that there is no objection 
to the use of irradiation for food pres- 
ervation, provided that prudent dose 
limitations are respected. This method 
is particularly interesting for food 
products which cannot be preserved 
by any other means. When fumigation 
of foodstuffs is not allowed, for 
instance in the case of spices and 





fresh tropical fruit, irradiation may 
allow export which might otherwise 
be stopped by quarantine require- 
ments in the importing country. 

In medicine, the use of nuclear 
diagnostic techniques has become rou- 
tine. In the USA, every fourth hospi- 
tal patient is subjected to some form 
of nuclear diagnostic procedure. 
Irradiation therapy has likewise 
become a standard method for treat- 
ment of some cancers. 

The use of isotope techniques is 
now standard for hydrological investi- 
gations to develop water resources. 
They have proved of immense value 
everywhere and, in particular, in arid 
zones, such as the Sahel. 

The use of nuclear techniques in 
industry is commonplace, and these 
techniques are promoted commercially. 

Wherever radiation sources or 
radioisotopes are used, there is nat- 
urally a need for regulation and for 
trained manpower to assure that both 
the users and the public are protected 
from any harmful effects of radiation. 
This must include also the manage- 
ment and disposal of the used radi- 
ation sources as waste. There have 
been significant accidents with radi- 
ation sources in Mexico, Morocco, 
and most recently in Brazil. One main 
focus in the IAEA program is to 
strengthen national capabilities in 
radiation protection and waste man- 
agement. We send radiation protection 
and waste management advisory teams 
to countries which request them. 


Nuclear power 


While the non-power applications 
of nuclear energy have become gen- 
eral and mostly accepted, nuclear 
power has become more controversial 
and is facing serious public accept- 
ance problems in several countries. 
Here in Australia, you are relying on 
other sources of cheap energy and the 
nuclear power debate is thus here 
more of academic interest. In Aus- 
tralia the main interest appears to 
centre on the export of uranium and 
non-proliferation. I would still like to 
give you a global overview of the sit- 
uation for nuclear power which will 
have an important bearing on future 
Australian exports of uranium. 

Nuclear power is primarily of use 
for electricity production and a first 
question must then be whether we 
shall need more electricity. 

The use of electricity per capita is 
one of the indicators for the stage of 
development of a society. There are 
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The Director-General of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, Mr Hans Blix. 
Photograph by Mr Hans Pfeifer, Fotostudio 
Schikola, Vienna. 


very large differences between 
countries and regions. To mention 
some examples: the world’s highest 
per capita consumption is in Norway, 
with 25 000 kWh/person a year; in 
Sweden that figure is 15 000; 7300 
here in Australia and in France 6400. 
There are thus large differences even 
among the industrialised countries. 
Experience in the last decade shows 
that even though total energy con- 
sumption is levelling off or even 
declining in many industrial 
countries, electricity consumption 
goes up with increasing GNP. 

The developing countries on the 
average have a per capita electricity 
consumption of only one fourteenth 
of the industrialised countries, 890 
kWh/person a year in Malaysia, 390 in 
China, and 170 in India. Against this 
background, it is not surprising that 
developing countries emphasise 
expansion of electricity production as 
a central element of their economic 
development agendas. 

The next question is then, from 
which energy sources we can obtain 
this additional electricity? 

Oil will undoubtedly continue to be 
a major contributor to the world’s 
energy balance, but its new uses will 
be more and more restricted to those 
applications where there are no good 
alternatives, especially in transport. 
Even with today’s low oil prices on 
the world market, it is likely to be too 
expensive as a fuel for power stations. 
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Gas is globally a more limited 
resource than oil and it is likely to be 
used as a fuel on a large scale only for 
a relatively short period. It is also 
potentially much too valuable as a raw 
material for industry in many 
countries to be used indiscriminately 
for burning. 

Biomass — chiefly firewood, to use 
a simpler term — is very important in 
many developing countries, where it is 
the only fuel for some people, and 
where it has contributed up to 50 per 
cent of the energy supply. This exten- 
sive use has had severe consequences. 
With increasing population, the result- 
ing deforestation in many countries is 
now extremely serious. Energy forests 
would have the long-term advantage 
of not disturbing the CO- balance of 
the world’s atmosphere, but I cannot 
see them as a significant source of 
energy in an industrialised society. 

Reference is often made to 
environmentally benign, renewable 
sources like hydro, wind and solar. Of 
these, only hydro now makes a signifi- 
cant contribution (20 per cent) to the 
world’s electricity production. It is not 
without environmental consequences. 
Big hydro projects have major local 
impacts and we have learnt through 
the years that they can also entail 
risks for major catastrophes. One dam 
accident in 1979 in Morvi in India 
caused an estimated 15 000 deaths. 

Solar is making a substantial contri- 
bution to heating in some countries. 
In isolated locations, and on a small 
scale, it is also used for electricity pro- 
duction, just as it is in satellites, 
watches and calculators, where the 
cost is not a big consideration. How- 
ever, solar cells for large-scale econ- 
omic electricity production are still 
deemed to be far away. 

Windmills certainly have a long tra- 
dition, but despite considerable exper- 
imentation and promotion, wind 
power has not become economic and 
does not yield the quantities we need. 
In addition both wind and solar power 
raise system problems, namely that 
they may not be productive at the 
ume when the power is needed. They 
require systems for energy storage, for 
which we so far have no economically 
viable technology. 

It is conceivable that one day in the 
future we will be able to produce 
large quantities of electricity economi- 
cally through large-scale solar cells 
and other energy sources, such as 
nuclear fusion. It is further within the 
realm of the possible that nuclear 
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fission, oil and coal all will one day be 
phased out as sources of electricity 
generation. Indeed, most techniques 
are transient. As of today the only 
realistic alternatives for new large- 
scale electricity generation are coal 
and nuclear — and hydro and gas 
where they are available. 

There are no simple and general 
answers to the question of which 
source future electricity supplies 
should be derived from. Each country 
must define the options which are 
valid in its situation, its available 
resources, needs and future develop- 
ment plans, and decide on the basis of 
careful long-term planning work. 

The oil crises boosted the interest 
in nuclear power. Many new plants 
were ordered, particularly in the USA 
and the very successful French pro- 
gram was launched. As a result, 
nuclear power has grown rapidly. At 
the end of 1987 there were more than 
417 nuclear power plants in operation 
in 26 countries. Sixteen per cent of 
the world’s electricity is now produced 
by nuclear power plants. That is no 
small quantity even though it consti- 
tutes only 4.2 per cent of all the 
energy which is consumed. One 
would need a Saudi Arabian oil pro- 
duction of 1982 in order to generate 
this electricity with oil or an Ameri- 
can coal production in order to gener- 
ate it with coal. The sheer 
momentum of construction has meant 
that, during last year, 22 new nuclear 
plants came on line. This figure has 
not been influenced by the Chernobyl 
accident. Several new orders have 
been placed for nuclear plants since 
the accident, namely, in China, 
France, Japan, the Republic of Korea 
and in the UK. 

The Chernobyl accident undoubt- 
edly had a strong impact on public 
opinion in many countries. It was the 
first power reactor accident in which 
people were killed by radiation. 
Thirty-one of the operating and fire 
fighting staff died. More than 200 
were hospitalised. More than 100 000 
of the people living within a 30km 
radius from the plant had to be evacu- 
ated. However, we know now that the 
health consequences are and will 
remain insignificant outside the Soviet 
Union. 

Although the Chernobyl impact has 
until now had a rather small direct 
effect on the prospects of nuclear 
power in the world as a whole, one 
cannot take the concern of the public 
and of politicians lightly. One may ask 
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why so many people who accept gas 
and gas explosions, who accept hydro 
power and dam catastrophes, why so 
many of these people are nervous 
about nuclear power, the overall 
safety record of which is after all still 
good. 

I think we have to acknowledge 
that modern man has not yet finished 
the process of filing radiation and 
nuclear power in his mind, as he has 
done with hydro power and dam 
catastrophes and other modes of gen- 
erating electricity and the risks con- 
nected with them. His mind is still 
wrestling with the nuclear power 
stations, nuclear accidents and nuclear 
waste disposal and he is being con- 
tinually fed with alarming and very 
often erroneous information about 
nuclear power and radiation. Let me 
just point to two extreme examples. 
The New York Post on May 2, 1986 
reported that 15 000 people had died 
in the Chernobyl accident, but the 
real figure was and still remains 31. 

And on February 3 this year the 
Swedish wire service TT, acting upon 
a rumour from the London Stock 
Exchange, and a misunderstanding 
with the Swedish Radiation Protection 
Institute, sent a flash cable about a 
new nuclear power accident in the 
Soviet Union which, in fact, never 
occurred. 

I draw two conclusions. First, we 
must simply accept that uranium 
fuelled generation of electricity is sub- 
jected to more severe conditions for 
public acceptance than fossil fuelled 
generation of electricity. This calls for 
a sustained record of excellence in 
nuclear power operation. Second, the 
public must be provided with correct 
and understandable information so 
that people have adequate material for 
a rational processing of the nuclear 
questions in their minds. 

The concerns seem to centre on 
three issues: 

First, the management and disposal 
of radioactive wastes. Before 
Chernobyl this was the most import- 
ant public issue; 

Second, the risk of accidents with 
consequent major releases of 
radioactivity; 

Thirdly, the risk of proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, namely that expan- 
sion of nuclear power capacity might 
lead to nuclear weapon capacity. 

I shall discuss these concerns in a 
moment but let me mention that in 
contrast to these concerns, a number 
of factors speak in favour of nuclear 








power and they are the basis for the 
positive decisions governments have 
taken on nuclear power programs: 

First, the proven economics of 
nuclear power plants in all industrial- 
ised and some developing countries. 
The Nuclear Energy Agency of the 
OECD has calculated that nuclear- 
generated electricity is everywhere 
cheaper than coal-generated electricity 
in OECD countries, except for a few 
locations near coal mines in e.g., Can- 
ada and the USA. 

Second, the proven reliability of 
nuclear power plants. Nuclear plants 
in Europe, e.g., are showing better 
performance data than their oil- and 
coal-fired counterparts in all size ranges. 

Third, energy independence. Even 
when nuclear fuel has to be imported, 
it is easy and relatively cheap to stock 
several years’ supply of fuel. 

Last, but not least, in normal oper- 
ation, nuclear power plants are 
environmentally benign electricity 
generators. They do not cause 
emissions of sulphur dioxide, nitrogen 
oxides and carbon dioxide, or vast 
quantities of ashes containing heavy 
toxic metals. 

Let me now deal with the concerns 
in some more detail. It is important 
first of all not to consider nuclear 
power in isolation. A discussion of the 
acceptability or desirability of nuclear 
power is meaningful only if the 
alternatives are considered in parallel. 

As to the waste disposal issue, scien- 
tists and engineers are confident that 
present technology is adequate for 
safe management and disposal of 
nuclear wastes of all categories. The 
risks and quantities involved are small 
and — above all — they must be 
compared with the risks that we run if 
we produce the electricity by coal, the 
other main alternative for electricity 
generation. If we do that I am confi- 
dent that the small amounts of highly 
active wastes from nuclear plants will 
be preferred to the alternative 
immense amounts of wastes from 
coal-fired plants. I am not ignoring 
the fact that it is possible to remove 
most sulphur dioxide and nitrogen 
oxide from the atmospheric emissions 
of coal plants and what has been 
achieved in this respect in, e.g. Japan. 
However, these measures do not pro- 
tect us from the so-called greenhouse 
effect — the warming of the earth’s 
atmosphere — to which the carbon 
dioxide from fossil fuel burning will 
be a main contributor. And you can- 
not practically avoid huge quantities 
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of CO; when you burn fossil fuels. 

The risks of accidents in one indus- 
try must be compared with those in 
other industries. In the nuclear field 
we have to recognise, however, that 
even if nuclear power comes out well 
in safety comparisons with other 
industries, accidents which lead to 
many people being injured by radioac- 
tivity will simply not be tolerated by 
the public. Chernoby! is the only 
example of such an accident and it 
must remain the only one, if a long- 
term development of nuclear power is 
to be possible. Considerable efforts are 
now being made in individual 
countries and in the IAEA to ensure 
that operational safety is high and that 
any accidents in nuclear power 
stations that might occur in the future 
will not have any significant conse- 
quences outside the power stations. 
The [AEA has become the centre of 
an intense activity to strengthen inter- 
national cooperation in the field of 
nuclear safety. There are two specific 
aims, first to prevent accidents from 
occurring, and second to minimise the 
consequences of any accident, should 
one occur. 

It was for the second aim that two 
international conventions — one on 
early warning of an accident and the 
other on emergency assistance, were 
worked out at the Agency in 1986. 
Steps are now being taken to make 
these systems operative. Steps are also 
being taken to achieve a harmonis- 
ation of the levels of radioactive con- 
tamination at which governments will 
intervene with bans on sale, consump- 
tion and trade in various food stuffs. 

Even more important is the work to 
prevent accidents from occurring in 
the first place. For a long time there 
have existed IAEA nuclear safety stan- 
dards (NUSS) — some 60 in all 
covering everything from the siting to 
the design and operation of nuclear 
power reactors. These are now being 
updated in the light of the latest 
experience. 

The Agency standards will not be 
backed up by any mandatory inter- 
national inspection of nuclear power 
stations, but there is already substan- 
tially increased use of the IAEA’s 
operational safety review teams 
(OSARTs), which consist of a dozen 
safety experts who examine oper- 
ational safety at power plants at the 
request of governments and report 
their findings to the operators and the 
governments in question. This inter- 
national service is designed to ensure 
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a uniformly high standard of safety in 
nuclear power operation around the 
world. Soon the first teams will visit 
Eastern Europe — the USSR and 
Hungary. 

Let me conclude my comments on 
nuclear safety by stressing that safety 
is not a static concept. Whether we 
are concerned with cars, aeroplanes, 
isotope applications or nuclear power 
Stations, safety can and must always be 
strengthened. 

I turn now to the non-proliferation 
issue. When the IAEA was established 
30 year ago, it was authorised to set 
up a safeguards system with on-site 
inspection to assure that any assistance 
it provided would not be used for 
military purposes. This safeguards sys- 
tem is now a fundamental element in 
the present non-proliferation regime. 

The questions of non-proliferation 
and safeguards are much in focus 
here and some of my statements the 
day before yesterday have been misun- 
derstood or misconstrued. I shall elab- 
orate a bit about the IAEA safeguards 
system. 

States which export nuclear equip- 
ment or nuclear material want assur- 
ances that it will only be used for 
peaceful purposes and states importing 
mostly want to create maximum con- 
fidence that they are only using the 
material or equipment for peaceful 
purposes. They may make bilateral 
commitments to this effect, but most 
states — though not all — have such 
legal commitments by adhering to the 
NPT (137 parties), the Tlatelolco 
Treaty or the Rarotonga Treaty. 
Under all these treaties they also 
undertake to open all their nuclear 
activities to IAEA inspection and 
safeguards. 

Some 95 per cent of all fissionable 
material and 95 per cent of all 
nuclear installations in non-nuclear 
weapons states are thus submitted to 
our control. The 5 per cent outside 
are in countries like Israel and South 
Africa, India and Pakistan, which 
have not joined the NPT. 

Through its safeguards system the 
Agency continuously verifies that the 
nuclear material and nuclear instal- 
lations submitted to it remain in 
exclusively peaceful use. 

How reliable is this system? 
Antinuclear crusaders in various parts 
of the world often seek loopholes in 
the system, but governments who 
have full and continuous insight into 
the system express their confidence in 
it and during the 25 years it has been 
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operating not one case has been found 
where nuclear material or equipment 

under safeguards has been diverted to 
weapons production. 

This system costs about $US50 mil- 
lion per year and there are about 200 
IAEA inspectors who travel around 
the world all the time to check the 
nuclear equipment and material under 
safeguards. It is the world’s first 
on-site inspection system and I submit 
to you that it is vital that it continues 
to be successful. If we do not succeed 
in verifying the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy, how can we expect to 
successfully mount systems for verifi- 
cation of disarmament? The Agency 
has a unique role in operating this 
system and it was the only inter- 
national organisation, apart from the 
UN itself, to be mentioned by Presi- 
dent Reagan and Mr Gorbachev at 
both summits — in Geneva and 
Washington. It shows the importance 
they — and all governments — attach 
to the system. Also the IAEA has 
never been criticised for inefficiency 
or waste. 

I am not maintaining that the oper- 
ation of the safeguards system is with- 
out problems. Governments like the 
verification but they don’t like to pay 
for it. No country supports the 
safeguards system more than Aus- 
tralia, but Australia, too, does not like 
to pay the increasing sums that are 
necessary for the verification of a 
growing peaceful nuclear industry. 
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There are certainly other problems, 
too, but it is fair to say that this is no 
amateur system and that it functions 
rather well. 

The discussion which is now taking 
place in Australia about safeguards is 
in large part about special conditions 
set by Australia in agreements and 
contracts and I do not propose to dis- 
cuss flag swapping and other such 
matters which I understand will be 
dealt with in your Parliament today. 

Since all Australian uranium is sold 
on condition that it shall be under 
IAEA safeguards, I want, however, to 
make some further comments. 

The first is a humble suggestion 
that there be no further swapping of 
Senator Sanders’ and my statements. 

In The Canberra Times of yesterday 
I find the Senator quoted as saying 
that “The world’s uranium is part of a 
pool, some of which goes to military 
purposes and some to civilian.” But in 
the journal The Age of the same day I 
find to my surprise that I am reported 
to have said that the world’s uranium 
was part of a pool. Some was for civ- 
ilian use and some for military. 

Please try to keep us apart! It 
should not be too difficult. 

My second comment is that the 
world’s uranium is not one single 
pool. The reality is quite the opposite. 
It consists of several pools and a major 
part of the world’s uranium is sub- 
jected to IAEA safeguards. It means 
that the Agency strictly ensures that 
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this huge quantity of uranium is not 
allowed to add to the weapons arsenals. 

Thus when Australian uranium is 
sold under Agency safeguards as it 
invariably is, it means that this contri- 
bution to the safeguarded pool cannot 
result in any addition to the fission- 
able material used in bombs. 

Let met lastly explain that when 
safeguarded Australian uranium 
arrives at a nuclear installation for 
storage or processing it may well be 
mixed with safeguarded uranium 
from, say, Canada or the United 
States. To the IAEA the whole of this 
particular pool is then under 
safeguards. We do not need to dis- 
tinguish between what is Australian or 
Canadian or American. When some 
material comes out of the pool to go 
to another stage of the process, we 
cannot tell whether it was the Aus- 
tralian, Canadian or American, but 
our safeguards will follow it. In this 
sense I cannot say to what installation 
the particular atoms that come from 
Australia will go. But I can say that 
the quantity contributed will not add 
to fissionable material used for 
weapons production anywhere. 

I should add that when Australia 
exports uranium to EURATOM, this 
is subject to three safeguards systems, 
the international one that the IAEA 
operates, the regional one that 
EURATOM administers and the Aus- 
tralian one that you yourself 
administer. a 
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The contribution of 
nuclear-related technical 
cooperation to national 
development 


Speech by the Executive 
Director of the Australian 
Nuclear Science and Tech- 
nology Organisation, Dr D. 
Cook, to a seminar on the 
Regional Cooperation Agree- 
ment for Asia and the Pacific 
(RCA), in Jakarta on June 14. 







_ major objective of this seminar 
is to explore the future pros- 
pects and directions of the RCA. To 
assist in meeting that objective, I pro- 
pose in this paper to examine the 
broader context of nuclear technical 
cooperation and its contribution to 
national development and program- 
ming, and how and where the RCA 
fits in to this larger picture. In doing 
so, I will review the present status of 
nuclear technical cooperation from 
the perspective of both recipient and 
donor country, draw on Australian 
experience as a source country and 
seek to define some basic principles 
for effective nuclear technical 
cooperation. 


Overview of the present situation 
of nuclear technical assistance 


The main data on nuclear technical 
cooperation may be found in the 
International Atomic Energy Agency’s 
annual report on technical cooper- 
ation activities. In 1987, the last year 
for which full figures are available, 
resources disbursed under the 
Agency’s technical cooperation pro- 
grams totalled some $46.3 million. 
Just over three quarters of this 
amount can be sourced to the IAEA’s 
Technical Assistance and Cooperation 
Fund. In a year when IAEA member 
states will be deciding on future levels 
of assistance to the fund, the import- 
ance of the TACF for developing 
countries cannot be over-emphasised. 
Of the IAEA total, the RCA share was 
about $2.25 million, although it will 
be rising to nearly $3 million in 1988. 

To this multilateral assistance 
should be added a large number of 
bilateral nuclear technical assistance 
programs — difficult to quantify in 
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terms of resources allocated but prob- 
ably reaching a figure akin to the 
multilateral total. Seen in the context 
of total OECD official development 
assistance in 1987 of around $40 
billion, nuclear technical assistance 
may not seem very large. This is not 
surprising, however, given the special 
nature of the technology and the 
materials involved. But it is now 
widely recognised that nuclear tech- 
nology has applications in a variety of 
fields relevant to the development 
programs of many countries where it 
contributes to meeting basic human 
needs and to industrial and power 
generation requirements. 

Looking at the pattern of distri- 
bution of nuclear technical assistance 
with reference to the IAEA data, we 
find that the greatest amount — over 
one fifth of the total — is in the area 
of nuclear engineering and tech- 
nology. This has now overtaken 
agriculture as the major sector, due to 
the relatively high cost of equipment 
for tasks such as providing assistance 
for nuclear power stations, the estab- 


lishment of secondary standard dosim- 
etry laboratories and some industrial 


applications of tracer techniques. 

A significant amount is still spent 
on the application of isotopes and 
radiation in agriculture. This, in itself, 
is a very diverse field covering the 
spectrum from the induction and use 
of mutations in plant breeding, the 
use of radioisotopes in locating 
groundwater, in studying and combat- 
ing soil erosion, in fertiliser appli- 
cations, in the use of isotopes and 
radiation in pest management with 
such technology as the sterile insect 
technique, and in the use of radioiso- 
tope techniques in animal health and 
production. 

Food irradiation may be mentioned 
as an area which is attracting particu- 
lar attention in many developing 
countries and tropical areas where it 
has the potential to produce substan- 
tial benefits in food storage and distri- 
bution. The technology is relatively 
straightforward and provided that 
there is sustained training, easy to 
utilise. However, there is some way to 
go before it gains wide international 
acceptance. It also does involve high 
initial costs. 

It is clear, nonetheless, that with 
the correct techniques, relatively small 
amounts of money invested in these 
technologies can reap many economic 
and environmental benefits for rural 
populations in most RCA countries, 
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regardless of their geographic situa- 
tion. However, human and insti- 
tutional needs do need to be met on a 
sustained, long-term basis. 

Health and safety is the third major 
sector with many differing elements 
but with wide application and indeed 
fundamental importance in all nuclear 
activities. Recognition of the import- 
ance of associated activities such as 
regulation, safety standards, radiation 
protection and dosimetry is crucial to 
building up an adequate infrastructure 
to enable safe and efficient operation 
of nuclear-related tasks. 

In addition to these three main 
areas, other sectors of activity are the 
application of isotopes and radiation 
in industry, hydrology and medicine 
together with general atomic energy 
development including nuclear 
physics. Activities at the front end of 
the fuel cycle, namely prospecting, 
mining and processing of nuclear 
materials, are in the minor category, 
but still attract close to $2 million of 
overall IAEA funds each year. 

Looking at the components of these 
funds in each sector, we can see that 
equipment accounts for around half of 
all expenditure, with training as the 
next important item, followed finally 
by the provision of experts. 

In sum, therefore, nuclear technical 
cooperation covers a wide range of 
basic and specialised fields. Nuclear 
technical cooperation funds are 
largely expended on the provision of 
equipment, but training and the pro- 
vision of experts are also important. 


The developing country 
perspective 


It appears that there is broad sup- 
port in developing countries for 
nuclear technical cooperation. 
Nuclear related technology is recog- 
nised as being advanced technology, 
applied widely in industrialised 
countries. Developing countries are 
aware of the potential advantages 
from the utilisation of such tech- 
nology and its integration into their 
own industrialisation. However, there 
is a continuing need to ensure that 
the nuclear technical cooperation 
component of the national develop- 
ment program is accepted by the cen- 
tral development program authorities 
and integrated into the national devel- 
opment plan. 

The question of nuclear power 
applications in developing countries is 
complex, but I believe that with a few 
exceptions, most developing countries 
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accept that they do not yet have the 
power grids in place to support reac- 
tors of 800 or 1000 megawatts. 
Studies of small and medium power 
reactors do not seem to have justified 
the high hopes that were first held for 
scaling down. The economics of these 
plants seem doubtful and they have 
not yet been demonstrated. 

Even in the longer term when elec- 
tricity grids are able to support larger 
inputs, the need for an appropriate 
energy mix will still limit the possi- 
bilities for introduction of the more 
economical large-scale plants to very 
small numbers of plants. Unless it is 
very large, it may be difficult for an 
individual country to justify the 
nuclear infrastructure to support just 
one or two plants in the first instance. 

Developing country aid adminis- 
trations generally are very supportive 
of nuclear technical cooperation. 
However, in order to bridge the gap 
between development priorities and 
technical capabilities, often it falls to 
the nuclear specialists themselves to 
push for recognition of their programs 
and requirements. Their claims are 
usually well founded. Applications 
involving tracers or medical isotopes, 
for instance, may produce very great 
benefits from a relatively small finan- 
cial input, once establishment capital 
costs have been met. The techniques 
are often fairly straightforward, but 
require experience for interpretation. 
Careful training and placement of 
personnel are essential prerequisites. 

In sum, while developing countries 
generally acknowledge the utility of 
nuclear energy, to be applied success- 
fully it must carefully meet local cir- 
cumstances and have first gained a 
place in the plans of the central 
development authorities. A long-term 
outlook is essential. 


The developed country perspective 


Attitudes in developed countries to 
nuclear technical cooperation tend to 
be affected by a different set of factors 
to those applying in developing 
countries. There is firstly, in some 
circles, a questioning of the wisdom of 
delivering what is regarded as high 
technology aid. The “basic human 
need” philosophy still underlies aid 
priorities, which tend to be directed 
towards the least developed countries 
and other countries at more basic 
stages of development. These perspec- 
tives are affected by public concerns 
stimulated by television coverage of 
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famine and natural disasters, and tend 
to be removed from most nuclear 
applications. 

Added to this is a strong and emot- 
ive bias in some Western countries 
against virtually any form of nuclear 
technology. This situation arises from 
concerns related to nuclear prolifer- 
ation, environmental effects arising 
from nuclear accidents and problems 
associated with nuclear waste disposal. 

These often are strongly held, and 
cannot be easily diminished by even 
the most clearly expressed scientific 
argument. This type of viewpoint ts 
expressed politically by the so-called 
“sreen” or environment protection 
parties, and by disarmament groups. It 
has a significant influence on national 
opinion in virtually all Western 
countries, and is not without effect on 
the decisions of aid administrators and 
governments generally. 

Public opinion is also reflected in 
the national policies of most devel- 
oped countries as they concern non- 
proliferation issues and nuclear safety 
issues. Virtually all aid donors sub- 
scribe to the Treaty on Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 
known as the NPT. This treaty 
obliges parties not to provide source 
or special fissionable material or 
related equipment to other states, 
unless that material is covered by 
IAEA safeguards, but does give parties 
the right to participate in the fullest 
possible exchange of equipment, 
materials and information for the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. Non- 
proliferation considerations do affect 
the abilities of donor countries to 
supply fuel cycle related equipment 
and services to non-NPT states. These 
policies are strongly supported by 
public opinion in countries such as 
Australia — the avoidance of the pro- 
liferation of nuclear explosive devices 
and weapon technology is a principle 
to which most donor countries attach 
the highest priority. 

Public opinion in donor countries 1$ 
furthermore sensitive to the need for 
health and safety and waste disposal 
issues to continue to be adequately 
embraced by recipient countries. The 
experience of Chernobyl and to a 
lesser extent Three Mile Island have 
had considerable impact on public 
opinion in virtually all countries. The 
long half-lives of many types of 
nuclear materials and the difficulty of 
controlling releases once they have 
occurred place nuclear activities in a 
special category in the minds of 
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many. Australian uranium mining 1s 
for example carefully monitored for 
environmental effects, and is 
predicated on the return of mine 
tailings into their original location 
with ultimate complete environmental 
restoration being undertaken by the 
mining companies themselves. There 
are high standards of nuclear safety 
applying in Australia and which we 
would wish to see apply to all 
countries. Our industrial dose rates for 
workers in radiation-related industries, 
for example, are well below inter- 
national standards based on the rec- 
ommendations of the International 
Commission on Radiological Protec- 
tion (ICRP). 

These factors all point to a need to 
provide support to developing 
countries in the field of what can be 
termed nuclear safety and indeed I 
believe that the evidence shows that 
this is taking place. Similarly 1n the 
area of non-proliferation there is a 
willingness on the part of developed 
countries to provide safeguards train- 
ing, an important element of the 
infrastructure for nuclear activities. 
This takes the form of setting up and 
running state systems of accounting 
for and control of nuclear material. 

The need to satisfy such require- 
ments in addition to the normal 
development criteria is, I believe, 
unique to nuclear technical cooper- 
ation. I wish to emphasise, however, 
that such requirements are extremely 
important from the donor’s point of 
view. The undertaking of a nuclear 
cooperative project has to be the 
result of considerable understanding 
on both sides of the needs of recipient 
and donor countries alike. The resol- 
ution of these differences in emphasis 
is often not easy, and has at times led 
to difficulties in international fora. We 
are fortunate that the cooperative and 
voluntary nature of RCA has spared 
us this type of problem. 


Australian nuclear technical 
cooperation 


I think it would help if I amplify 
the donor country perspective, by giv- 
ing some insight into Australian 
experience and the future directions 
for nuclear technical cooperation that 
Australia would like to see come 
about. Australia, through its 
national nuclear institute, the Aus- 
tralian Nuclear Science and Tech- 
nology Organisation (ANSTO), has 





built up considerable experience in 
nuclear-related technical assistance at 
both bilateral and multilateral levels, 
particularly over the past 10 to 12 
years. 

The bulk of Australia’s overall aid 
is given on a bilateral basis for activi- 
ties ranging from large-scale 
sustainable regional development to 
small-scale projects at village level, 
and just under a third of our Overseas 
Development Assistance (ODA) is dis- 
bursed through multilateral funding. 
We find, however, that the situation 
with regard to nuclear technical assist- 
ance is the reverse of this general pat- 
tern. The biggest element of our 
nuclear technical assistance funds in 
recent years has been our contribution 
to the IAEA’s Technical Assistance 
and Cooperation Fund (TACF), but 
there is now growing recognition that 
the fund will not be able to sustain 
the 18 per cent per annum growth 
rate it has averaged over the past dec- 
ade. While the TACF continues to be 
capably administered and is of benefit 
to a great many countries, Australia is 
aware that the proportion of our con- 
tribution which returns to our own 
immediate region is comparatively 
small, and the amount of procurement 
from Australia is virtually negligible. 
In recent years we have not had the 
resources to fund the “Footnote A” 
spinoff from TACF, although this 
type of proposition can be attractive to 
us. 

Australia’s aid administrators have 
therefore been showing an increasing 
preference to administer our nuclear 
technical cooperation through the 
RCA, which we know will be of direct 
benefit to countries in our region. 
The RCA offers the flexibility of 
larger projects with the potential for 
wide-ranging impact, such as the 
United Nations Development Pro- 
gram (UNDP) nucleonic control sys- 
tem projects and other activities such 
as industrial applications of tracers or 
non-destructive testing. Its cooperative 
nature offers donors and recipients 
alike the flexibility to choose to par- 
ticipate in programs according to their 
particular priorities and capabilities. 
The cooperative nature of the RCA 
also enables Australia itself to benefit 
from the experience and exchange of 
information that takes place within 


the RCA context. | 
Based on its experience to date, 


Australia attaches importance to the 
continued effective operation of the 
RCA and to the optimisation of the 





benefits of RCA membership to mem- 
ber states. In this connection, I will 
later quote the example of the Radi- 
ation Protection Course held in Syd- 
ney in March and April of this year 
which attracted participants from 
every RCA country. 

The RCA has in our view been a 
very successful instrument for nuclear 
technical cooperation in our region. It 
has great potential for the future. It is 
an institution that Australia intends to 
continue to support. 

The third component of Australia’s 
nuclear technical cooperation effort is 
our bilateral assistance, directed at the 
present time to Indonesia and Malay- 
sia. These programs have dated from 
the early part of this decade, and we 
feel have been useful. We have found 
it difficult to increase the scope of our 
bilateral programs for a number of 
reasons. Firstly, because of our tight 
overall funding situation. Secondly, 
because the effort needed in preparing 
projects can be relatively inefficient in 
being applied to only one country. 
Thirdly, because some regional 
countries are now reaching levels of 
development which make it difficult 
for them to qualify for bilateral assist- 
ance under our general aid guidelines. 
Nevertheless, we would hope to con- 
tinue to provide generally the same 
absolute level of funding for bilateral 
technical assistance as we have had in 
recent years. 

To reiterate, in selecting projects 
for nuclear technical assistance, 
whether they be under the RCA or 
our bilateral programs, we will be 
continuing to support activities which 
provide basic infrastructure support 
such as nuclear health and safety and 
radiation protection, the medical and 
industrial use of isotopes, nucleonic 
control systems, radiation processing 
and non-destructive testing. These are 
all areas of particular Australian 
expertise. Radiation protection and 
waste management requirements of 
reactor operation will increasingly be 
of interest to RCA members. How- 
ever, activities more directly related to 
nuclear power would present us with 
difficulties. We also believe that work 
on basic nuclear science may be less 
appropriate to take up under technical 
cooperation programs, 


Examples of successful activities 


I would now like to illustrate what 
Australia means by successful activi- 
ties, with reference to the recent Aus- 
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tralian radiation protection course and 
a tracer exercise, linking the latter 
with the type of structured support we 
have found so useful. 

A Training Course on the Develop- 
ment of Infrastructures for Ensuring 
Radiation Protection was held in Syd- 
ney from March 28 to April 29. This 
was the first activity under the major 
new RCA Project on the Strengthen- 
ing of Radiation Protection. The 
course had a clearly-defined purpose 
and content. It was to provide partici- 
pants with an awareness of the factors 
to be taken into account in developing 
and implementing effective adminis- 
trative infrastructures for radiation 
protection. Accordingly, the main 
units of the course were: 

The need for radiation protection; 
biological effects on man of ionising 
radiation; 

Achieving effective radiation protec- 
tion; development of radiation protec- 
tion criteria, standards and codes of 
practice; 

Achieving effective radiation protec- 
tion; the infrastructure required; 

Requirements for occupational radi- 
ation protection; 

Consequences of accidents involv- 
ing ionising radiations and radioactive 
materials; 

Environmental aspects; 

Transport of radioactive materials; 

International resources and agree- 
ments on radiation protection; 


Codes and guidelines developed for 
specific purposes; 

Special sessions on a number of 
other aspects of radiation protection. 


The course consisted of three weeks 
of lectures and discussion and attend- 
ance at the Seventh International 
Congress of the International Radi- 
ation Protection Association (April 
10-17, 1988), the theme for which 
was Radiation Protection Practice, and 
the IAEA Conference on Radiation 
Protection in Nuclear Energy (April 
17-22, 1988), both of which were held 
in Sydney. Attendance at the meetings 
was really a “bonus” but such linkages 
are worth bearing in mind. 


There were 21 course participants 
from 12 of the 14 RCA countries in 
the region. The participants were all 
persons with experience in radiation 
protection and many of them occupy 
senior positions in their organisations. 


Both Australian and overseas lec- 
turers took part in the course. 


Those from Australia came from a 
range of organisations: 
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ANSTO (Lucas Heights Research 
Laboratories); 

ANSTO (Nuclear Safety Bureau); 

Australian Radiation Laboratory; 

Office of the Supervising Scientist 
for the Alligator Rivers Region; 

Royal Prince Alfred Hospital; 

Royal North Shore Hospital; 

Department of Health NSW (Radi- 
ation Health Services). 

The six overseas lecturers were 
from the IAEA, Japan, German 
Democratic Republic, the UK, and 
the USA. 

Finally, there was excellent partici- 
pation in discussion by course mem- 
bers and a representative of each 
country summarised the current radi- 
ation protection arrangements for the 
countries in the region. 

We would stress in particular points 
numbered 3, 5 and 6 in terms of 
ensuring maximum impact across the 
RCA spectrum and usefulness at the 
national level, in keeping with our 
main theme which I will elaborate on 
of having the right people in the right 
place. 

Turning now to the tracer exercise, 
between 1980 and 1986 Australia sup- 
ported the RCA hydrology project 
with both experts and financial contri- 
butions. Within this six-year program 
there were many individual projects 
which we judged to be highly success- 
ful and I would like to choose one of 
them as an illustration that success 
can occur at many levels. The par- 
ticular experimental problem was the 
identification of seepage areas in the 
face of a dam — the Pedu dam in 
Kedah State, Malaysia. 

A little background on the problem 
is probably appropriate at this stage. 
The Pedu dam is used to store water 
for extensive paddy field irrigation 
systems in the states of Kedah and 
Perlis in northern Malaysia and is 
operated by the Muda Agricultural 
Development Authority (MADA). The 
61m high rock-filled dam has an 
upstream asphalt/bitumen membrane. 
In the past this membrane had broken 


and had been repaired by Navy divers 
who had to feel out the seepage areas 
by hand because of the turbidity of 
the water and also the depth of the 
reservoir which made direct visual 
inspection impossible. This repair was 
successful but after some years seep- 
age rates had suddenly begun to 
increase and cause MADA concern. 
ANSTO devised a method to locate 
the seepage areas making use of the 
induced water currents to draw in a 
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tracer material to the seepage points. 
The experimental technique called for 
an even blanket distribution of a fine 
particle size suspension onto which a 
small amount of radioactive gold had 
been adsorbed. This material was to 
be released in the water at a constant 
height of 5m above the dam face. It 
was chosen so that it would take five 
hours for the particles to sediment 
down through the water and thus 
allow adequate time for the seepage 
currents to carry the tracer to the 
seepage areas. A critical feature of the 
experimental design was the need to 
evenly distribute the tracer over all 
the 200m by 100m area of the dam. 
To guard against the possibility of 
producing anomalous results through 
uneven tracer distribution, a second 
tracer material was used. For this task 
it was necessary to have a water- 
soluble material and tritiated water 
was chosen. 

In order to carry out the injection 
of the tracer materials to the required 
high precision, it was necessary to 
have: an accurate, constant injection 
rate for the tracers into the waters of 
the dam; an accurate, constant injec- 
tion velocity for distribution of the 
tracers across the face of the dam, and 
accurate positioning of the injection 
lines across the dam. These three 
requirements were achieved using a 
peristaltic pump, manual propulsion 
of a boat drawing an injection frame, 
and the placement of 16 wire 
transects 5m apart across the dam. 

The detection of the distribution of 
the radioactive gold labelled particles 
over the face of the dam required a 
constant velocity of scanning with an 
underwater scintillation counter, and 
its accurate positioning. Both these 
criteria were achieved with manual 
boat propulsion and the wire transect 
lines. Samples for analysis for the 
water soluble tritium tracer were 
taken from seepage drains at the base 
of the dam. 

Because of operational difficulties it 
took three days to inject the tracers. 
However, the scanning of the dam 
face only took one day and potential 
seepage sites were clearly indicated; 
subsequent tests by MADA personnel 
confirmed the presence of seepage at 
the various places. 

The success of this project did not 
merely relate to the successful 
location of the seepage areas in the 
dam. The experimental work had 
been undertaken as a demonstration 
to both the MADA personnel and to 


staff from the Malaysian Nuclear 
Energy Unit (UTN), and staff from 
both organisations had actively partici- 
pated in all aspects of the experimen- 
tal program. New technology was thus 
being transferred to two organisations 
in theory and in practice. 

This seepage problem was not able 
to be solved until this new technology 
had been used. The need for a sol- 
ution of the problem was real and 
there were serious economic and 
social consequences if a solution was 
not found. 

The use of the radioisotope tracer 
detector method resulted in significant 
savings in investigation times. It only 
took one week to do the work whereas 
conventional techniques would have 
taken two years to cover the same 
area. 

Most of the experimental work was 
carried out using the most basic 
equipment and simple procedures. 
This demonstrated that there was no 
technical impediment to the use of 
the technology, even in remote and 
poorly-supported areas. It showed also 
that there was no practical impedi- 
ment, i.e. the techniques were not 
beyond the capabilities and training of 
staff of the two Malaysian organisations. 

It can be clearly seen from this 
example that there are many facets to 
an evaluation of the effectiveness of a 
project. Success is not merely achiev- 
ing the baldly-stated objective. The 
project must be thoroughly thought 
out and linkages established between 
needs, people, training and practical 
application. 


Conclusions from Australia’s 
experience 


Based on our experience, in seeking 
to define a successful project, we 
would place emphasis on a number of 
inter-related factors. Firstly, the over- 
arching program area must be appro- 
priate to both the technological and 
human resource capacities of recipient 
countries, including requirements 
identified either by internal demand 
or as perceived benefits from other 
countries. Here it must be remem- 
bered that assistance is directed 
towards specific organisations — e.g. 
research institutes, hospitals, industries 
— staffed according to their own 
needs, and these will suit particular 
project areas. Secondly, the particular 
project needs a clear objective, an 
overriding aim that is within reach of 
the organisation’s capabilities and suits 
its overall requirements. Thirdly, the 





project must be planned so that 
milestones can be identified and 
achieved on the way to meeting the 
overall objective. 

Once the project has been 
implemented, its success rests upon 
the use of the most appropriate 
people. Training has an important 
role to play in this respect. The selec- 
tion of candidates for training courses, 
attachment to a laboratory, or to par- 
ticipate in a project, is of the utmost 
importance. The candidate’s qualifi- 
cations and experience, and position 
within an organisation, obviously need 
to be taken into account. But equally 
important for the successful transfer 
of expertise, especially in nuclear- 
related projects, is continuity. That is, 
careful placement of staff is necessary 
so that they assume an ’active’ role on 
returning to their home institute from 
training or participation in a project. 
This will ensure that the investment 
in their training etc. yields the maxi- 
mum return through their continuing 
work and dissemination of their 
acquired skills. This places demands 
on the planning, developing and 
monitoring of career paths. If these 
steps in human resource planning are 
not taken, however, then experience 
gained can be dissipated or even lost. 
This is detrimental not only to the 
organisation itself and to the pool of 
relevant expertise which must be built 
up in any country, especially in areas 
of fundamental concern such as radi- 
ation protection, but also in nuclear 
techniques with wide-ranging appli- 
cations such as tracer technology or 
nuclear medicine. 

Adequate backup resources at the 
recipient institute are also essential. 
We have heard anecdotal stories of 
libraries being created at photocopy 
machines on overseas training courses, 
because reference material is not 
readily available at home. 

Together with these necessary fea- 
tures of a successful nuclear-related 
project, there is a need for an effec- 
tive infrastructure — in both donor 
and recipient countries — to ensure 
that there are clear lines of responsi- 
bility for control of the project. As 
with the UNDP Industrial Project, 
national counterparts who are senior 
technical experts in each project area 
are most useful in this regard. If able 
to meet regularly, they can, on a con- 
sensual basis, monitor and assess pro- 
gress, make adjustments, exercise peer 
review and steer the project towards 
successful completion. 


It goes almost without saying that 
levels of project complexity must be 
recognised. As mentioned previously, 
Australia has been delivering nuclear- 
related technical assistance for some 
time. On a multilateral basis, through 
the RCA/UNDP programs, ANSTO 
has participated in projects in the 
areas of non-destructive testing, radi- 
ation processing, mineral processing 
and hydrology. On a bilateral basis, 
ANSTO has interacted with Malaysia 
and Indonesia; with the former from 
the early days of construction of its 
nuclear research institute, and with 
the latter when it had nuclear facili- 
ties already in existence. 

Projects are more likely to be suc- 
cessful if they are structured so that 
the recipients can feel confident in 
understanding and using the tech- 
nology and expertise which has been 
transferred. It is vital, while the tech- 
nology is being transferred, for 
adequate support to be given to indi- 
vidual recipients in their own 
countries. This will enable them to 
gain experience and confidence in 
their particular environments. Such a 
‘supported’ structured approach 
ensures maximum efficiency in tech- 
nology transfer. In projects with a 
high degree of administrative com- 
plexity, it 1s essential to have appro- 
priate organisational structures on 
both sides, with responsible officers 
who are ‘hands on’ as far as existing 
and transferred technology are con- 
cerned. To sum up, in Australia’s 
experience, difficulties are more likely 
to arise from not having the right 
people in the right places and the 
right organisation in place. 

I should also emphasise Australia’s 
strong requirement for evaluation on 
completion of projects. Several levels 
of evaluation are required. Both donor 
and recipient countries should be 
involved as far as possible and both 
will then benefit. The first stage is a 
completion audit, that 1s, verifying 
that the technical objectives have been 
met, to be followed in more detail by 
a financial and socio-economic impact 
study. For larger projects it would be 
preferable for these latter evaluations 
to take place several years after the 
project has been completed. Honest 
and published evaluations are an 
essential part of a continually improv- 
ing aid program. 

To sum up, we see project design, 
the successful training of the right 
people, adequate infrastructure in 
both donor and recipient countries, 
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and detailed evaluation as the keys to 
successful project implementation. 


Conclusions — The value of 
nuclear technical cooperation and 


and public information 


This seminar provides an important 
and appropriate occasion to analyse 
where the RCA is going. It has 
enabled a frank exchange of views 
among donor and recipient country 
representatives, aid experts, and IAEA 
personnel on the criteria for success- 
ful and sustaining regional programs 
for nuclear technical cooperation and 
how the RCA can be made even bet- 
ter. I believe this meeting will con- 
tribute a better understanding of these 
factors. 

Our seminar should recognise that 
nuclear related technology is now 
integral to the development process in 
many countries. This derives from its 
applicability in many circumstances in 
which it directly meets social and 
economic development requirements. 
It is not simply a prestige technology. 
There is a justifiable need for devel- 
oping countries to have access to 
nuclear technology and there is grow- 
ing recognition that nuclear technical 
cooperation plays an important role in 
meeting this need. 

But continued effort needs to be 
made to ensure better understanding 
of the role of nuclear technical assist- 
ance, to clear up misconceptions in 
the minds of the wider public in our 
various countries, and to ensure con- 
tinued support from national adminis- 
trations for activities such as those 
under the RCA programs. Adherence 
to internationally accepted rules and 
standards — for the nuclear industry 
— is crucial. Implementation of 
proper evaluation procedures for 
nuclear technical assistance programs 
should also be an important part of 
this public information process. 


Conclusions — basic criteria 


In conclusion, I would like to draw 
together the basic criteria or prin- 
ciples I have referred to in this paper 
which are necessary to satisfy both 
recipient and donor country require- 
ments for the efficient pursuit of 
nuclear related technical assistance 
activities. These are: 

Where appropriate, integration of 
nuclear related technical assistance 
activities within national development 
plans; This may be enhanced by dia- 
logue between the nuclear specialists 
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and the development planners; 

Such integration will ensure that 
nuclear technical cooperation will 
contribute to national economic and 
social advancement of the recipient 
country; in the specialist and complex 
areas of nuclear technology attention 
needs to be given to the gradual 
development of a trained specialist 
workforce, and training must be pro- 
vided to the right people. 

In the regional context in particu- 
lar, Technical Cooperation Among 
Developing Countries (TCDC) is to 
be encouraged; 

Non-proliferation concerns need to 
be met with adequate non- 
proliferation undertakings — without 
such undertakings some technology 
transfer will be impeded; 

Environmental and safety controls 
are essential infrastructural support 
for nuclear activities; 


Follow-through activity is important 
to build on progress achieved: 
Evaluation. 


I would like to conclude with a 
final comment on the value of the 
RCA. It is clear that for the countries 
of this region, the RCA has an 
increasingly important role to play in 
the delivery of nuclear-related techni- 
cal assistance on a regional basis. The 
RCA benefits from being managed by 
the IAEA, and being supported by 
IAEA and UNDP funding, ensuring 
that expertise and technology of the 
highest international standard are 
made available. Its cooperative nature 
is consistent with the objective of 
technical cooperation among develop- 
ing countries. This is desirable in a 
regional context to enable the 
exchange of usually very relevant 
experience. It also allows the building 


The Deputy Commissioner-General of the UN pavilion at World Expo 88, Mr Ian McLennan, shows the Director-General of the UN office 


of trust and confidence in develop- 
ments in neighbouring countries. The 
RCA’s flexibility permits the 
implementation of major projects or 
small activities and its emphasis on 
training optimises the capability to 
utilise the transferred technology. The 
RCA is indeed a regional instrument 
tailored to the needs of the countries 
of our region. It has achieved wide 
recognition as a successful tool in 
nuclear related technology transfer. Its 
early successes can be built upon if 
the basic principles outlined above 
can be applied and it continues, as I 
am sure it will, to satisfy the expec- 
tations and requirements of its collec- 
tive membership. 


The RCA serves well the broader 
objectives of nuclear technical cooper- 
ation and through these, the develop- 
ment aspirations of its member states. Hi 
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Commonwealth 
Committee of Foreign 
Ministers on Southern 
Africa 


Text of the concluding 
statement issued in Toronto 
on August 3 


Members of the Committee 
were Mr Joe Clark (Canada) — 
Chairman; Mr Bill Hayden 
(Australia); Mr Rashleigh E. 
Jackson (Guyana); Mr P. V. 
Narasimha Rao (India); Mr 
Major-General Ike Nwachukwu 
(Nigeria); Mr Benjamin Mkapa 
(Tanzania); Mr Luke J. 
Mwananshiku (Zambia); and Dr 
Nathan Shamuyarira 
(Zimbabwe). 


he Committee’s second meeting 
& was devoted to substantive con- 
sideration of the main areas of its 
mandate from Commonwealth Heads 
of Government under the Okanagan 
Statement and Program of Action. As 
agreed at Lusaka, it gave special 
additional consideration to 
counteracting South African propa- 
ganda and censorship. In the context 
of the on-going nature of its task and 
the fact that some aspects of its work 
remained of a non-public character, 
the Committee’s conclusions in 
Toronto included the following: 





1. South African propaganda and 
censorship 

Recalling the high priority attached 
by Heads of Government in 
Vancouver to counteracting South 
African propaganda and censorship, 
the Committee reaffirmed the belief 
that the Commonwealth must con- 
front the fact that news reporting 
about the reality of South Africa and 
the apartheid system is being distorted 
by the press censorship and media 
restrictions. Furthermore, govern- 
ments whose countries are the targets 
of official South African propaganda 
are seeing the effects of such 
disinformation campaigns. 

The Committee’s deliberations were 
greatly assisted by a paper from the 
Government of Canada on “A Com- 
monwealth Strategy for counteracting 
South African Propaganda and Cen- 


sorship”, and by the proceedings of a 
Public Forum on the subject organ- 
ised by the Government of Canada in 
conjunction with the meeting. 

The Committee welcomed the Can- 
adian initiative and agreed that the 
proposals made in the paper, and in 
their discussions on it provided a basis 
for developing a practical Common- 
wealth response to the challenges 
posed by South African propaganda 
and censorship. 

Several Ministers indicated the 
intention of their governments to pro- 
ceed with implementation of specific 
proposals. In the meantime, the Com- 
mittee invited the Secretary-General 
to establish a working party drawn 
from Commonwealth countries, not 
necessarily confined to members of 
the Committee, with a view to review- 
ing national action plans and elaborat- 
ing an overall Commonwealth 
program for counteracting South Afri- 
can propaganda and censorship. 
Meanwhile, the Committee agreed 
that publication of the Canadian 
paper would assist on-going 
consultations. 


2. Sanctions 

The Committee had before it two 
Reports prepared pursuant to its 
decisions at Lusaka. 


(a) Impact of Sanctions 

The first was an Interim Report on 
the Evaluation of the Application and 
Impact of Sanctions against South 
Africa prepared by an Expert Study 
Group pursuant to Terms of Refer- 
ence agreed by the Committee at 
Lusaka with a view to widening, tight- 
ening and intensifying economic and 
other sanctions, The Committee noted 
the conclusions of the Interim Report 
that trade sanctions are having a dis- 
cernible impact on South Africa, that 
its economy is coming under pressure 
and that the impact of sanctions will 
be enhanced if the sanctions them- 
selves are more widely adopted and 
their application intensified and tight- 
ened. Within this context, the Com- 
mittee agreed on an action plan of 
individual and concerted demarches on 
countries which have so far not 
adopted Commonwealth measures, or 
whose trade practices in relation to 
South Africa are tending to diminish 
the impact of Commonwealth 
sanctions. 

With a view to intensifying and 
tightening the application of sanctions 
already agreed, the Committee invited 
Commonwealth and other Govern- 
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ments to consider adopting the follow- 
ing measures as recommended in the 
Interim Report: 

(a) To press other countries to 
adopt the Commonwealth trade bans, 
priority attention being given to coal; 

(b) To implement procedures for 
stricter customs scrutiny and give 
higher priority for investigating sanc- 
tions violations; 

(c) To provide, where necessary by 
legislation, for heavier penalties for 
those violating sanctions, including 
publicising of violations and the 
consequent penalties; 

(d) To prohibit technology transfer 
that is designed to enable South 
Africa to circumvent existing sanc- 


* tions, particularly in the areas of arms, 


oil and computers; 

(e) To clarify the definition of agri- 
cultural products in order to reinforce 
the scope of the ban on agricultural 
products from South Africa; 

(f) To undertake to increase pub- 
licity and information about com- 
panies which continue to trade with 
South Africa, in violation of agreed 
sanctions; and 

(g) To permit orderly actions of 
local authorities, private sector groups 
and individuals in demonstrating their 
abhorrence of apartheid. 

Additionally, the Committee asked 
the Secretary-General to publish the 
statistical tables on South Africa’s 
trade prepared by the Expert Study 
Group. The Committee looked for- 
ward to the early submission of the 
experts’ final report in the New Year. 


(b) Financial links 

The second Report was that pre- 
pared on behalf of the Committee by 
officials of the Governments of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and India on South 
Africa's relationship with the inter- 
national financial system with a view 
to exploring the possibilities of effec- 
tive action against South Africa in this 
area. The Committee’s conclusions on 
this Report are set out in the Annex 
to this Statement which was separately 
released by the Committee during its 
Meeting. The Committee agreed that 
in the light of its conclusions it would 
be desirable to make the Report avail- 
able to all Commonwealth Govern- 
ments and to the wider international 
community. 


(c) Propaganda against sanctions 
The Committee recognised that 
Pretoria’s fear of sanctions was lead- 

ing to a concerted campaign sup- 
ported by massive financial resources 
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to convince Western countries that 
black South Africans were opposed to 
sanctions. The Committee recognised 
that this was itself an admission by 
Pretoria of the effectiveness of sanc- 
tions. Its deliberations also confirmed 
throughout the Committee’s view that 
black South Africans continued to 
look principally to sanctions as the 
international community’s most 
necessary form of pressure on Pretoria 
for peaceful change. The Committee, 
therefore, believed it to be a para- 
mount need to counteract South Afri- 
can propaganda that sanctions are 
opposed by blacks because it hurts 
them. In this regard, it agreed that it 
was specially important for the auth- 
entic voices of black South Africans, 
particularly of black trade unionists, to 
reach the outside world. 


(d) The arms embargo 

The Committee welcomed the 
report on the UN arms embargo sub- 
mitted by the World Campaign 
against Military and Nuclear Collabor- 
ation with South Africa. It called on 
members of the UN Security Council 
421 Committee to take active steps 
towards fulfilment of its mandate, and 
agreed to assist the Committee in 
strengthening the monitoring of the 
arms embargo. The Committee agreed 
with the need to continue to review 
national implementation of the 
embargo as a matter of priority. The 
Committee noted that the Common- 
wealth had already gone beyond the 
UN Resolutions dealing with the 
embargo on the export of computer 
components to the military, police and 
security forces, nuclear supplies and 
all military co-operation with South 
Africa. It agreed to raise particular 
issues of concern as required, with 
other countries. When Governments 
have had an opportunity to review the 
report they will address specific rec- 
ommendations at the next CFM meet- 
ing. Further the Committee will ask 
other Commonwealth countries to 
provide up-to-date information on the 
measures they have taken individually 
to implement the UN arms embargo. 


3. Security needs of the Front-Line 
States 

The Committee gave consideration 
to the special Report prepared by 
General Olusegun Obasanjo on the 
Security Needs of the Front-Line 
States. General Obasanjo’s mission 
was undertaken subsequent to the 
Committee’s meeting in Lusaka on 
the basis of the recognition by Com- 
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monwealth Heads of Government at 
Vancouver that if the development of 
the Southern African region is to be 
effective the international community 
must also address the security needs 
of the Front-Line States. The Com- 
mittee had the benefit of discussing 
the Report with General Obasanjo. 

On the basis of its consideration of 
the Report, the Committee stressed 
the continuing threat which apartheid 
posed to the security and development 
of the Front-Line States and 
emphasised the need for Common- 
wealth and wider international sup- 
port for these countries. It recognised 
the special importance of 
Mozambique in any initiative to 
enhance regional security, especially 
in the area of transport and communi- 
cations, and called upon Common- 
wealth and other governments to 
contribute appropriately to the protec- 
tion of Mozambique’s communications 
network. 


Recognising the commitment of all 
Commonwealth countries at 
Vancouver to the cause of enhancing 
the security of the Front-Line States, 
the Committee welcomed the con- 
sideration of the Report by Common- 
wealth Governments generally. The 
Committee underlined the need for 
an urgent practical response to the 
Report’s recommendations — 
responses that need not be confined to 
member countries of the Common- 
wealth. The Committee also wel- 
comed co-ordination by the 
Secretary-General of a response by 
Commonwealth Governments to the 
recommendations of the Obasanjo 
Report. 


4. Namibia 

Welcoming the consultations cur- 
rently in train involving the Govern- 
ments of Angola, Cuba, South Africa 
and the United States of America, 
Ministers underscored the commit- 
ment of their Governments to, and 
support for, Namibian independence 
on the basis of Security Council Res- 
olution 435. 


5. The situation in Southern Africa 

The Committee deplored the con- 
tinued deterioration of the situation 
within South Africa and its impli- 
cations for the region as a whole. A 
critical aspect of the most recent 
deterioration was the clear message 
from Pretoria that it would not toler- 














ate even peaceful opposition to apart- 
heid from any quarter within South 
Africa. Given the ever-increasing scale 
of repression under the State of 
Emergency in South Africa and the 
persistence of South African 
aggression against neigbouring 
countries, the Committee recognised 
that it was essential for the inter- 
national community as a whole to 
pursue the most urgent action by way 
of effective international sanctions and 
all other appropriate means to bring 
the apartheid system to an end and to 
secure the establishment of a free, 
non-racial society in South Africa. 
Ministers renewed the commitments 
of their Governments to assist this 
process in all practicable ways. 


6. Special Commonwealth Fund for 
Mozambique 

The Committee welcomed the 
Secretary-General’s Report that the 
Special Commonwealth Fund for 
Mozambique was fully operational and 
providing technical assistance to 
Mozambique’s economic rehabilitation 
program. Noting that Mozambique 
has expressed its deep appreciation for 
the Commonwealth’s response to its 
needs, the Committee called for 
further financial support to ensure 
that the Fund will be able to continue 
its operations for a second year. 


7. Reaching into South Africa: aid 
to victims 

The Committee emphasised the 
importance of practical and financial 
assistance to the victims and 
opponents of apartheid, both those 
who remain within South Africa and 
those who are in exile. Assistance to 
trade unions, and legal, humanitarian 
and education assistance were 
emphasised. Ministers endorsed the 
possibility of creating a 
Commonwealth-wide program and 
network of non-governmental organis- 
ations to conduct advanced education 
and training of black South Africans. 


8. “Sharpeville Six” 

The Committee recalled its appeal 
at Lusaka for the lives of the 
“Sharpeville Six”. It reiterated this 
appeal at Toronto and urged that, 
whatever the outcome of the legal 
process, their lives should be spared. 
Ministers called on Pretoria to remit 
as well current sentences on other 
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prisoners facing execution for their cally the problems posed by South 11. Further action | 
opposition to apartheid. African propaganda and censorship. The Committee agreed that its next 
meeting would be held in Harare in 

9. Consultations 10. Cultural Festival January-February 1989. Meanwhile, 
The Committee consulted directly Ministers were pleased to partici- work would continue towards the 

with prominent opponents of apart- pate in the cultural festival organised completion by the Expert Study 

heid from within South Africa invited in Toronto to express the hope of all Group of the Report on the evalu- 

to bear witness to the conditions to rekindle the light of freedom in ation of the application and impact of 

within South Africa and more specifi- South Africa. sanctions against South Africa. is 





The Australian Ambassador to Denmark, 
Mr Jeffrey Benson, left, and the Danish 
Foreign Minister, Mr Uffe Ellemann-Jensen, 
at the annual meeting of the organisation 
Dansk Samvirke at Koronborg Castle, 
Elsinore, on Fune 26. Dansk Samvirke 
represents Danes living abroad, and the 
1988 meeting paid special tribute to the 
Australian Bicentenary. 

Photograph by P. Haverbach, Denmark. 
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Relations between 
Australia and Canada 


Speech by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Bill Hayden, to the joint meet- 
ing of the Canadian Club and 
the Australian Trade 
Commission's Business Update 
Program at the Royal York 
Hotel, in Toronto on August 4 







ne of the great virtues of 
Australia’s Bicentenary cel- 
ebratiod | is the new light it has thrown 
on the extensive and close relation- 
ship between Australia and Canada. 
Australians have thoroughly appreci- 
ated Canada’s contribution to the cel- 
ebrations back home. 

I can vouch for the deep appreci- 
ation of the Australian Parliament of 
Canada’s gifts of the President’s chair 
for the Senate and the Clerk’s table 
for the House of Representatives in 
our new Parliament House. The 
Mounties’ Band was naturally an 
especially popular part of our Bicen- 
tennial activities. 

Canada’s participation in the Bris- 
bane Expo recalled for me my own 
visit here in 1986 which allowed me 
to see your own superb World Expo 
in Vancouver. 

The visit of your Deputy Prime 
Minister, Mr Mazankowski, and his 
participation in Canada’s National 
Day at Expo was a notable event last 
month in Brisbane. I know he was 
struck by the similarity between our 
two countries in their history, their 
cultural diversity and national ethos. I 
also understand that he claims credit 
for the good rains which fell in 
outback Queensland during his visit to 
my home state — the first really 
decent fall in the area for more than 
two years. We don’t mind his taking 
the kudos for this. If he can act the 
rainmaker as he did last month, he 
can come back any time he likes. 
Canada and Australia have always had 
this kind of close relationship. Our 
political development over the past 
100 years has been quite similar. Can- 
ada even made some notable (if 
unusual) contributions to our earliest 
national development. The first 
Government-assisted emigration to 
Australia from Britain after the end of 
convict transportation was based on 
the practice of shipping poor Britons 
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to work in the Canadian forests. The 
reason for both developments was the 
same: to relieve social tension in Brit- 
ain created by the effects of land 
enclosures and the new industrial con- 
ditions. About 140 Canadian 
“patriotes” (as they were called) were 
transported to Australia for rebelling 
against the British authorities in Can- 
ada. They returned to Canada after 
their unwilling contribution to 
Australia’s development. We’ve never 
really understood why. Perhaps it was 
because they were so scandalised by 
our rough and licentious ways at the 
time, according to the journal kept by 
one of them. Canadian visitors 40 or 
50 years later attested to the sad fact 
that our manners hadn’t improved all 
that much with the passage of time. 
One who is reported to have made the 
mistake of calling his Sydney audi- 
ence British got a terrible roasting 
from his proudly Australian listeners. 
Perhaps it was because he was touring 
for the Imperial Federation League, 
which wasn’t all that popular here or 
in Australia. 

Our relationship since those early 
days has continued to be close, 
though much warmer and more pro- 
ductive. We cooperate closely over a 
wide range of issues and in such 
forums as the United Nations and 
such UN bodies as the Conference on 
Disarmament and the High Com- 
mission for Refugees; and, of course, 
the GATT. We are active together 
in the Commonwealth (on southern 
Africa issues, for example) and the 
14-member Cairns Group of Fair 
Trading Nations. Across this broad 
range, our activities are usually closely 
co-ordinated and mutually supportive. 

A central and well-entrenched fac- 
tor in this relationship is cooperation 
in trade matters. 

There has been substantial growth 
in this relationship over the last three 
years. A quick review of Australia’s 
export figures confirms the import- 
ance of the Canadian market to us. 
Our exports have increased at an 
annual rate of more than 30 per cent 
a year over this period. At the 
moment, they are running at around 
$C600 million. Canada has risen in 
the last three years from our 21st to 
our 15th-largest export market. 

Traditional commodity exports still 
dominate our trade. 

Canada is one of Australia’s best 
customers for sugar and a major mar- 
ket for our alumina, wine, canned and 
dried fruit, beef, lamb and confection- 
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ery. All our major export categories 
have grown strongly, in fact. These 
include the so-called elaborately trans- 
formed manufactures: electrical 
machinery, transport equipment, iron 
and steel and scientific and agricul- 
tural equipment. We are also selling 
computers and computer software. 

Canadian exports have also been 
growing very strongly in the Aus- 
tralian market over the last three 
years. In 1987, they increased more 
than 10 per cent to more than $C750 
million. Australia is Canada’s 13th- 
largest market in total, but its fourth- 
largest market for manufactured 
products. 

Over recent years, growth in tra- 
ditional Canadian exports to Australia 
such as chemicals, wood, pulp and 
paper has been complemented by a 
range of manufactured exports. 

These include agricultural equip- 
ment, office machinery, computers, 
telecommunications hardware and a 
wide range of consumer goods. 
Activity has noticeably grown in such 
services as tourism and banking and 
in investment. 

Investment is an area in which a 
most significant change has taken 
place in our commercial relationship 
over the last three years. I know you 
are well aware that there is now a 
definite Australian presence in Can- 
adian business: BHP, for example; the 
ANZ Bank; Elders; Thomas Nation- 
wide Transport; and Western Mining 
Corporation. This maturing in the 
commercial relationship will, I trust, 
heighten Canada’s profile as a com- 
mercial partner. 

The cooperation agreement signed 
during April between the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Australian Chamber of Manufactures 
is a major step along the way: opening 
up opportunities for commerce and 
investment; offering each side infor- 
mation on trade with the other; cre- 
ating a way to exchange views of 
interest to industries serviced by both 
organisations. A two-year program is 
up and running following the agree- 
ment, with several initiatives already 
under way. 


The Canada/Australia Trade Agree- 
ment signed in 1960 is just the latest 
edition of special bilateral trading 
arrangements which have existed 
between us for decades. These 
arrangements have underpinned our 
trading relationship. They have been 
effective in promoting the interests of 
both our countries, particularly by 








providing preferential rates of duty on 
a large number of items. 


The 1960 Agreement was freely 
entered into by both Governments. It 
survives so healthily because it is 
assessed by both of us as representing 
in its totality a balance of advantage 
for both sides. CANATA (as we call 
it) certainly appears to have confirmed 
the assessment. The preferences pro- 
vided under CANATA are important 
to a number of industries in both 
countries. Special additional preferen- 
tial arrangements are guaranteed for a 
limited number of goods. 


It is not just the traditional direct 
connection which fuels our relation- 
ship. Both Canada and Australia 
have a great deal to contribute as well 
as a great deal to gain from the shift 
by the centre of gravity in the world 
economy from the Old World to the 
Asia-Pacific region. Both of us are 
well placed geographically and 
industrially to take part in what is no 
less than an economic explosion. 


The region has the three countries 
with the highest GDP in the world. It 
contains the so-called Four Tigers — 
Hong Kong, South Korea, Singapore 
and Taiwan — which have been 
labelled miracle economies. It con- 
tains also the Association of South 
East Asian Nations, which has devel- 
oped into a formidable organisation 
on political and economic grounds. 


The pace of growth in the region 
has been almost phenomenal: eight 
per cent of world production in the 
early 1960s and more than double this 
by the early 1980s. By the end of the 
1990s, it is estimated that the region 
will account for more than 25 per 
cent of world production and about 50 
per cent of world trade. 


About two thirds of Australia’s trade 
is already with countries in the 
region. Canada also has been part of 
the increasing interdependence of 
Asia-Pacific regional economies. The 
ocean which separates us is now both 
a symbol and a focus for our closer 
cooperation. 


It is relevant in this context of 
Australia’s economic and trading 
relationship with Canada, to put the 
Australian view of the Free Trade 
Agreement with the United States, 
which is now before the Canadian 
and US legislatures. Australian minis- 
ters have welcomed the agreement, 
albeit cautiously. They have indicated 
their concern that Australia’s trading 
interests should be properly defended. 
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Australia has identified provisions 
in the agreement which have impli- 
cations for important areas of our 
trade. I cite the exemption from the 
enabling legislation of each country’s 
meat import laws. Australia is a 
major supplier of beef to both Canada 
and the US. We will naturally watch 
this point very closely. 

We note in Australia that there is 
nothing in the agreement which 
would prevent Canada from applying 
tariff treatment to certain Australian 
exports equivalent to that provided for 
some US products. 

Australians are encouraged that the 
Prime Minister, Mr Mulroney, has 
affirmed that (with the FTA coming 
into force) Canada will honour all its 
existing international obligations. We 
have been assured that this includes 
commitments under CANATA. 

On the broad front, we trust that — 
with the FTA negotiations behind 
them — Canada and the US will be 
able to engage fully in the multilateral 
efforts under way to liberalise world 
trade. We trust that both countries 
will be able to take part in the crucial 
work going on to protect and improve 
the rules and operation of the GATT 
system. 

We note and welcome the commit- 
ments by Mr Mulroney and his col- 
leagues that the FTA will be fully 
consistent with the GATT. 

We, like other GATT members, 
will be looking closely at the final 
legislation here and in Washington to 
ensure that commitments to the 
GATT and other existing inter- 
national obligations are met. 

Canada and Australia have worked 
closely together since 1986 to ensure 
reform of the world trade system in 
agriculture during the Uruguay 
Round of Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiations. As members of the Cairns 
Group, we have made a substantial 
impact on the dynamics of agricul- 
tural trade negotiations. 

You will be aware that the Cairns 
Group has developed into a third 
force in agricultural trade. It is taking 
a place at the negotiating table chal- 
lenging in influence that traditionally 
reserved for the US and the European 
Community. 

The Cairns Group transcends the 
normal international grouping in that 
it brings together developing and 
developed countries with a single pur- 
pose — to achieve substantial and 
genuine multilateral liberalisation of 
trade in agriculture. The severely 
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depressed condition of agricultural 
markets of the 1980s has encouraged 
a significant increase in international 
awareness of the problems of world 
agricultural trade. 

Australia and Canada have taken 
the opportunity provided by economic 
summits and at international forums 
such as the OECD and ESCAP to 
keep the issue at the forefront of dis- 
cussions. This has contributed to the 
world community’s growing recog- 
nition of the causes, the effects and 
the extent of the crisis in agricultural 
trade and the need for reform. 

The success of the Uruguay Round 
negotiations will be influenced greatly 
by the outcome of the mid-term 
review in Montreal in December. 
This was recognised at the OECD 
Ministerial Council meeting in Paris 
in May and at the Economic Summit 
here in June. It is Australia’s views — 
shared, I believe, by Canada — that 
success at Montreal will set the scene 
positively for the rest of the Uruguay 
Round. 

We believe that it will give new 
confidence and direction to the world 
trading system while negotiations con- 
tinue. The danger must be faced, 
however, that the negotiating process 
could stall if the emphasis during the 
lead-up to Montreal focuses on the 
breadth of the differences between 
those taking part. 

I give as an example the differences 
between the US and the EC on 
agriculture. Australia would empha- 
sise the similarities in the positions of 
those taking part rather than their dif- 
ferences. In our view, this would be 
more likely to result in success rather 
than what we consider the more nega- 
tive approach. 

The stakes are high. The periodic 
crises in agricultural trade have 
become progressively worse over the 
last 40 years and are driven primarily 
by the high spending policies and 
restrictive import regimes of a few 
major industrial countries. 

EC members, for example, pour 
more than $US100 billion (in one 
form or another) into farm support. 
As Mrs Thatcher pointed out in 
Ottawa last month, in Europe, the 
subsidy per cow is greater than the 
personal income of half the world’s 
population. 

The US spends $US45 billion on 
agriculture, though maintaining that 
its use of competitive subsidisation is 
justified as a way to force the EC to 
commit itself to comprehensive reform. 
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The damage caused by this extrava- 
gant use of scarce resources may be 
incalculable in any precise sense but it 
is plain enough. The incomes of Aus- 
tralian grain farmers, for example, 
have been substantially affected. 
Between 1980-81 and 1986-87, grain 
prices fell by 40-50 per cent. Over the 
same period, the average income of 
Australian grain producers fell by 70 
per cent. In other words, our export 
performance has suffered and real liv- 
ing standards have fallen at a time 
when we are trying to put into effect 
long-overdue economic structural 
change. 


These are uncomfortable enough 
realities for Australia. The discomfort 
is magnified tremendously in the case 
of developing countries whose earn- 
ings from agricultural exports are gen- 
erally a much bigger component of 
total export earnings. These are 
countries where living standards can- 
not be cut any more without a very 
high and unacceptable price being 
exacted. These are countries which 
face an impossible task of reducing 
their debt when the terms of trade are 
so heavily biased against them. 


These points are important for sev- 
eral reasons. Agricultural reform is 
not an academic matter. It 1s of criti- 
cal significance to the lives and pros- 
pects of real people. The answer to 
the whole question of real agricultural 
reform and the mode of reform will 
be crucial to the welfare and perhaps 
even the survival of the multilateral 
trade system. 


The key to progress towards reform 
at the Mid-Term Review and later in 
the Uruguay Round is the responsive- 
ness of the industrial majors. 


There is something of a stand-off at 
the moment between the US and the 
EC on the issue. They agree on the ` 
need for reform but differ on the 
means and the extent. Given the grav- 
ity of the issue, this stand-off 1s some- 
thing the world cannot afford. It 
requires urgent resolution. 


The opportunity exists for the 
Cairns Group — speaking with one 
voice — to break the deadlock as well 
as to carry on elaborating our vision 
of reform in agricultural trade. This 
vision would require concessions from 
major exporters as well as major food 
importers like Japan. It would also 
require concessions from other devel- 
oped and developing countries. So the 
process is not without discomfort. 
There is no gain without pain. But I 
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repeat my point about the need for 
cooperative action. 

It does not matter how important it 
may be: no country can through its 
own actions determine a sound basis 
for agricultural trade. This public 
good can only be made effective and 
operational through concerted multi- 
lateral action. 

This means, of course, that the US, 
the EC and Japan are now required to 
respond cooperatively to the inter- 
national need for agricultural reform 
as well as to their own national 
interests in reform. It also means that 
the Cairns Group, with Canada con- 
tinuing its influential role, has a 
major share in the international 
reform process. Nothing should be 
allowed that would detract from the 
Cairns Group’s capacity to play out 
this role and its opportunity to reap 
the rewards. 

At a meeting of the Agriculture 
Negotiating Group last month in 
Geneva, the Cairns Group put for- 
ward a proposal which calls for 
decisions by ministers at Montreal on 
both immediate and long term 
reforms towards liberalising the inter- 
national agricultural trading system. 

Let me point out the basic elements 
of the Group’s approach on which 
decisions would be required at 
Montreal. They include the identifi- 
cation of long-term reform objectives, 
the design of, and agreement on, tran- 
sitional arrangements and rules and 
an immediate freeze on trade- 
disrupting support measures. 

They include a commitment to a 
“down payment” on long-term reform 
which involves reducing aggregate 
support levels in each of 1989 and 
1990, through action on measures 
which are most responsible for trade 
disruption. All these elements would 
be part of a single, integrated reform 
framework. 

Canada and Australia will need to 
work closely together to obtain sup- 
port for such reform from the US, the 
EC and Japan. 

You will all appreciate that success 
in this venture will ensure, for both 
Canada and Australia, improved and 
sustainable results within the inter- 
national agricultural trading system. 

We have both been taking an active 
role in challenging the export of sub- 
sidised agricultural commodities. The 
primary focus of our attention is on 
the European Community and the 
United States. But there are other 
countries which produce and export 
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such commodities with the help of 
domestic subsidy programs. 

These subsidies distort international 
agricultural markets. They have a sig- 
nificant impact on prices. They can 
have negative long-term consequences 
for the very domestic industries which 
they seek to assist. 

We have some sympathy with the 
motives behind Canada’s own agricul- 
tural subsidy program. But Australia 
believes that — if there are to be tan- 
gible, long-term benefits for producers 
— all governments, at one time or 
another, must be prepared to take the 
hard decisions which may have short- 
term disadvantages for sectoral 
interests but which over time bring 
them greater security and rewards. 

It was the prospect of these longer- 
term benefits which persuaded Aus- 
tralia to announce reforms recently to 
accelerate restructuring measures not 
only in the industrial sector but also 
in the agricultural sector, covering 
dairy, sugar, tobacco and wheat. The 
principles which underlie these 
reforms are the principles we are pro- 
moting as the foundation for agricul- 
tural negotiations in the Uruguay 
Round. They will have to be shared 
and practised by all members of the 
Cairns Group if our leadership role is 
to remain effective. 

Australia regards the Mid-Term 
Review as providing an ideal oppor- 
tunity to achieve early agreements in 
a number of areas where good pro- 
gress has been made. Such progress 
would be fully consistent with the 
approach agreed at the GATT Minis- 
terial Meeting held in 1986 at Punta 
del Este, which established the 
Uruguay Round and provided for 
early agreements to be implemented 
before the Round is formally concluded. 

Participants in the Round will nat- 
urally have different perceptions of 
what will constitute success in 
Montreal. It seems clear, though, that 
the meeting must go beyond mere 
stocktaking of progress made since the 
Round began. 

There is a need for tangible pro- 
gress to be registered, as OECD Min- 
isters and Leaders at the Toronto 
Summit recognised. 

We should not deny ourselves the 
benefits of early agreements, wherever 
they are reasonably available. 

Australia has previously identified 
its particular interests in the substance 
and the priorities which might form 
part of the package of early results for 
the Mid-Term Review. Agriculture is 





one such interest, of course. Other 
specific interests of ours include: 
functioning of the GATT system and 
dispute settlement; tropical products; 
services; and the market access area of 
negotiations, which includes natural 
resource-based products. 

Much will depend on the rate of 
progress and the continuing commit- 
ment by key participants over the last 
quarter of this year. However, 
Australia’s expectations at the Mid- 
Term Review are based on the belief 
that — although progress on issues 
will vary — early (if limited) results 
in some areas are necessary and possible. 

We do not underestimate the diffi- 
culties facing the negotiations, 
especially in agriculture. But we 
maintain that the need for early pro- 
‘gress is overwhelming. 

A successful Mid-Term Review 
involving the sorts of elements I have 
just mentioned would give new confi- 
dence and direction to the world 
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trading system. It would boost confi- 
dence in the capacity of the members 
of the international community to 
adapt to changes in the world trading 
environment. It would act to curb the 
current dangerous trend towards pro- 
tectionism and bilateralism. It would 
help governments to resist pressures 
for protectionist reactions to protec- 
tionist actions of others. 

A perceived failure, on the other 
hand, has the potential to derail the 
entire Uruguay Round. We would 
therefore urge all participants — 
including Canada — to approach the 
Mid-Term Review in the same con- 
structive way in which they cooper- 
ated in 1986 in the launch of the 
Uruguay Round. 

We would urge Canada by its action 
and advocacy to use its influence on 
the major trading countries in pro- 
portion to its influence in world 
affairs to ensure a successful outcome 
from the Mid-Term Review. Cer- 
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tainly, Australia is committed to 
achieving this goal. 

I trust that I have been able today 
to provide you with some further 
insights into elements of Australia’s 
important relations with Canada. 

For all sorts of cultural and histori- 
cal reasons, Australians and Canadians 
get along easily as people. They can 
be found working together in pursuit 
of common goals. 

As Mr Mulroney has put it: “Our 
common heritage, our memories of 
joint allegiance during past conflicts, 
our economic and social progress as 
well as our commitment to the ideal 
of a more peaceful, just and orderly 
world represent the ties that bind us.” 

It is these long-established ties 
which demand — and in many ways 
ensure — that Canada and Australia 
work together to promote their com- 
mon interest in an orderly and fair 
world economic and trading system. W 


The Australian Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy, centre, and the Canadian Deputy Prime Minister, 
Mr Don Mazankowski, at the Canadian pavilion at World Expo 88 in Brisbane. Photograph by Bob Peisley, AOIS. 
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I AUSTRALIA-KOREA RELATIONS 


Ministerial trade talks 
between Australia and 
the Republic of Korea 


ustralia and the Republic of 
Korea today concluded the six- 
teenth round of their annual Minis- 
terial Trade talks. The Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, and the Minister of Trade and 
Industry of the Republic of Korea, Mr 
Ahn Byong Wha, met in Canberra on 
August 17 and 18. 

Mr Duffy said he and Minister Ahn 
had reviewed bilateral trade develop- 
ments since the last Ministerial Meet- 
ing in May 1986 and had examined 
areas where the already soundly-based 
trading relationship might be 
expanded. Both sides, he said, had 
expressed satisfaction with the signifi- 
cant growth of bilateral trade. 

The value of trade between Aus- 
tralia and the Republic of Korea in 
1987 reached $2500 million. Korea is 
ranked fifth amongst our major mar- 
kets, second in Asia after Japan, and 
was the destination for $1541 million 
of Australian exports in 1987. Our 
imports from Korea were valued at 
$997 million. 

Australia’s main exports to Korea 
are industrial raw materials and agri- 
cultural commodities, while we 
import a wide range of manufactured 
products from that country. During 
the past five years our exports to 
Korea have increased at an average 
annual rate of 16 per cent and 
imports by 32 per cent. 

Mr Duffy said the Republic of 
Korea was interested in establishing 
direct air services with Australia and 
he and Minister Ahn had agreed that, 
subject to the outcome of discussions 
between KAL and Qantas, the Aus- 
tralian Government was ready to 
begin consultations on an Air Services 
Agreement. He said this decision had 
been taken against a background of 
strong growth in air traffic between 
Korea and Australia and the Korean 
Government’s decision to ease restric- 
tions on foreign travel by Korean 
citizens. 

Mr Duffy said Australia and the 
Republic of Korea had also agreed in 
particular to begin negotiations 
between officials to establish a Proto- 
col to the 1975 Trade Agreement. 
“Obviously after 13 years new trading 
patterns have emerged between our 
two countries and we hope the Proto- 
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col will cover these areas especially 
services, technology, processed goods 
and new investment opportunities.” 

Mr Duffy said he had registered 
with Minister Ahn Australia’s con- 
cerns about future access to the 
Korean beef market noting that the 
Korean Government’s recent 
announcement to reopen the market 
for limited beef imports was a step in 
the right direction providing the basis 
for two-way discussions aimed at a 
mutually satisfactory solution. In the 
meantime however the GATT pro- 
cesses already in train should con- 
tinue. “I emphasised the importance 
to both countries of Korea making 
steady progress in reopening its beef 
market on a non-discriminatory basis.’ 

Mr Duffy said he had emphasised 
during the talks the need for signifi- 
cant progress in the Uruguay Round 
Mid-term Review in December and 
that this would require a great deal of 
flexibility and hard work from all 
countries involved. He said Mr Ahn 
had acknowledged that there was con- 
siderable room for cooperation in 
improving the international trading 
system through the Uruguay Round. 
Mr Duffy said he had stressed that the 
bilateral relationship underpinned the 
effective cooperation of the multilat- 
eral trading system (and a strengthen- 
ing of the GATT system). 

Mr Duffy said he and Minister Ahn 
had also discussed the important 
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changes taking place in world trade 
and the world economy which would 
undoubtedly impact on trading pat- 
terns in the western Pacific region. “I 
registered with Minister Ahn the need 
to study the implications of new 
arrangements such as the Canada/US 
Free Trade Agreement and the Euro- 
pean Community’s Single Market by 
1992, noting that such developments 
will have a crucial impact on both 
Korea and Australia. I emphasised 
that it would be important to establish 
regular bilateral consultations on these 
issues.” 

The joint communique signed this 
afternoon by Mr Duffy and Minister 
Ahn sets out in more detail the range 
of matters concerned. 


Joint Communique of 
the Sixteenth Australia- 
Republic of Korea 
Ministerial Trade Talks. 


1. The Sixteenth Australia-Republic 
of Korea Ministerial Trade Talks were 
held in Canberra on August 16 and 
17, 1988, to review bilateral trade and 
economic relations and to promote 
further two-way trade and economic 
cooperation between Korea and Aus- 
tralia. The tenth meeting of the Joint 





The Australia-Korea Business Cooperation Committee, the Australia-Korea Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, and the Korea Chamber of Commerce and Industry in Australia 
jointly hosted a luncheon to honour the visit of the Minister of Trade and Industry of the 
Republic of Korea, Mr Ahn Byong Wha, in Sydney on August 19. At the luncheon, from 
left, are the president of the Australia-Korea Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Mr 
Gordon Wright; Mr Ahn; and president-elect of the Australia-Korea Business Cooperation 
Committee, Mr Reg Fraser. Photograph by Bill Payne, AOIS. 


Trade Committee, comprising officials 
from both Governments, was also held 
in conjunction with the Trade Minis- 
ters’ Meeting. 

2. The Korean delegation was led 
by His Excellency Ahn Byong Wha, 
Minister of Trade and Industry, and 
included Dr Kim Chul Su, Assistant 
Minister for Trade, Mr Chae Jae Uk, 
Director-General of International 
Trade Promotion, Ministry of Trade 
and Industry, and other senior 
officials of the Korean Government. 
His Excellency Lee Chang Soo, 
Korean Ambassador in Canberra, also 
participated in the talks. 

3. The Australian delegation was 
led by Mr Michael Duffy, Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, and included Mr 
M.D. Lightowler, Deputy Secretary, 
Mr D. Gribble, First Assistant Sec- 
retary, Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, and other senior officials 
of the Australian Government. 

4. During his stay in Australia, 
Minister Ahn paid calls on the Prime 
Minister, Mr R.J.L. Hawke, AC, MP, 
Senator John Button, Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, 
Mr John Kerin, MP, Minister for Pri- 
mary Industries and Energy, and 
Senator Gareth Evans, QC, MP, Min- 
ister for Transport and Communi- 
cations. Minister Ahn met with 
representatives of State Governments 
and Australian business leaders, and 
participated in the Korean National 
Day at Expo 88 in Brisbane. 

5. Both delegations noted the sig- 
nificant changes in the international 
trading environment, notably the 
recent growth in the United States 
economy and the improved growth 
prospects in Europe, Japan and in sev- 
eral other Asian countries. However, 
both delegations shared the view that 
confidence in the medium term econ- 
omic and trade outlook could only be 
justified if the structural impediments 
to world economic and trade growth 
continue to receive attention. These 
include the macroeconomic imbal- 
ances between a number of major 
economies, the lingering problem of 
Third World debt, continued high 
trade barriers in many countries, and 
the threat of a resurgence of protec- 
tionism especially in major industrial- 
ised countries. 

6. The two delegations exchanged 
views on recent developments in the 
Western Pacific Region. They noted 
the increasing and diversifying flows 
of trade and investment in this fast- 
developing region, leading to 
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enhanced economic interdependence. 
They noted that the considerable 
structural change taking place in the 
region had important implications for 
future economic and trade relations. It 
was also noted that a number of ideas 
have recently been proposed on new 
bilateral or regional arrangements and 
for stronger regional economic coop- 
eration. The question of institutional 
arrangements for dialogue within the 
region, and between countries in the 
region and major developed countries 
are emerging as an important issue for 
the region. These developments are a 
reflection of the increasing import- 
ance of the region in the world econ- 
omy and moves towards closer 
economic integration by several major 
developed and developing countries. 
Since these developments could have 
a very significant impact on the trade 
and economic interests of both Aus- 
tralia and Korea, both delegations 
agreed to continue to consult and 
exchange information on these issues. 


7. Both delegations agreed that the 
continued economic growth of both 
countries would depend on the effec- 
tive operation of the multilateral 
trading system. Clearly both Australia 
and Korea must do all they can to 
strengthen the GATT system itself, to 
resist protectionism and to resist press- 
ures for bilateral arrangements not 
consistent with the GATT. In this 
regard both Ministers agreed to lend 
their support to the vital task of 
achieving the greatest possible 
advance in all areas of the nego- 
tiations at the December Mid-Term 
Review of the Uruguay Round. 


8. Both delegations outlined recent 
developments in their national econ- 
omies, The Australian delegation 
drew attention to progress made by 
the Government to restructure the 
economy in favour of a more competi- 
tive, outward-looking business 
environment. The Korean delegation 
explained current policies on trade 
liberalisation and market deregulation, 
as well as industry development objec- 
tives. Both delegations shared the 
view that there was considerable scope 
for increasing ties between the two 
economies, including increased two- 
way investment, industrial collabor- 
ation, and scientific and technological 
cooperation. 


9. Both delegations expressed satis- 
faction at the rapid growth in two-way 
trade, which in 1987 amounted to 
$2.5 billion ($US1.9 billion). Ministers 
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were pleased to note that the target 
for two way trade of $US3 billion by 
1991 which had been set at the pre- 
vious meeting in 1986 is likely to be 
surpassed. The Korean delegation 
expressed their concern about the 
continuing trade imbalance between 
the two countries. Major developments 
since the last Talks which have influ- 
enced the trading relationship include 
the completion of the Kwangyang 
steel works stage 2, significant con- 
struction of ships for Australia by 
Korean shipbuilders, a marked 
increase in Australian exports of alu- 
minium to Korea, rapid growth in 
imports of Korean motor vehicles, and 
encouraging growth in two way trade 
in manufactures. 

10. The delegations discussed the 
potential for broadening the two 
countries’ trade and economic 
relationship to embrace new areas and 
opportunities. They shared the view 
that the Australian and Korean econ- 
omies would become more interde- 
pendent given their location, their 
high degree of complementarity, and 
the two Governments’ policies of 
increased market liberalisation. 

11. The Australian delegation 
outlined plans for expanded trade 
with Korea in manufactures and ser- 
vices including the higher value- 
added and high technology sectors, 
and asked that liberalisation be 
applied to a broader range of products 
of interest to Australia. 

12. A number of important matters 
affecting the bilateral relationship 
were discussed during the meeting. 
The Korean delegation drew attention 
to their longstanding interest in intro- 
ducing direct scheduled air services 
between Korea and Australia. On the 
basis of the encouraging growth in 
traffic between the two countries, the 
Australian delegation assessed that the 
prospects for a commercially viable air 
service were improving. The Aus- 
tralian delegation was pleased to be 
able to advise that, taking into 
account the outcome of discussions 
which were to take place between 
Korean Air and Qantas, the Australian 
Government would be prepared to 
begin discussions with the Korean 
Government on a bilateral Air Ser- 
vices Agreement. The Australian del- 
egation agreed that it should be 
possible for these discussions to begin 
before the end of 1988. 

13. The Australian delegation noted 
that progress had been made in 
respect of access to the Korean beef 
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market, an issue of major concern to 
the Australian Government. The 
recent announcement of limited beef 
imports (14 500 m.t.) for 1988 was 
acknowledged by the Australian del- 
egation as a step in the right direc- 
tion. The Australian delegation 
expressed the hope that the 
announcement could form the basis 
on which bilateral discussions could 
take place with the aim of reaching a 
mutually satisfactory bilateral solution. 
The Australian delegation expressed 
their strong view that it is essential 
that beef imports be on a non- 
discriminatory basis, and they urged 
the Korean delegation to move as 
quickly as possible to totally phase out 
import restrictions. In the meantime 
the GATT panel processes to investi- 
gate the Korean beef import regime 
will continue. 

14. The Korean delegation 
responded that the beef issue in Korea 
is very sensitive both politically and 
socially and it is difficult to set a 
time-frame for complete beef-market 
liberalisation. The Korean delegation 
expressed their hope that the Aus- 
tralian authorities would find it poss- 
ible to withdraw this matter from 
GATT dispute settlement procedures 
and that they wanted to resolve this 
matter through bilateral consultation. 

15. The Australian delegation 
explained that the new textile cloth- 
ing and footwear (TCF) plan was an 
integrated package covering phased 
removal of tariff quotas and reforms 
to barrier arrangements to introduce 
more uniformity between similar 
goods. These moves will lead to 
improved access for Korean exporters, 
generally at current or lower rates of 
duty. 

16. The Korean delegation wel- 
comed such efforts but pointed out 
that a number of Australian tariff 
rates for TCF products were actually 
scheduled to be raised. The Korean 
delegation requested a reduction in 
Australia’s tariffs on TCF products, 
and abolition of the tariff quota sys- 
tem for TCF items ahead of schedule. 

17. The Korean delegation drew 
attention to current anti-dumping 
action being taken against products 
imported from Korea. The Australian 
delegation explained the newly revised 
anti-dumping legislation, and indi- 
cated that the specific actions referred 
to by the Korean delegation were 
under review. The Australian del- 
egation invited the Korean delegation 
to provide details of any specific con- 
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cerns on the administration of anti- 
dumping procedures. 

18. The Australian delegation drew 
attention to the major restructuring 
taking place in the coal industry to 
improve productivity and 
competitiveness, and stressed its 
expectation of increased sales consist- 
ent with improved competitiveness. 
The Australian delegation also 
outlined Government action to reduce 
taxes and charges, to improve the 
industrial relations framework, 
improve industry consultation and 
strengthen the administration of 
export controls. The Australian del- 
egation also noted that higher returns 
would alleviate pressure on the coal 
industry, which was needed to assure 
long term supplies. Improvements in 
competitiveness were also explained 
by the Australian delegation in 
relation to the iron ore industry. A 
range of other mineral/resource 
matters were discussed. 

19. The Korean delegation stressed 
the potential for expanded cooper- 
ation between the two countries in the 
field of natural resources develop- 
ment, especially by means of joint 
ventures. To facilitate such cooper- 
ation, the Korean side requested that 
Australia reduce various State Gov- 
ernment charges applicable to 
resource projects and relax Govern- 
ment export controls on coal. The 
Korean delegation also asked the 
assistance of the Australian Govern- 
ment in minimising labour disputes 
detrimental to Australian-Korean 
resource projects and in providing 
additional information on investment 
opportunities in Australian natural 
resources projects. 

20. The Australian delegation 
outlined the advantage to Korea of 
sourcing processed minerals from 
Australia, including through invest- 
ment in minerals processing in Aus- 
tralia. The Korean delegation agreed 
that a meeting of the Australia/Korea 
Joint Study Group on Raw Materials 
Processing in the near future would 
be held to further discuss these 
matters. Both delegations noted satis- 
faction with the recent meeting of the 
Australia/Korea Joint Committee for 
Mineral Resources Development. 

21. The Korean delegation 
expressed its appreciation for the Aus- 
tralian Government’s support for the 
Australian “Buying Mission” to Korea 
in June 1986 and for the exhibition of 
Korean small and medium companies 
at the International Trade Develop- 
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ment Centre in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne in October 1986, both of 
which were agreed at the 15th Minis- 
terial Talks. The Australian del- 
egation noted that assistance would be 
provided for a trade display early next 
year, and agreed to consider the 
despatch of a Buying Mission in later 
years. 


22. The Korean delegation 
expressed its satisfaction that the 
number of Korean immigrants to Aus- 
tralia had been substantially increased 
in recent years, and hoped that the 
Australian authorities would stream- 
line immigration procedures to facili- 
tate a further increase. The Australian 
delegation agreed to draw the matter 
to the attention of the relevant 
authorities. 


23. The Australian delegation asked 
for easier access for Australian busi- 
ness visitors to Korea through simpli- 
fication of Korean business visa 
requirements. 


24. The Australian delegation noted 
that Korea’s quarantine regulations 
impeded access to the horticultural 
products market for Australian 
exporters. The Korean delegation 
agreed to draw these concerns to the 
attention of the relevant Ministries. 


25. In order to stimulate the devel- 
opment of broader trade and commer- 
cial ties between the two countries, 
Ministers agreed in principle to nego- 
tiate a Protocol to the 1975 Trade 
Agreement which would draw atten- 
tion to key areas in the trade and 
commercial relationship where both 
governments believe that the scope for 
expanded trade, industrial, scientific 
and technological ties is most promis- 
ing. Discussion between officials on 
the terms of the Protocol will com- 
mence in the near future. 


26. Minister Ahn expressed deep 
appreciation for the hospitality 
extended to the Korean delegation 
during their visit to Australia. Both 
Ministers expressed satisfaction at the 
friendly and cordial atmosphere of the 
meetings and agreed that the Seven- 
teenth Australia-Korea Ministerial 
Trade Talks would be held in Korea 
in 1989 at a mutually convenient 
time. a 


Michael Duffy Ahn Byong Wha 


Minister for Trade Minister for Trade 
and Industry 
Republic of Korea 
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Australia in an 
international setting 


Speech by Mr Geoff 
Forrester, the Assistant 
Secretary, International 
Organisation Branch, 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, to the Third 
National AIDS Conference, in 
Hobart on August 4. 


he topic of my speech this 
morning is: Australia in an 
international setting. As the topic 
suggests, I intend to focus on the way 
in which the international political 
community, through initiatives in the 
United Nations and its specialised 
agencies, has responded to the threat 
posed by the AIDS pandemic. While 
Australia is by no means the only UN 
member state to have taken an active 
interest in how the UN has responded 
to AIDS, it is true to say that Aus- 
tralia has played a leading role so far 
in the development of this response. 

Australia’s actions on the AIDS 
issue have been largely responsible for 
getting AIDS on to the international 
political agenda — and that political 
agenda has its focus in the annual 
General Assembly of the UN. We 
were early and active supporters of 
the World Health Organisation’s glo- 
bal strategy, inaugurated in February 
1987. We followed this up by 
co-sponsoring a resolution at the 40th 
World Health Assembly in May of 
that year. Resolution 40/26, as it is 
known, was the first major statement 
made by the international health com- 
munity on AIDS, and its adoption set 
the stage for consideration of AIDS in 
a wider political context. 

Early in the 42nd session of the 
UN General Assembly in 1987 Aus- 
tralia decided to seek the adoption of 
the first ever General Assembly text 
on the AIDS pandemic. 

As the principal sponsor of this res- 
olution, Australia was responsible for 
preparing a draft, negotiating with 
other delegations and encouraging 
other countries to lend their names to 
the draft as co-sponsors. This new 
initiative was an almost textbook 
example of multilateral diplomacy, 
involving a considerable workload for 
our mission to the UN in New York, 
officers of the Departments of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade and Com- 
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munity Services and Health in 

Canberra, and our network of posts 

around the world which were tasked 

to seek support for the resolution 
from their host foreign and health 
ministries, 

The result was the consensus adop- 
tion of a text — Resolution 42/8 — 
which achieved most of the objectives 
we had set for it. These were: 

e recognition by the global political 
community of the serious global 
threat posed by AIDS; 

e endorsement of the World Health 
Assembly’s central coordinating role 
in the global battle against the 
AIDS pandemic; 

e acceptance of the principle that the 
UN and its specialised agencies 
should respond in a coordinated way 
to the AIDS pandemic under the 
direction of the UN 
Secretary-General. 

UNGA Resolution 42/8 stands as 
the first universally agreed statement 
by the international political com- 
munity on the AIDS pandemic. Its 
adoption is a tribute to all those who 
worked hard to win support for it. But 
Australia has also been a keen sup- 
porter of initiatives at the regional 
level. 

In July last year Australia co-hosted 
with WHO the WHO Inter-Regional 
Ministerial Meeting on AIDS, which 
brought together Health Ministers and 
senior officials from East and 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific for 
three days of discussion of the prob- 
lems posed by AIDS for countries in 
the Asia-Pacific region. 

With the notable exception of Aus- 
tralia, the Asia-Pacific region has been 
fortunate so far to have escaped exten- 
sive exposure to the virus, Many 
countries in the region were not fully 
aware of the threat posed by AIDS 
and of the importance of developing 
preventive measures and education 
campaigns to protect their popu- 
lations. The nature of tourist flows in 
our region also placed on Australia a 
special obligation to alert our neigh- 
bours to the issue — an obligation 
reinforced by our traditional role as a 
provider of development assistance in 
our region. 

The real success of the WHO Inter- 
Regional Ministerial Meeting was in 
improving knowledge about the virus 
and in raising the political conscious- 
ness of regional Governments on the 
need to develop preventive campaigns 
in their own countries as well as in 
developing a willingness amongst 





these countries to co-operate with 
others in the region. 


Australia’s commitment to inter- 
national co-operation in combating 
the AIDS virus is reflected in the 
Government’s financial support for 
the WHO Special Program on AIDS, 
now renamed the Global Program on 
AIDS. The Government has 
announced that it will contribute $2 
million to WHO by 1990-91 for 
national plans for AIDS prevention 
and management in the Asia-Pacific 
region, to be implemented with the 
assistance of WHO. 


Why does Australia believe that it is 
so important for the international pol- 
tical community, through the United 
Nations, to respond to the AIDS threat? 


When we first considered proposing 
a resolution on AIDS in Economic 
and Social Council of the United 
Nations (ECOSOC) and at the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it was not uncommon 
to hear the response: “AIDS is a 
health/medical problem which has 
been dealt with by WHO. Bringing it 
into the United Nations context will 
only politicise what is already a sensi- 
tive issue.” 


Our response was to say that AIDS 
can not be regarded simply as a 
health issue. Action by the inter- 
national political community was 
required for at least three basic reasons. 


First, there was a basic need to edu- 
cate political decision-makers about 
AIDS. WHO has underlined the criti- 
cal role education must play in stem- 
ming the spread of the disease. When 
AIDS was first discussed in the 
United Nations, the level of under- 
standing about the nature of the dis- 
ease and its methods of transmission 
was low. One representative was con- 
vinced that AIDS was transmitted 
through vaccines, rather than through 
the risk of transfer of contaminated 
blood through the process of vacci- 
nation. The clear need to improve the 
education of those in political or pol- 
icy making positions — at the 
national level and within the UN sys- 
tem itself —- was one of the factors 
behind the decision to allow WHO’s 
then Director-General Mahler and 
Jonathan Mann to address the Gen- 
eral Assembly before debate on AIDS 
took place. 


Second, the nature of the disease 
and the fact that there is as yet no 
cure means that AIDS could pose a 
long-term threat to the economic, 
social and political fabric of some 








nations in a way that no other recent 
major health epidemic has ever done. 

AIDS raises sensitive economic, 
moral and social issues at the national 
level — for example, in obliging gov- 
ernments to take difficult decisions in 
the allocation of scarce national 
resources for AIDS education and 
prevention programs vis-a-vis other 
priority areas of government activity. 
For developing countries these are 
particularly difficult choices. It is also 
conceivable that many aspects of 
relations between countries — tour- 
ism, trade, migration, civil aviation 
and aid — could be affected. As bet- 
ter information about the virus has 
begun to circulate widely among gov- 
ernments, there has developed an 
international environment more con- 
ducive to international cooperation to 
defeat the virus and we can see the 
beginnings of a constructive dialogue 
on these broad issues. 

Third, there was a need to ensure 
the effective coordination of the 
response of international agencies to 
AIDS. World Health Assembly Resol- 
ution 40/26 endorsed the WHO's cen- 
tral coordinating role in the global 
AIDS strategy, a role which WHO, as 
the premier international health body, 
is pre-eminently qualified to assume. 
But there is also another level at 


which coordination is highly desirable. 


In the period prior to the establish- 
ment of the WHO Special Program 
on AIDS, it had become apparent that 
a number of UN programs and 
agencies were taking an increasing 
interest in the AIDS issue and were 
beginning to develop their own poli- 
cies and strategies on AIDS. Effective 
coordination and the elimination of 
duplication by UN agencies are objec- 
tives which the Australian Govern- 
ment has firmly supported in recent 
years. AIDS cannot be an exception. 
Indeed, it is an issue which requires a 
highly coordinated response by the 
international community. By bringing 
AIDS onto the UN agenda we have 
sought to ensure that the UN and its 
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specialised agencies will pursue their 
AIDS objectives in a coordinated way 
and in support of the WHO Global 
Strategy. 

What has been achieved as a result 
of our initiatives at the international 
political level? The long list of 
co-sponsors for Australia’s General 
Assembly Resolution last year and tts 
adoption by consensus — in other 
words its unanimous adoption — indi- 
cate a widespread political commit- 
ment to the principle of international 
cooperation to combat this disease. 
Our efforts have contributed to a rais- 
ing of consciousness in many states, 
including in our immediate region. 

The successful passage of UNGA 
Resolution 42/8 has defused East-West 
aspects of the AIDS issue. Prior to the 
General Assembly debate in 1987, the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
had engaged in a series of claims and 
counter-claims about the source of the 
AIDS virus. I am pleased to say that 
this potentially disruptive East-West 
issue was successfully defused even 
before the General Assembly debate 
began. AIDS was quickly recognised 
as an issue in which political differ- 
ences needed to be put aside for the 
sake of international cooperation. 

African sensitivities surfaced in the 
early stages of consultations on our 
General Assembly draft resolution, 
and efforts to accommodate these con- 
cerns took much time and effort. 
Despite our efforts for consensus we 
were in the event unable to attract 
any major African countries as 
co-sponsors. At the heart of many of 
these sensitivities is concern that even 
discussion of the issue in the political 
forum of the General Assembly risks 
prompting finger-pointing to Africa as 
the source of the disease. It was our 
experience that African concerns over 
the AIDS issue were deeply felt, at 
times contradictory, and — despite 
our efforts to focus debate not on 
where AIDS came from but where it 
is going — will continue to compli- 
cate negotiations on this issue. 
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Where is the international political 
debate likely to lead in the future? It 
seems likely that wider, non-health 
aspects of the AIDS issue will loom 
larger in future consideration of the 
problem. Questions involving human 
rights and anti-discrimination have 
already begun to emerge in relation to 
states’ policies on testing of visitors 
and are likely to be controversial at 
the international level. The sponsors 
of an AIDS resolution adopted at the 
41st session of the World Health 
Assembly in May 1988 attempted to 
introduce a human rights focus to the 
draft, but in the course of events this 
effort was significantly watered down 
in order to achieve unanimous adop- 
tion of the text. Such pressures are 
unlikely to disappear quickly. 

So far this year AIDS has been the 
subject of debate and resolutions at 
the 41st meeting of the World Health 
Assembly in May and at the second 
regular session of the Economic and 
Social Council in July. It will also 
come up at the UN General Assembly 
later this year when the General 
Assembly will consider the report of 
the WHO Director-General as 
requested in last year’s resolution. 

Where the issue goes from this year 
will depend on member states’ percep- 
tions of the value of future inter- 
national political consideration of the 
issue and whether it will be possible 
to manage the more sensitive issues 
which will inevitably arise. 

As one of the countries which has 
done much to put AIDS on the inter- 
national political agenda, we are all 
too conscious of sensitivities which are 
never too far from the surface and 
which complicate the task of main- 
taining a consensus on the issues in 
the international community. Against 
this background of what has been 
achieved and what yet remains to be 
done, Australia will continue to argue 
for AIDS to remain on the inter- 
national agenda to ensure the devel- 
opment of a truly effective 
international response. x 





Australia and inter- 
national drug control 


By Mr Bill Barker* 


rug abuse and how to deal with 
it has become a major issue of 
concern to the international com- 
munity. This complements the high 
level of attention governments 
throughout the world are giving to 
the drug problem in domestic 
policy-making. 

Australia participates fully and 
energetically in the struggle against 
drug abuse. The Commonwealth, 
State and Territory Governments are 
committed to the National Campaign 
Against Drug Abuse (NCADA) agreed 
to at the Special Premiers’ Confer- 
ence on Drugs held in April 1985. 
NCADA involved a $100 million pro- 
gram spread over three years, and has 
since been extended. Australia 1s 
active internationally, both in the UN 
and, bilaterally, in the fields of law 
enforcement and development assist- 
ance. In addition, Australia is a highly 
efficient and competitive major pro- 
ducer of licit opiates, with standards 
of security which are second to none. 
This article focuses on the inter- 
national situation and Australia’s 
involvement. 

While illicit drugs have been a 
cause of concern and controversy 
since the 1960s, the present situation 
is unprecedented in the seriousness of 
its effects and in the intensity of pol- 
icy attention and activity it has created. 

Drug abuse and drug-related crime 
continues at such high levels in the 
United States that opinion polls indi- 
cate that the illicit drug issue is seen 
as the most important problem facing 
the country. It has emerged as one of 
the main issues in this year’s Presi- 
dential election campaign. 

Illicit drug production and traffick- 
ing has led to destabilisation and cor- 
ruption in many countries. There are 
many striking examples. Panamanian 
military strongman Manuel Noriega 
has been indicted by the United States 
for deep involvement in drug-related 
offences. The democratic government 
in Colombia has been subjected to a 
campaign of intimidation and terror 
by powerful cartels, which control the 
country’s cocaine trade. Burma’s long- 
running and intractable insurgency 
problems are in many areas funded by 
the production of opium. The estab- 
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Australian computer expert Mr John Blank at work at the Office of the Narcotics Control 
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Board computer centre in Bangkok. Photograph courtesy of Australian Embassy, Bangkok. 


lishment of coherent economic devel- 
opment programs and stable 
institutions in many regions — Latin 
America, the Caribbean, South, 
Southeast and Southwest Asia — has 
been undermined by the financial 
power and organisation of the illicit 
drug industry. 

The international community 1s 
concerned that the continuing high 
levels of demand for illicit drugs, 
together with the complexity of world 
communications links and the ingen- 
uity of the criminals involved, will 
lead to an ever-widening spread of 
drug problems. The illicit drug trade 
has provided a basis for the movement 
of organised crime into places where 
such activity had been unknown or on 
a small scale. Illicit drug abuse is also 
spreading. Already the incidence of 
drug abuse in countries such as Pakis- 
tan and Thailand has risen to 
alarming levels: no longer is con- 
sumption solely a Western phenom- 
enon. At the same time, the 
development of new trafficking routes 
has carried the problem into regions 
hitherto considered untouched by the 
drug menace. As an example, Nigeria 
has become an important transit point 
for South Asian heroin and South 
American cocaine en route to Europe. 
But the trade has brought with it a 


heavy cost, in the increased incidence 
of drug abuse within Nigeria as traf- 
fickers seek to maximise profits 
through higher volumes. 

China and the countries of Eastern 
Europe are also beginning to perceive 
drugs as a threat to their own societies 
and are cooperating with the wider 
international community to stem the 
drug trade. 

Australia is concerned that high 
production levels in source countries 
may lead to an increase in the amount 
of illicit drugs imported into Aus- 
tralia. The Golden Triangle is an 
obvious example. The majority of her- 
oin imported into Australia 
(approximately 70 per cent) comes 
from this region and production levels 
are reported to be rising. Another 
potential problem area is the South 
Pacific, where the governments of the 
many small states there face the threat 
of increased trafficking through their 
territory, particularly by private yachts 
and small aircraft. Most cocaine 
destined for Australia comes through 
the South Pacific. 

All countries are concerned about 
the spiralling costs of prevention, 
treatment, rehabilitation and law 
enforcement. Indirect costs resulting 
from drug-related crime may be even 
more onerous. A further, non- 
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monetary, cost is reflected in the 
deteriorating quality of life — 
insecurity, fear, social dislocation, 
family tension and so on — which the 
drug trade brings in its wake. 

The drug problem ts clearly recog- 
nised by the international community 
as an international problem. While 
countries can and must implement 
national programs to combat drug 
abuse, these have little chance of suc- 
cess — particularly in open societies 
—— without effective cooperation 
across national boundaries. 

Drugs have long been a concern of 
the UN. In present circumstances its 
role has become even more important. 
UN action is based on two major 
international agreements which con- 
trol the production and movement of 
illicit drugs, the Single Convention on 
Narcotic Drugs (1961), amended by a 
Protocol in 1972, and the Convention 
on Psychotropic Substances (1971). 
Australia is a party to each of these 
instruments. The implementation of 
these conventions is under the overall 
control of the UN’s Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs (CND), which is the 
central policy-making body in the UN 
system for dealing with drug abuse 
control matters. CND is based in 
Vienna, as are other UN drug bodies, 
and meets annually. It provides the 
opportunity for reviewing inter- 
national drugs issues and considering 
appropriate international action. Aus- 
tralia has been a member since 1973. 

The UN Division of Narcotic 
Drugs (DND) forms part of the UN 
Secretariat. It is the repository of 
technical expertise in drug control in 
the UN, fulfils treaty functions and 
acts as the secretariat for CND. 

The International Narcotics Control 
Board (INCB) has a degree of inde- 
pendence from the other UN drug 
units because its specific responsibility 
for promoting international com- 
pliance with the various drug control 
treaties is inscribed in the treaties 
themselves. 

The UN Fund for Drug Abuse 
Control is a voluntary fund estab- 


lished in 1971 to develop narcotics 
control projects in developing 
countries and to provide funds for 
their execution. Reflecting the growth 
of the drug problem and the matching 
international commitment to take 
effective action, funds available to 
UNFDAC have increased dramati- 
cally. During the first decade of its 
existence, international contributions 
to UNFDAC averaged $US4 million 








annually. Its budget for 1988 allows 
for expenditure of over $US60 mil- 
lion. Australia has been a contributor 
since the inception of the fund. In 
1988-89 our contribution will be 
$A420 000. At the request of other 
donors, Australia took on the chair- 
manship of UNFDAC’s Major Donors 
Group for 1988-89. 

Australia’s international activity on 
drug control has proceeded bilaterally 
as well as multilaterally. The Aus- 
tralian Federal Police has posted some 
19 liaison officers to nine countries of 
particular concern to Australia. These 
officers maintain close law enforce- 
ment cooperation with their host 
country counterparts, with beneficial 
results in operations against drug- 
related crime and in intelligence 
gathering. 

Australia has also provided aid for 
drug control related projects both 
bilaterally and regionally. Since 1982 
Australia has contributed 
approximately $10 million to provide 
computer equipment, service and staff 
to the Office of the Narcotics Control 
Board in Bangkok. Australian aid to 
Thailand for the Highland Agricul- 
tural and Social Development Project 
totalling almost $7 million to 1988 
has included a crop substitution 
element within an integrated rural 
development framework. $400 000 is 
also being provided for the establish- 
ment of a Life Education Centre in 
Bangkok. $40 000 has been provided 
to the Colombo Plan Drug Advisory 
Program each year since 1983. The 
AFP and the Australian Customs Ser- 
vice have each provided training to 
officers from counterpart organis- 
ations. Australia is also considering 
the expansion of its narcotics-related 
aid activities in some Southeast Asian 
countries, with the objective of provid- 
ing a more broad-based coverage. 

The Department of Foreign. Affairs 
and Trade has, since 1985, allocated 
staff specifically to cover narcotics 
issues. These officers deal with the 
international organisations aspects of 
narcotics work, coordination of Aus- 
tralian activity in the international 
arena and reporting from Australian 
missions ON narcotics issues. 

While those involved in inter- 
national action against drug abuse 
have no illusions as to the difficulty of 
the task, it is widely considered that 
national and international controls 
have made for a more difficult 
environment for criminals and that 
without such controls the situation 











would be much worse than it now 1s. 
At the same time it is clear that exist- 
ing controls have not been sufficient 
to stem the world-wide growth in 
illicit drug production, trafficking and 
abuse. Concerns have been 
heightened by the threat of AIDS 
transmission through needle-sharing. 
There has been a strong international 
reaction to the worsening situation. 

One element of this reaction was 
the strong consensus in favour of 
redoubled efforts evident at the suc- 
cessful International Conference on 
Drug Abuse and Illicit Trafficking 
(ICDAIT), held in Vienna in June 
1987. The meeting produced two 
documents, a Declaration and a Com- 
prehensive Multidisciplinary Outline 
(CMO) on Future Action. A feature 
of these documents was that the need 
to reduce the demand for illicit drugs 
was given comparable importance 
with the more traditional approaches 
of law enforcement and suppression of 
production. This recognises the key 
role demand plays in fuelling the 
drug problem. 

A second area of greatly increased 
international effort has been work on 
a third international convention on 
drugs. This new convention will be 
aimed specifically at drug trafficking, 
requiring parties to enact tough dom- 
estic laws and to introduce new and 
improved means of law enforcement 
cooperation. There is a recognition 
that the legal powers available to the 
international community must match 
more closely the ability of criminals to 
operate across international bound- 
aries. Four years of laborious effort is 
expected to conclude at a conference 
in Vienna in December. Australia has 
taken an active part in work on the 
draft convention and strongly supports 
its aims.Parallel to this international 
activity, Australia has recently intro- 
duced a domestic legislative package 
which, taken as a whole, represents a 
major advance on traditional methods 
of suppressing drug-related crime. 
The overall effect of these national 
and international measures will be to 
make more difficult the environment 
in which drug traffickers operate. 

While action has been taken aimed 
at reducing supply and improving law 
enforcement, the gravity of the drug 
situation has stimulated renewed 
debate in some areas about the more 
radical approach of decriminalisation. 
Those supporting decriminalisation in 
the past were mainly users who 
wished to avoid what they regarded as 











harassment. Protagonists today base 
their arguments instead on concerns 
about the continuing economic and 
social costs of the illicit drug problem 
and what they see as the futility of 
control measures. Comment has 
tended to focus on the essentially 
domestic question of whether or not 
the claimed advantages of 
decriminalisation would be out- 
weighed by probably increased use, 
with attendant social and health costs. 
The domestic aspects are outside the 
scope of this article, but it 1s worth 
noting that there are some inter- 
national implications. 

An essential feature of the inter- 
national narcotics situation is its Cross- 
border connections and ramifications. 
It is difficult to see how individual 
countries could unilaterally legalise 
presently controlled substances with- 
out creating tensions with other 
countries. 

The international conventions on 
drug control have attracted wide 
adherence. Legalisation might require 
denunciation of these conventions. 
Provision exists in the conventions for 
denunciation but unilateral action 
would be controversial. 

A broad approach to legalisation 
would probably reduce the undesir- 


able aspects, such as destabilisation 
and corruption, associated with crimi- 
nal control of the drug trade. The 
political and economic situation in 
countries affected by these evils might 
conceivably be substantially improved. 
The result could be enhanced stability 
and less tension in some areas of 
international relations. 

Prospects of threats to the stability 
of Australia’s neighbours arising from 
drug trafficking would be reduced. 

There would probably be economic 
dislocation in regions where illicit 
drugs are presently produced. 

An improved law and order situa- 
tion might, however, lay the ground- 
work for longer term economic 
development. 

This debate is as yet in its early 
stages. Decriminalisation has not been 
addressed substantially at the inter- 
national level. Even its most ardent 
protagonists would recognise that 
acceptance of decriminalisation as a 


serious policy option is a long way off. 


Most professionals involved in drug 
abuse control have deep reservations 
about decriminalisation, seeing it as a 
“quick fix” reaction which could have 
serious unintended consequences. The 
debate has also tended to be in gen- 
eral terms, without detailed consider- 
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ation of how legalisation might be 
implemented in a practical sense or to 
which drugs it might apply. It may be 
expected, however, that the continu- 
ing seriousness of the drug situation 
will lead to wider discussion and con- 
sideration of decriminalisation. 
Whatever direction the struggle 
against drug abuse takes inter- 
nationally, Australia will remain 
actively involved. Policy making in 
Canberra derives from close consul- 
tation between departments and 
agencies with interests in the issue, 
which include the Department of 
Community Services and Health, the 
Attorney-General’s Department, the 
Australian Federal Police and the 
Australian Customs Service, as well as 
the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade and the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance 
Bureau. Through active participation 
in UN meetings such as CND and on 
the new anti-trafficking convention, 
Australian representatives ensure that 
Australia’s views are taken into 
account. a 


*Mr Barker was the Narcotics Liaison Officer 
in the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade from October 1987 to August 1988. 
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with the Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, in 
Canberra in August. Photograph by Michael Jensen, AOIS. poe 
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Sir Keith Shann 


A personal memoir by 
Sir Arthur Tange* 







.C.O. Shann came to the then 
E ® Department of External Affairs 
in 1946. As a pre-war graduate of 
Melbourne he had served, before that 
date, with several departments. His 
association with some of their leading 
figures was to benefit External Affairs 
in later years. His subsequent service 
with External/Foreign Affairs trav- 
ersed 32 years of profound change in 
Australia’s place in the world. His last 
assignment, before moving to head 
the Public Service Board in 1977, was 
in Tokyo, in a country whose relation- 
ship with Australia then had been 
unimaginable in 1946. His was not a 
passive voyage through all the policy 
shifts that followed our emergence 
from the Second World War. Success- 
ive governments used him in 
Canberra where policy was made and 
directions issued to our envoys, or in 
the United Nations and in capitals 
where there were Australian interests 
to be advocated or defended. I am 
inclined to believe that, as between 
the two roles, it was in the second 
that he excelled. However that may 
be, I cannot recall Shann occupying 
any post where it was sufficient to 
coast along. 

At the beginning he became a con- 
ference specialist. He liked to recall 
his participation in six successive 
General Assemblies, beginning with 
the third in Paris in 1948, and in a 
total of nine in all. He experienced 
the obsessive addiction to the United 
Nations of Dr Evatt, both as his Min- 
ister and as the President of the 
Assembly in Paris (the source of 
unrivalled anecdotage in the Depart- 
ment). In later years, when a member 
of the Permanent Mission to the 
United Nations in New York, Shann 
worked to a Coalition government 
whose scepticism about the relevance 
of that organisation was occasionally 
shaken by events which put Australian 
interests into contention in the body. 

Events leading to Indonesia’s inde- 
pendence, the policy direction of the 
war in Korea, the campaign against 
Netherlands sovereignty in West New 
Guinea and pressure to give PNG 
self-government are examples. 

While Labor was in office he was 
posted to New York in 1949 as First 
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Sir Keith Shann. Photograph courtesy of Lady Shann. 


Secretary under John Hood, for whose 
intellectual capacity and command of 
language he formed a high regard. A 
minuscule staff had been committed 
by his then Government to join every 
UN committee open to us. Within 
months, Shann was acting in charge 
of the mission and representing 
Australia’s policies, under Sir Percy 
Spender’s directions, in the hot 
debates over the United Nations 
forces’ role in Korea and the response 
to the entry into the war of the army 
of the People’s Republic of China. 

In late 1950 and early 1951, Aus- 
tralia was in the company of the great 
Western powers and a few others in 
seeking agreed public positions. Shann 
was already showing the coolness and 
dexterity that he exhibited later in 
other places. Australia had aims in the 
United Nations consultations not easy 
to reconcile: to foster American belief 
in Australia’s reliability as an ally in a 
Pacific security pact, to restrain 
American formal condemnation of 
China that could provoke general war, 
and to ease developing Anglo- 
American tensions. 

To add to this trial in acrobatics, 
Shann had for a time a Foreign Min- 
ister in one continent and Prime Min- 
ister in another, each expressing a 
different priority (a situation with 


which our foreign service has had to 
cope more than once subsequently). 
Communications being what they 
were, Shann was granted much dis- 
cretion as resolution drafting reached 
a climax. 

He found himself in consultation 
with the Secretary-General, with Mike 
Pearson of Canada, Hector McNeil of 
Britain and Foster Dulles. The rela- 
tively young Australian won the 
admiration of Sir Gladwyn Jebb, the 
articulate British member of the 
Security Council whose jousting with 
the Soviet’s Gromyko was capturing 
the viewers of the new television. 
Lord Gladwyn (as he now is) wrote 
after Shann’s death to express that 
regard to Betty Shann. 

Shann was good at what Mr R.G. 
Casey in his lighter moments liked to 
call “hissing in corridors”. His diplo- 
matic style was not starchy but 
relaxed and good-humoured, warmly 
engaging towards people but far from 
aimless gladhanding. It truly reflected 
the man’s personality without resort to 
artifice, 

He had a school principal, an aca- 
demic historian, and a newspaper edi- 
tor among his family forebears. 
Departmental colleagues recall a vein 
of drama in his reports and 
submissions which attracted a 
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readership throughout his career, 
including the discriminating eye of 
Robert Gordon Menzies over many 
years. 

= Shann’s commitment to the United 
Nations was not an abstract ideology 
but a belief that events could make it 
valuable to Australia. In recent weeks 
he reaffirmed on British television his 
belief that the United Nations 
response in Korea was, to a degree, an 
effort to preserve for the future the 
peacekeeping potentiality of the 
organisation. 

Shann’s work in the political com- 
mittees in New York gave him a win- 
dow into the developing antt-colonial 
and non-aligned attitudes generating 
in Asia. On return to Canberra he was 
put in charge of a division dealing 
with Asian affairs as a preliminary to 
his first Head of Mission assignment 
in Manila. From there he was selected 
to cover the Bandoeng non-aligned 
conference in 1955. His reporting on 
personalities, including Chou En Lai, 
was percipient. 

His United Nations experience and 
reputation led to his appointment to 
the Committee on Hungary and his 
influential work referred to in the 
Prime Minister’s recent statement, 
which also commended his later work 
as Ambassador to Indonesia. By now 
promoted to the senior ranks of the 
Department, he served from 1962 to 
1966 during Australia’s most tense 
relations with our important neigh- 
bour. It was the Minister of the day 
that laid down a policy of restrained 
Australian responses to President 
Sukarno’s threats against Malaysia, 
where Australian forces were commit- 
ted. But on the ground it was the 
Ambassador’s judgment that counted. 
Shann remained cool and unprovoked 
and kept his Embassy out of trouble 
while the British Embassy burned 
(although he, nonetheless, gave the 
British friendly help). Both then, and 
later during the coup against Sukarno, 
he nursed and protected his staff and 
families, as many today testify, coping 
with a chaotic rupiah and with hous- 
ing and other difficulties and hazards. 

He also lost no opportunity to 
report some bizarre conversations 
which later found their way into 
popular accounts of his dealings with 
the highest officialdom., 

With other departmental officers he 
could be compassionate or stern as 
circumstances seemed to justify. He 
had a great sense of fun (sometimes 
derived from observing the follies of 
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those placed above him) but he would 
not abide frivolity when serious busi- 
ness was afoot. 

He is remembered for rescuing long 
ago one conference delegation in 
Paris from succumbing to the local 
distractions that members fresh out of 
dreary Canberra encountered. He 
belonged to the era when duty was 
the accepted concept to drive one 
along. He belonged to what, in the 
current jargon, is called the “public 
interest school”. While respecting the 
right of responsible elected ministers 
to commit their own follies, there 
were times when he had the courage 
to demur. There were occasional 
sharp encounters because Mick Shann 
had a temper. The nickname that he 
wanted used throughout his life (and 
only partly lost to him by his knight- 
hood) may owe something to the red 
hair which, according to family mem- 
ories, crowned the young Shann. 

He had a love of music shared with 
his wife, evident in his concert-going 
and collection of classic recordings 
(which in Japan he lent to the 
Empress). Shann often told Keith 
Waller of his joy, when young, in 
spending hours with the great 
musician Dr Floyd in the organ loft 
of St. Paul’s, Melbourne, at evensong. 
But in his New York years he also 
took delight in the lyrics of the new 
genre of popular American musicals, 
which he himself could sing with a 
tolerable pitch. There are extant some 
parodies, one of which makes a prin- 
cipal subject of his then Minister and 
United Nations figure, Sir Percy 
Spender, who is unlikely to have 
approved it. 

Shann was one of the young men 
in the Department (like Plimsoll and 
the somewhat older Hasluck before 
him) who were loaded with responsi- 
bilities in the United Nations without 
commensurate rank or emoluments. 
While he sometimes protested the 
insular ignorance of the regulating 
authorities in Canberra I do not recall 
him grizzling on his own account. For 
a time in New York he travelled up 
to a hundred miles a day when living 
far out on Long Island. 

In 1966 Shann returned to spend 
nine years in the Department, 
undoubtedly his most rewarding being 
those which followed Sir Keith Waller 
becoming Secretary in 1970 and 
appointing him Deputy Secretary. As 
I observed them, these were the years 
when administration was much 
improved and conditions of service 
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were achieved far above what had 
gone before. Sir Keith Waller has 
contributed what follows about Mick 
Shann: 

“He had a deep devotion to Foreign 
Affairs and believed in its capacity to 
produce a service as good as any in 
the world. He felt strongly that the 
service should have style as well as 
efficiency. He promoted personal con- 
tact as a better alternative to the habit 
of senior officials addressing minutes 
to each other. 

“There were few arguments, policy 
or jurisdictional, that could not be 
more readily settled over a friendly 
meeting. Within the service we 
worked out a system for visits by 
senior officers to make personal con- 
tact with overseas Missions. Shann 
will be remembered for his great joy- 
ousness in life. He entered every new 
venture with enormous enthusiasm. 
His kindness to those in trouble — 
the widowed and the ill — will also 
be remembered, and his concern was 
extended to all regardless of status.” 

Shann’s professionalism was never 
more apparent than in his response to 
the Government’s wish to transfer 
him from Tokyo to the highly prized 
High Commissionership in London. 
He believed that he could do more for 
Australia by staying where he was. 
But he agreed to fall in with the 
Fraser Government’s wishes. 

He likewise acquiesced when, 
shortly afterwards, the Government 
offered him instead the Chairmanship 
of the Public Service Board, 
unexpectedly vacated. It 1s known that 
Malcolm Fraser wanted a person of 
strict ethical standards. In 1977 Shann 
found himself in the highest of offices 
that he did not seek but dutifully 
accepted. He was aged 59. 

From my position in the Defence 
Department I noticed the fresh spirit 
of cooperative effort that he sought in 
the Board’s relations with Depart- 
ments. He was able to dissipate some 
of the atmosphere of remoteness and 
to activate some neglected areas of 
reform. But his hopes had to be rec- 
onciled with exercising the statutory 
controls that were the Board’s func- 
tion at a time of Government 
cutbacks. Shann was a man of feeling. 
He did not easily shrug off deni- 
gration of the Public Service that was 
the stock in trade of some areas of 
politics and the media. Moreover, he 
was a tired man. For various personal 
reasons he retired in 1978. 

He was thus enabled to take up 
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neglected interests and some 
directorships. During the ensuing dec- 
ade in retirement he was watchful of 
the Service, and particularly his old 
Department, anxious at occasional 
complaints of party political influ- 
ences in staffing. He believed, too, 
that professionalism required the pres- 
ervation of corporate self-esteem in 
his department because it gave 
strength and enthusiasm and not 
weakness to ministerial direction of 
policy. Occasional outspokenness did 
not deter either Government of the 
past decade from turning to his 
experience for occasional assignments. 

He had a strong personal commit- 
ment to better Australian understand- 
ing of the Japanese people, and he 
served as a director of the Australia- 
Japan Foundation. A few weeks 
before his death the Japanese had 
conferred on him one of their highest 
Imperial honours. 

The friends who mourned the pass- 
ing of Mick Shann reflect the diver- 
sity of his interests outside his 
professional ones. They include 
golfers, members of his clubs, and 
cricket lovers. He especially prized his 
annual invitation to the Committee 
Box of his beloved MCG for the Box- 


ing Day cricket Tests. Melbourne 
always kept some hold on his loyalty 
but his affection for the city of 
Canberra where he made his home 
for more than forty years was unquali- 
fied. He was aged 70 when he died 
after a short illness. 


*Sir Arthur Tange was an External Affairs offi- 
cer from 1945 to 1970 and Secretary from 
1954 to 1965. 


Tribute to Sir Keith Shann 


The Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, issued the following 


statement on the death of Sir 
Keith Shann. 


I have heard with sadness of the 
death of Sir Keith Shann. 

Sir Keith was an outstanding Aus- 
tralian public servant who had a dis- 
tinguished career spanning almost 40 
years. He made important contri- 
butions as a diplomat in Asia and at 
the United Nations and in Canberra 
as a senior officer of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and as Chairman of 
the Public Service Board. 


Sir Keith established a world-wide 
reputation for diplomacy when he was 
appointed Australian representative 
and Rapporteur of the United Nations 
Committee on the Problem of 
Hungary in 1957. The role he played 
in bringing the international com- 
munity to address the consequences of 
the Soviet invasion of Hungary in 
1956 reflected great credit on his per- 
sonal skills and on Australia. 

Sir Keith was an important member 
of a generation of Australian diplo- 
mats who worked vigorously to define 
distinctly Australian interests in the 
international environment, particularly 
in Asia. He was Ambassador to the 
Philippines (1956-1958) and to Japan 
(1974-1977). Many, however, will 
remember him particularly for the 
singular contribution to public life he 
made as Ambassador to Indonesia in 
1962-66. 

I met Sir Keith on a number of 
occasions at overseas posts and can 
personally attest to his outstanding 
capacities and the distinction with 
which he represented Australia. 

I extend the Government’s and my 
personal condolences to Lady Shann 
and her family on this sad loss. z 
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The Indonesian Minister for Tourism, Mr 
Soesilo Sooderman, left, Lady Stephen, Mrs 
Sooderman and the Governor-General, Sir 
Ninian Stephen, in Canberra in August. 
Photograph by Michael Jensen, AOIS. 





Palau — Challenge to 
the rule of law in 
Micronesia 


By Justice Michael Kirby* 


he International Commission of 
Jurists (ICJ), established in 1951, 
is concerned with the observance of 
the rule of law and respect for human 
rights and the independence of the 
judiciary. It has been supported for 
many years by annual subventions by 
the Australian Government. There is 
an active Australian section whose 
President was, until recently, Mr John 
Dowd, MP, (now New South Wales 
Attorney-General). The Commission 
itself is based in Geneva. There are 
up to 40 Commissioners, most of 
them senior judges, from all regions 
of the world. One of the present 
Commissioners is Justice Michael 
Kirby, President of the New South 
Wales Court of Appeal. 

In January 1988, a mission was sent 
by the ICJ to the Republic of Palau in 
Micronesia, for the purpose of investi- 
gating complaints about threats to the 
rule of law and interference in the 
independence of the judiciary. The 
mission included Justice Kirby. The 
other members were Mr William But- 
ler, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the ICJ, and Judge George 
Edwards of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. In late 
April 1988, the report of the mission 
was published in New York. This 
note summarises its main points. 

Palau is a group of islands on the 
western perimeter of Micronesia, not 
far from the Philippines. After suc- 
cessive periods of Spanish, German 
and Japanese colonial rule, Palau 
came under the authority of the 
United States of America in Septem- 
ber 1944. It was occupied at that time 
as part of the “island hopping” policy 
for the defeat of Japan. In 1947, a 
trusteeship agreement was entered by 
the United States of America and the 
Security Council of the United 
Nations, to include Palau. By 1980, 
the relevant trust territory had been 
divided into four political entities, one 
of which was Palau. Palau still has 
strategic importance in the Pacific. 
Reports that it is under consideration 
by the United States as an alternative 
site for naval bases presently in the 
Philippines have been denied. 











At the meeting of the International Commissioner of Jurists (ICF) in Palau are the 
chairman of the executive committee of the IC], Mr William Butler, centre, flanked by 
Justice Michael Kirby, left, and Judge George Edwards, of the United States, together with 
Palauan plaintiffs. Photograph courtesy of Fustice Kirby. 


In April 1979, a constitutional con- 
vention in Palau adopted a federal 
constitution. Following concern 
expressed about the fate of the 
Micronesian people of Bikini, the pro- 
posed constitution included a limi- 
tation on the use, testing, storage or 
disposal in Palauan territory of “harm- 
ful substances such as nuclear, chemi- 
cal, gas or biological weapons”. This 
constitution was approved at refer- 
endum by 92 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Palau. However, the new 
constitution was opposed by the 
United States which was concerned 
that it might cut across the policy of 
that country not to admit or deny the 
existence of nuclear materials on its 
naval vessels. The High Court of the 
Trust Territory set aside the consti- 
tutional referendum on a technical 
point. A new draft constitution was 
then submitted in October 1979 omit- 
ting the “nuclear clause”. However, 
this constitution was rejected by 70 
per cent of the people. In July 1980, 
by a third referendum, the original 
constitution was reaffirmed. 

It contains in Article XIII, section 
6, a prohibition on the use, testing, 
storage or disposal within Palau of 
(relevantly) nuclear weapons without 
the express approval of not less than 
three-fourths of the votes cast in a ref- 
erendum submitted on that specific 
question. 

Following the adoption of the new 
constitution, negotiations took place 
between the Government of Palau 
and the Government of the United 
States, which remains the Administer- 


ing Power under the trusteeship. The 
purpose was to establish the post- 
trusteeship relationship between the 
two countries. Under Article 76 of the 
United Nations Charter, the Trustee 
has a duty to advance the “progressive 
development” of the trust territory 
“towards self government or indepen- 
dence” in compliance with the “freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned”. Other parts of the former 
trust territory have moved towards the 
status of independent republics. 
So-called “Compacts of Free Associ- 
ation” with the United States have 
been entered by the Federal States of 
Micronesia and the Marshall Islands. 
Other islands in the former trust terri- 
tory have opted for, or moved 
towards, “Commonwealth status” (the 
Northern Marianas and Guam). The 
compacts all give the United States 
rights to use the territory concerned 
for military purposes. 

The negotiated compact, with its 
contemplation of the entry of United 
States vessels, possibly carrying 
nuclear materials, has been submitted 
in a series of referenda to the people 
of Palau for the purpose of securing 
general approval of the compact and 
specific approval of section 314 in it 
relating to the use of “radioactive” 
materials. Although in five referenda 
significant majorities favoured the 
proposal, in none did the majority 
reach 75 per cent. The last such ref- 
erendum was held in June 1987. 

The report of the ICJ mission 
outlines the events which followed the 
defeat of the June 1987 referendum. 
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These events included steps taken to 
propose an amendment to the consti- 
tution by a two-stage procedure: to 
allow the compact to be adopted by a 
simple majority of those voting and 
then to submit it for approval by such 
a simple majority; the standing down 
of large numbers of government 
employees upon the basis that without 
the compact, funds to pay their 
Salaries were running out; a challenge 
to the constitutional validity of the 
two-stage procedure for the amend- 
ment of the constitution; violence and 
intimidation brought to bear upon the 
litigants who had mounted that chal- 
lenge; and the attempted intimidation 
of the judiciary involved in hearing 
the challenge. 

The two-stage move by referendum 
to permit the compact to be approved 
by a simple majority of the people of 
Palau was duly held. The compact 
was then purportedly approved in this 
way. Two legal challenges were there- 
upon mounted in the Supreme Court 
of Palau, 

The first, in August 1987, was 
brought by the Ibedul, the paramount 
chief of Palau under the traditional! 
law. However, in return for an 
arrangement made with the President 
of Palau, the Ibedul consented to the 
dismissal of his proceedings. Shortly 
afterwards a number of Palauan 
women filed a suit raising precisely 
the same points of constitutional chal- 
lenge as had been pleaded in the 
Ibedul’s action. It was this suit 
(Ngirmang v Salii) which was to 
initiate the IC] mission. 

The response to the suit brought by 
the Palauan women was an outbreak 
of violence vividly described in the 
[CJ mission report. The father of the 
main plaintiff was murdered and her 
house was firebombed; most of the 
plaintiffs were threatened with viol- 
ence and the homes of some of them 
were fired upon; a committee of 
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furloughed workers surrounded the 
Supreme Court demanding that the 
court dismiss the case; and letters 
were written by the committee to the 
Chief Justice directly, protesting about 
his alleged partiality. Soon after 
receiving such letters the Chief Jus- 
tice reversed an earlier order he had 
made, disqualified himself from 
further hearing the matter and 
assigned the case to Judge Hefner, a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Palau 
who is normally resident in the 
Northern Marianas. 

When Judge Hefner arrived in 
Palau he was immediately faced by a 
request of the women plaintiffs to 
withdraw their suit. On September 9, 
1987, he made an important state- 
ment in court recording the “indi- 
cations that the dismissal was brought 
about by intimidation through the use 
of violence”. 

He concluded his statement: The 
courts are established to allow anyone 
to have their case heard and decided 
by an impartial tribunal. Even the 
so-called little person or the underdog 
is entitled to have his/her day in court 
no matter how unpopular his or her 
cause may be. If in this case any one 
of the plaintiffs have been denied that 
right, it is tragic .... The justice sys- 
tem has failed the plaintiffs.” 

The IC] mission report recorded its 
findings as above. It is highly critical 
of the Bar of Palau for failing to 
defend the independence of the 
judiciary and the right of parties to 
litigate their disputes in the courts. It 
records the appearance of intimidation 
which arises from the order of the 
Chief Justice vacating his previous 
orders and disqualifying himself after 
receiving threatening letters from the 
Committee of Furloughed Workers. It 
urges that the United States, as 
Administering Power, should not ter- 
minate its trusteeship until the issue 
raised in the litigation challenging the 
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constitutional validity of the approval 
of the Compact is determined in the 
Supreme Court of Palau. The IC] 
mission report asserts that the certifi- 
cates of the Executive Government of 
Palau and of the President of the 
United States that constitutional pro- 
cess has been duly observed are not 
conclusive at least in the light of the 
evidence that proceedings in the 
Supreme Court of Palau were with- 
drawn under threat and intimidation. 

The report recommends that if the 
women plaintiffs recommence their 
proceedings they should be protected 
by the Government of Palau, which 
should also investigate and bring to 
justice those responsible for the acts of 
violence and intimidation described. 
The report concludes with a rec- 
ommendation that steps should be 
taken to educate the people of Palau 
concerning the rights of the citizens 
guaranteed by their constitution, 
including the right to an independent 
judiciary and to observance of the rule 
of law. 

Shortly after the IC] mission report 
was released and concurrent inquiries 
were under way before committees of 
the United States Congress, it was 
announced in Palau that the women 
plaintiffs would recommence their 
proceedings in the Supreme Court of 
Palau. Furthermore, proceedings in 
the United States Congressional Com- 
mittees made it apparent that, until 
the Supreme Court of Palau has 
determined the issues raised by the 
women plaintiffs, Congress will not 
approve the termination of the 
trusteeship and thus the conclusion of 
direct United States involvement in 
responsibility for Palau. a 


l. International Commission of Jurists, “Palau: 
A Challenge to the Rule of Law in 
Micronesia”, report of a mission, New York, 
April 1988. 


*Justice Kirby is the President of the Court of 
Appeal, Supreme Court of New South Wales. 
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Statement by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, to 
Parliament in Canberra on 
August 23 


Resolution on the 
Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander people 


-= $ move that this House acknowl- 
edges that: 

(1) Australia was occupied by Abor- 
igines and Torres Strait Islanders who 
had settled for thousands of years 
before British settlement at Sydney 
Cove on January 26, 1788; 

(2) Aborigines and Torres Strait 
Islanders suffered dispossession and 
dispersal upon acquisition of their tra- 
-ditional lands by the British Crown; 
and 

(3) Aborigines and Torres Strait 
Islanders were denied full citizenship 
rights of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia prior to the 1967 Referendum; 

and affirms: 

(4) the importance of Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islander culture and 
heritage; and 

(5) the entitlement of Aborigines 
and Torres Strait Islanders to self- 
management and self-determination 
subject to the Constitution and the 
laws of the Commonwealth of Australia; 
and considers it desirable that the 
Commonwealth further promote rec- 
onciliation with Aboriginal and Torres 
‘Strait Islander citizens providing rec- 
ognition of their special place in the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

_.... Yesterday we celebrated the open- 

= Ing of the Parliament’s new and per- 
manent home with ceremony and 
dignity, in a spirit of amity and with a 
~.renewed determination to fulfil our 
responsibilities to serve the people of 
_ Australia. 

Today the ceremonies are over and 
we are getting down to work, 

.. But it is my belief that we cannot 
-afford easily to put aside that con- 

<- structive awareness of our national 

- obligation which pervaded the open- 
ing of this building. 

It is with that in mind that I am 
moving this resolution and seeking for 
it the wholehearted support of the 
House. . 

This motion is not another item of 
ceremony to be performed and then 
_ forgotten when we get down to the 
_ real business of politics. This motion 
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is our real business —- the beginning 
of our parliamentary duties in our 
new building. 

In our Bicentennial year, and at the 
outset of our first working day in this 
Chamber, a motion such as this could 
hardly be more appropriate. 

Because our new beginnings in this 
building allow us to focus with fresh 
minds on the great question — the 
great challenge — posed by our cel- 
ebration of 200 years of European 
settlement: the nation’s relationship 
with its Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander citizens. 

At the start of our Bicentennial 
year, the Australian Heads of 
Churches issued a statement titled 
“Towards Reconciliation in Australian 
Society”, 

The idea for this resolution orig- 
inated with that statement and the 
precise words of the resolution have 
been suggested by the Churches. 

For this reason, and to prevent the 
injection of party politics into this res- 
olution, I believe it should be voted 
on without amendment from either 
side of the House. 

The motion is in three parts. 

It begins by acknowledging as his- 
torical truths 
¢ the prior occupation and settlement 

of Australia by the Aboriginal and 

Torres Strait Islander people; 

e the dispossession and dispersal they 
suffered after 1788; and 
e the denial of full citizenship rights 

to them until 1967. 

Whatever one’s political views or 
social theories those are undeniable 
facts of the Australian story. 

But it is not sufficient merely to 
acknowledge those truths without 
drawing out their implications — I 
believe their inevitable implications. 

Accordingly this motion goes on in 
its second part to affirm the import- 
ance of the Aboriginal culture and the 
entitlement of Aboriginal people to a 
substantial degree of self-management. 

The acknowledgement of these his- 
torical truths and the affirmation of 
these implications by this Parliament 
— and preferably a unanimous 
acknowledgement and affirmation — 
will go a long way towards their 
greater acceptance throughout the 
community. 

But it would still be inadequate to 
leave the issue at that point. We must 
add one logical step and draw one 
conclusion of ultimate significance. 

We must, if we are truly to fulfil 
our responsibilities as the elected rep- 
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resentatives of the Australian people, 
express our utmost determination to 
promote reconciliation within our 
community. 

And we must do it today. 

We must, in the words of the third 
part of this motion, state the desir- 
ability of the Commonwealth further | 
promoting reconciliation with Aborigi- eee 
nal and Torres Strait Islander citizens, — 
providing recognition of their special 
place in the Commonwealth of 
Australia. | 

In the informal discussions which 
have taken place among members. 
concerning this motion the view has 
sometimes been put that such a 
motion is purely symbolic and there- 
fore of no importance or relevance to 
the Aboriginal and Islander people. I 
reject that view firmly. 

For many years Governments of 
both political affiliations have endeav- 
oured to provide what could be 
termed physical or technical solutions 
to the needs of the Aboriginal and 
Islander people. 

They have provided special assist- 
ance to help them in education, hous- - 
ing, employment, health and other 
fields. 

But we recognise we must do more. 
For the education, housing, employ- 
ment, and health standards of Aborigi- 
nal and Islander people still lag far 
behind those of the rest of the 
community. 

My Government is proud of its 
record in continuing and improving 
this flow of assistance. We will con- 
tinue to do so as the Budget speech of 
the Treasurer will clearly indicate 
tonight. 


Yet we also recognise that the true 
remedy does not lie purely in the allo- 
cation of resources. | 

For if we provide budgetary assist- 
ance but not hope, not confidence, 
not effective consultation, not rec- 
onciliation, then that assistance will 
fail to lift Aboriginal and Islander ee 
people from their disadvantaged state. = 

In the past, too many of those pro- 
grams of assistance have been decided ` 
on by Governments without the 
informed involvement of the people 
they were designed to assist. 


Even more fundamentally, those 
physical remedies for the physical 
needs of the Aboriginal people have 
not been accompanied by proper rec- 
ognition of their cultural tradition or 
of their legitimate place in Australian 
society. 
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The proposed Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander Commission 
will be one major step in the direction 
of self-determination and self- 
management for the Aboriginal and 
Islander citizens of this nation. 

At the same time, the Government 
is committed to a real and lasting rec- 
onciliation, achieved through full con- 
sultation and honest negotiation, 
between Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal citizens of this nation. 

This will be recognised by the Pre- 
amble to the Commission legislation. 

It will be recognised by the com- 
pact or treaty which we are commit- 
ted to negotiating with Aboriginal and 
Islander people. 

And it will be recognised by our 
support for this resolution. Without 
this overall approach, without a 
proper settlement and proper recog- 
nition, there can be no real and last- 
ing improvement for the Aboriginal 
and Islander people. That is why this 
resolution is no mere symbolism or 
empty tokenism. 

This resolution will not be the first 
formal recognition of the special pos- 
iuon of the Aboriginal and Islander 
people. 

In 1967 the people of Australia 
voted overwhelmingly in a refer- 
endum initiated by the Liberal- 
Country Party Government to give 
the Commonwealth the right to make 
special laws for Aboriginal people. 


Significantly, this referendum had the 
support of all major political parties. 

In 1975, Senator Bonner’s motion 
on “prior ownership” was debated by 
the Senate. That was Parliament’s 
first formal step in setting the record 
straight and in pointing the way to 
reconciliation. Significantly again, it 
had bipartisan support. 

Today, Parliament must make a 
further statement. We must tell the 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
people that their feelings of 
dispossession generated by 200 years 
of non-Aboriginal settlement are rec- 
ognised, that their culture and heri- 
tage is valued, and that through 
self-management their need for a 
more empowered place in the nation’s 
life is affirmed. 

And more than that, this resolution 
will tell all Australians, Aboriginal 
and non-Aboriginal, that we are pre- 
pared to enter our third century of 
life together on this continent in a 
spirit of national reconciliation — not 
collective national guilt, not shame, 
but with proof of our capacity to rec- 
Ognise past wrongs and to build on 
that recognition a shared future of 
understanding and goodwill. 

What is required by Government is 
the political will to follow through 
with these goals. 

In a recent article about the pro- 
posed treaty, “Nugget” Coombs said: 
“It’s a politician’s job to recognise 


when the will is there to do some- 
thing: but they also have a responsi- 
bility to create that will.” 

And on the spurious claim that 
such a path to reconciliation would 
create division in the community 
“Nugget” Coombs went on, “It’s 
never divisive to correct injustice. The 
fact of injustice is divisive and will 
continue to be until we correct it and 
learn to live with it. People who ben- 
efit from injustice will oppose this, 
but you don’t stop working for justice 
simply because people around you 
don’t like it.” 

The Government is committed to 
correcting the injustices of the past. 
The political will is there, the support 
is there, as evidenced by this resol- 
ution from the Churches. The aim is 
that we will all move forward together 
in a happier, more just and unified 
society. 

I commend the Australian Heads of 
Churches for their initiative in 
suggesting this important step on the 
road to reconciliation and I am 
pleased to see them represented in 
this Chamber today. 

In full recognition of the signifi- 
cance of this moment to Parliament 
and, not just to Parliament, but to all 
Australians, I now commend this res- 
olution to the House. 
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The Minister of Economics of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Dr Martin 
Bangemann, right, with the Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, at 
Parliament House in Canberra on August 24. 
Photograph by Mr Michael Jensen, AOIS. 
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"Phe following major subjects were dealt 
with in August. 

-{R) indicates the House of Representa- 
~ tives and (S) the Senate. 





2 = 8.88 Ingestion of Radioactive Meat by 
oe Sami People of Sweden (R) 
Commonwealth Countries (R) 
Staff at Multilateral Organisations (R) 
Australian Centre for International 
| Agricultural Research (R) 
Soviet Naval Presence in Indian 
Ocean (R) 
Aid Allocations to Research (R) 
United Nations: Arrears in 
Contributions (R) 
Language Skills of Heads of 
Australian Missions (R) 
Acceptance of the Compulsory 
Jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice (R) 
The United Nations Convention 
on the Law of the Sea: 
Pacific State Support (R) 
United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Developmment (R) 
1977 Protocols to the 1949 Geneva 
Convention (R) 
Members of the South Pacific 
Forum (R) 
International Civil Aviation 
Organisation (R) 
United Nations Food and 
Agriculture 
Organisation: Contributions (R) 
United Nations Food and 
Agriculture 
Organisation: Budget (R) 
Chemical Weapons (R) 
Mr I. Grey (R) 


UNESCO Convention on Cultural 
Property (R) 
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Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade expenditure (R) 


International Convention Against 
Apartheid in Sport (R) 


UNESCO: International Program 
for the Development of 
Communication (R) 


United Nations Fund for Drug 
Abuse Control (R) 


No further Contributions to IFAD (R) 
Membership of the United Nations (R) 
Zaire (R) 
Mr J. Georgieu (R) 
African States (R) 
Mozambique (R) 
Australians Imprisoned in 
Indonesia (R) 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade: 
Recruitment (R) 


United Nations Bodies (R) 
International Atomic Energy 
Agency: 
Membership (R) 
Antarctic Treaty: South Africa (R) 
Mauritania (R) 
Retrenchment of Officers (R) 
Gambia (R) 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade: 


Resignation of Departmental 
Head (R) 


Nauru (R) 
Solomon Islands (R) 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade: 
Staff Conferences (R) 


23.8.88 


24.8.88 


29.8.88 


30.8.88 


31.8.88 







SE 


Department of Foreign Aff jj 
and Trade: eas = s 
Unattached Employees (Ss) 

Australian International 
Development | = 
Assistance Bureau: Consultants (S) Bs 

Ministerial Visits to United Si ates (9) ae 

Washington Embassy: . 
Congressional Liaison 
Unit ($) 

Testimony Before Congressional | 
Committees (S) . 

Trans-Tasman Companies (S) | 

Closer Economic Relations with 
New Zealand (S) | 








Burundi Massacre (S) 


Chernobyl Nuclear Reactor 
Accident (S) 


Immigration (R) 
United Nations Special Session — 
on Disarmament (R) 


Senate 
Nuclear Weapons (S) 


Burma ($) 
Nelson Mandela (S) 


Beef Exports to Korea (R) 


Comment by Former Foreign 
Minister (R) 


South East Asian Relations (S) 


Full text of all Parliamentary questions 
may be obtained from the Public Affairs 
Branch, Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Canberra, ACT 2600. 


Kangaroo Products (S) 


International Fund for 
Agricultural Development (S) 
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Political relations 
between Australia and 
Iran 


News release issued jointly by 
the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and Trade, Mr Bill 
Hayden, and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Iran, Dr 
Aliakbar Velayati, on 

August 11. 


Mr Bill Hayden, Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade of Aus- 
tralia, and Dr Aliakbar Velayati, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran, meeting in Teheran 
on August 10, 1988, were in accord 
on the following issues: 

Mr Hayden, in welcoming Iran’s 
decision to accept Security Council 
Resolution 598, regarded this action 
as an important step in establishing a 
just peace and lasting security in the 
region. 

Ministers, in supporting the efforts 
of the Secretary-General, emphasised 
the need for the complete and 
expeditious implementation of the 
contents of Security Council Resol- 
ution 598, which Australia has 
strongly supported since its adoption 
in July 1987. 

Ministers recognised the need for 
improved security and free passage of 
international civilian shipping in the 
Persian Gulf region. 

Ministers stressed the urgent necess- 
ity of strict observance of the protocol 
for the prohibition of the use in war 
of asphyxiating, poisonous or other 
gases, and of bacteriological methods 
of warfare, signed at Geneva on June 
17, 1925. 

Ministers underlined the import- 
ance of adopting practical and effec- 
tive measures toward disarmament 
and Iran expressed its support for 
Australia’s policy of a South Pacific 
nuclear-free zone. 

Ministers agreed to sign a joint 
statement on economic relations 
between the Islamic Republic of Iran 
and Australia. 

Ministers agreed on the need to 
study ways of expanding relations 
between the two countries in political, 
economic and cultural fields. 

Ministers agreed on the need for 
continued and increased contacts 
between officials of the two countries 
with a view to increasing mutual 
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understanding and greater recognition 
of the resources and capabilities of the 
two countries in order to expand bilat- 
eral relations and mutual exchanges. 


Economic relations 
between Iran and 
Australia 


News release issued jointly by 
the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill 
Hayden, and the Acting 
Minister of Commerce of Iran, 
Abol Hossein Vahaji, on 
August 12. 


Mr Bill Hayden, Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade of Aus- 
tralia, and Abol Hossein Vahaji, Act- 
ing Minister of Commerce of the 
Islamic Republic of Iran, meeting in 
Teheran on August 11, 1988, 
reviewed the development of trade 
and technologicall cooperation 
between their two countries. 

The two Ministers were in accord 
that the following principles were at 
the basis of the economic relationship: 

(a) trade should develop, expand 
and diversify on an orderly and 
mutually-beneficial basis; 

(b) relevant enterprises and organis- 
ations of each country should be 
encouraged to explore the scope for 
long-term contracts and, where appro- 
priate, conclude such contracts; 

(c) appropriate measures should be 
taken to encourage and promote com- 
mercial cooperation and to facilitate 
and diversify the exchange of goods 
and services between the two countries; 

(d) technical and industrial cooper- 
ation should be promoted among rel- 
evant enterprises and organisations of 
the two countries. 

The two Ministers resolved to estab- 
lish an interim joint trade committee 
to facilitate contacts between Aus- 
tralian and Iranian commercial 
interests and to further enhance and 
promote trade and other forms of 
economic arrangements. 

One of the committee’s priorities 
will be the finalisation of the text of a 
new trade agreement. 
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New trade consultations 
with the Federal 
Republic of Germany 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations, Mr Michael Duffy, on 
August 24 


Australia and the Federal Republic of 
Germany (FRG) today agreed to the 
establishment of new consultative 
arrangements on trade. 

The agreement was reached at a 
meeting between the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, and the Minister for Econ- 
omics, Dr Martin Bangemann. 

Mr Duffy said officials from the 
two countries would stage annual talks 
to strengthen cooperation in bilateral 
and multilateral trade issues. 

The consultations, he said, would 
provide a regular forum for reviewing 
the direction of the important 
relationship. 

The FRG is a leading trading part- 
ner of Australia and an important 
source of foreign investment. Among 
the members of the European Com- 
munity it is Australia’s second-largest 
export market and the major source of 
imports. In 1987 Australian exports 
were $1085 million and imports were 
$2786 million. 

Mr Duffy said the discussions with 
Dr Bangemann had covered a range 
of multilateral and bilateral trade 
issues including the Uruguay Round 
negotiations, prospects for further 
developing bilateral trade and the 
economic relationship as well as the 
potential for increased investment. 

The Ministers agreed that the min- 
isterial meeting in Montreal in 
December on the Mid-Term Review 
of the Uruguay Round negotiations 
was crucial to their efforts in main- 
taining the drive towards fairer world 
trade. 

Dr Bangemann and Mr Duffy 
agreed they would work together to 
ensure a successful outcome from the 
meeting, 

The Ministers agreed that a trade 
liberalising approach should be 
adopted in policy adjustments. 

They also discussed prospects for 
liberalising trade in agriculture, 
energy, and other goods and services 
and noted the importance of the 
uropean Communities’ 1992 Single 
Market Program. 
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Secretary-designate 
The Department of 

Foreign Affairs and 

Trade 


News release issued by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade on August 25. 


The Australian Ambassador and Per- 
manent Representative to the United 
Nations, Mr Richard Woolcott, will 
leave New York on August 25 to take 
up his appointment on September 1 
as Secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade in Canberra. 

Mr Woolcott, who has been 
Ambassador for the past six years, said 
in New York yesterday that he was 
leaving with mixed feelings of regret 
and anticipation. 

“I leave with some regret because 
my departure coincides with a passage 
in time when the United Nations 1s 
coming back to the centre of the 
world stage where it belongs. Hopes 
for a more peaceful and stable world, 
for which we all work, have recently 
been rekindled”, Mr Woolcott said. 

“A number of conflicts which, until 
recently, had seemed almost insoluble, 
seem now to be moving towards sol- 
utions, with the assistance of the 
United Nations and its 
Secretary-General.” 

Mr Woolcott said he would also 
return to Canberra with a sense of 
anticipation. To become the Secretary 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade at this time was an exciting 
challenge which he would do his best 
to meet. 

Mr Woolcott said it had been an 
honour to have had the opportunity of 
representing Australia at the United 
Nations. 

Speaking of some of the highlights 
of his tenure, Mr Woolcott said Aus- 
tralia had played an active and con- 
structive role on the Security Council 
in 1985 and 1986 and had played a 
part in the process which led recently 
to the ceasefire between Iran and 
Iraq. Australia’s objectives, as defined 
by the Government for each of the 
last six General Assemblies, had 
largely been achieved. 

The Antarctic Treaty, under chal- 
lenge in the United Nations since 
1983, had been defended and, in fact, 
strengthened. Mr Woolcott said he 
had been proud to have been the 


Chairman of the New York group of 
the Antarctic Treaty parties. 

Australia had joined its Pacific 
Forum neighbours in campaigning 
successfully for the inscription in 
1986 of New Caledonia as a non-self- 
governing territory to be considered 
by the United Nations. 

Australia had also been active in a 
number of important areas such as the 
reforms and improvements directed at 
a more cost-effective Organisation, 
human rights, disarmament, advanc- 
ing the status of women, and combat- 
ing drug abuse. It had also taken the 
initiative to promote coordinated, 
international action through the 
United Nations to combat AIDS. 

Mr Woolcott said he would leave 
New York satisfied that Australia was 
held in high regard and widely 
respected as a responsible, moderate, 
constructive and helpful influence in 
the United Nations. 

Until the arrival of Mr Woolcott’s 
successor, Dr Peter Wilenski, in Feb- 
ruary next year, the Mission will be 
headed by Mr Michael Costello who 
will have the rank of Australian 
Ambassador to the United Nations. 
Mr Costello will arrive on Sep- 
tember 2. 


High Commissioner 
to Solomon Islands 


News release issued by the 
Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on August 25. 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
today announced the appointment of 
Mr John Starey as Australia’s High 
Commissioner to the Solomon Islands. 
He succeeds Mr Max Gaylard, who 
has been High Commissioner since 
1985. 

Mr Duffy noted that 1988 marks 
the tenth anniversary of the Solomon 
Islands’ independence. He said that 
during those 10 years Australia’s 
relations with the Solomon Islands 
had expanded substantially. As near 
neighbours in the Pacific, Australia 
and the Solomon Islands shared many 
national and regional interests and the 
close relationship between the two 
countries was further enhanced by 
cooperation and regular contact in 
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Mr John Starey. 
Photograph by Michael Jensen, AOIS. 


both regional and international 
organisations. 

Mr Starey joined the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in 1956 and has 
served in Colombo, Washington, 
Jakarta, Islamabad, Manila, Beirut, 
Baghdad and Bangkok. He was 
Ambassador to Iraq from 1979 to 
1981 and since 1984 has been High 
Commissioner in Brunei. 

He will take up his appointment in 
Honiara at the end of September. 


High Commissioner 
to Cyprus 


News release issued by the 
Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on August 25. 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
today announced the appointment of 
Mr Edward Stevens as Australia’s 
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Mr Edward Stevens. 
Photograph by Michael Jensen, AOIS. 
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High Commissioner to Cyprus. He 
succeeds Mr David Wadham who has 
been High Commissioner since 1985. 


Mr Duffy said that Australia and 
Cyprus enjoyed strong links, based on 
shared membership of the Common- 
wealth and the many personal ties 
that existed between the two 
countries, highlighted by the large 
community of people of Cypriot ori- 
gin living in Australia. 


Mr Duffy said that Australia hoped 
that a resolution of the communal 
problems in Cyprus would be forth- 
coming and noted that Australia 
actively supported the United Nations 
Secretary-General’s efforts in that 
regard. Australia’s long-standing par- 
ticipation in the United Nations’ force 
in Cyprus demonstrated Australia’s 
commitment to the search for a 
peaceful solution to those problems. 


Mr Stevens joined the then Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in 1963. He 
has served in Tokyo, Cape Town, 
Singapore and Paris. 


He will take up his appointment in 
November. 
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High Commissioner 
to Western Samoa 


News release issued by the 
Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on August 21. 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
today announced the appointment of 
Mr Basil Teasey as Australia’s High 
Commissioner to Western Samoa. Mr 
Teasey succeeds Mr Tony Godfrey- 
Smith who has been High Com- 
missioner since 1984, 

Mr Duffy said that Australia and 
Western Samoa shared many national 
and regional interests. The two 
countries enjoyed a warm and pro- 
ductive relationship which was further 
enhanced by their close cooperation 
in the South Pacific Forum and in 
other regional and international 
organisations, 
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Mr Basil Teasey. 
Photograph by Michael Jensen, AOIS. 


Mr Teasey joined the then Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in 1960 and 
since has served in Karachi, Ottawa, 
Jakarta and Tokyo. Since 1984 he has 
been Australian Consul-General in 
Los Angeles, 

He will take up his posting in Apia 
in early October. 
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Australia and the United 
Nations 


Address by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
United Nations General 
Assembly (UNGA), in New 
York, on October 4. 






armly congratulate you, Mr 

: resident, on your election to the 
important post of president of this 
General Assembly. Our two countries 
share important objectives in relation 
to Antarctica and the liberalisation of 
trade in agricultural products. I also 
acknowledge the courageous role you 
personally have played in the consoli- 
dation of constitutional democracy in 
Argentina. It is a great pleasure, 
therefore, to see you presiding over 
our deliberations at this particularly 
auspicous time for the United Nations. 

This year of 1988 is not only a 
special one for Australia, marking our 
bicentenary, but also for the United 
Nations, marking as it does the 40th 
anniversary of the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights, a landmark in 
the struggle of the international com- 
munity to guarantee individual rights 
for all people. Not entirely 
coincidentally, it is also the 40th anni- 
versary of the presidency of this 
Assembly of one of the founding 
fathers of the United Nations, and 
one of its strongest voices on behalf of 
the small and middle powers, Dr 
Herbert Vere Evatt, then Foreign 
Minister of Australia, who worked 
strenuously for, and who announced 
during his presidency, the adoption by 
the General Assembly of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights. 

In preparing to address this 
Assembly for the first time, I turned 
for a little encouragement to the wis- 
dom and writing of my distinguished 
Labor Government predecessor, and I 
was not disappointed. A very great 
deal that Dr Evatt did, and thought, 
and that was important to him, stands 
the test of those 40 years. 

Twice in his lifetime Evatt had 
seen the world tear itself apart. In 
World War I, both his brothers were 
killed. He had seen the League of 
Nations collapse into impotence and 
irrelevance. In Word War II he had 
been Foreign Minister when Australia 
was in grave peril. 
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To him, therefore, the introduction 
to the Charter — “We, the people of 
the United Nations, determined to 
save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war” — was not just a 
resounding piece of rhetoric, but a 
commitment born of despair and 
necessity. 

Fortunately we have all been spared 
a third world war since then. But this 
period has seen tragedy and suffering 
wrought on our fellow human beings 
by a continuous epidemic of conflicts, 
both regional and internal, which 
have blotted the world’s landscape. 
We have seen the return of chemical 
weapons. War has filled the refugee 
camps of the world. Violence has 
been father to suffering, poverty, 
homelessness, on a scale that indicts 
us all. 


Peace-making and peace-keeping 

The United Nations has performed 
indispensable work in dealing with the 
tragic consequences of these conflicts. 
But the sad reality is that for most of 
the last four decades it has largely 
been blocked from performing the 
task for which it was pre-eminently 
created, the peaceful resolution of 
conflict itself. 

So it is with a profound sense of 
hope for the future that we look back 
over the last 18 months. From 
southern Africa to the western Sahara, 
through the Middle East, the 
Mediterranean, across to Afghanistan 
and Cambodia, we see the United 
Nations, led by its Secretary-General, 
at last bringing to bear the collective 
will and commitment of the nations 
of the world. 

The Secretary-General and the 
United Nations Peacekeeping Forces 
thoroughly deserve their award of this 
year’s Nobel Peace Prize. The prize is 
a very timely recognition of the com- 
mitment that this organisation must 
continue to assert: that deep-seated 
and genuine differences must be 
resolved without blood and agony for 
ordinary men and women caught up 
in conflicts not of their making. 

In Afghanistan, despite many prob- 
lems, the Geneva Accords are hold- 
ing. The Soviet Union has met the 
target for the withdrawal of 50 per 
cent of its forces and we urge that it 
maintain the agreed target for the 
complete withdrawal. Withdrawal will 
provide the conditions for the essen- 
tial next step of allowing the people 
of Afghanistan to decide for them- 
selves their form of government. 








The international community has a 
responsibility, through the United 
Nations, to assist in the reconstruction 
of this land devastated by invasion and 
war, and to help provide for the mil- 
lions of refugees it has created. 

We have all greeted with immense 
relief the cease-fire between Iran and 
Irag, another extraordinary achieve- 
ment of the United Nations. But we 
are deeply concerned that although 
the fighting has stopped, there has 
been little apparent progress in talks 
between Iran and Iraq under the aus- 
pices of the Secretary-General. Aus- 
tralia urges both Iraq and [ran to 
bring about an enduring peace, in 
accordance with Security Council 
Resolution 598. 

In southern Africa there is a dis- 
tinct prospect that independence for 
Namibia is at hand. But it is still only 
a prospect. As a traditional supporter 
of the UN’s peacekeeping activities, 
Australia reconfirms its willingness to 
participate in the United Nations 
Transitional Arrangements Group for 
Namibia. 

Australia also fully supports the 
efforts of the Secretary-General 
towards resolving the conflict in the 
western Sahara. 

In recent weeks, the most promis- 
ing meetings in many years have 
occurred between the President of 
Cyprus and the leader of the Turkish 
Cypriot community, under the aus- 
pices of the Secretary-General. 

There have also been encouraging 
signs in our own region. My visit to 
New Caledonia three weeks ago and 
my discussions there with all major 
parties confirm that the process set in 
train by the Matignon and Oudinot 
accords is not only workable but has 
generated a whole new spirit of rec- 
onciliation and optimism. The process 
to which the Rocard Government and 
all the major groups in New 
Caledonia have committed themselves 
has Australia’s support and that of the 
South Pacific Forum. We in the 
South Pacific share with France a 
determination to assist the peaceful 
evolution of New Caledonia to self- 
determination in a way which ensures 
that the legitimate interests of all the 
people of New Caledonia, including 
its indigenous Melanesian population, 
are fully protected, and their aspir- 
ations are given a chance to be realised. 

Once again, after many years, 
Korea is on the agenda of the General 
Assembly — but for the first time as a 
single item. Australia heartily endorses 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, addresses the 43rd session of the UN General Assembly in New York on 
October 4. Photograph courtesy of United Nations, New York. 


the common goal of this new item: 
peace, reconciliation and dialogue in 
the Korean peninsula. Australia finds 
encouraging the recent willingness of 
both South and North Korea to con- 
sider resuming dialogue. We believe 
there is now a real opportunity to 
bring to an end 35 years of 
confrontation. 

There have also been important 
recent developments relating to the 
conflict in Cambodia. Talks are taking 
place among concerned parties. The 
Jakarta informal meeting, ably pre- 
sided over by Indonesian Foreign 
Minister Alatas, realistically noted that 
a solution will not only require the 
withdrawal of Vietnamese military 
forces, but also the prevention of the 
return of the genocidal policies and 
practices of Pol Pot and the Khmer 
Rouge. The draft ASEAN resolution 
this year makes that point, and we 
welcome that statement. 

There remain, regrettably, a num- 
ber of regional conflicts and tensions 
where there has been less progress. 

Australia is especially concerned 
about the seemingly intractable nature 
of the Arab/Israeli dispute. Australia’s 


commitment to the State of Israel is 
firm: it traces back to Dr Evatt’s time 
and has not wavered since. The right 
of Israel to exist within secure and 
recognised boundaries is and must 
remain an indispensable condition of 
peace. 

It is from this firm basis of commit- 
ment and friendship to Israel that we 
say that peace and justice for Israel 
will only be found when there is also 
peace and justice for the Palestinians. 

The right of self-determination for 
the Palestinian people including, if 
they so choose, the possibility of an 
independent Palestinian State, must 
be recognised. Israel’s friends can only 
view with concern the continued 
occupation of the West Bank and 
Gaza. Recent events there put at stake 
its reputation and future as a liberal 
democratic State, and risk increasing 
isolation from traditional friends and 
supporters, like ourselves, who place 
priority on respect for democratic 
ideals and fundamental human rights. 

It is also time for the Palestinians to 
take historic decisions regarding their 
relations with Israel. The PLO must 
reject, unequivocally, the use of ter- 
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ror, accept the process of negotiation, 
and be prepared, clearly and without 
equivocation, to recognise Israel. To 
be durable, any negotiated settlement 
must take account of the legitimate 
interest of Syria, Jordan, Lebanon and 
other countries of the region. 

In Burma we have witnessed tragic 
loss of life as the Burmese people 
have struggled for their political and 
economic rights. The Burmese people 
have our deepest sympathy and I offer 
to them Australia’s support in the 
period of reconstruction and reconcili- 
ation which must follow the resol- 
ution of the current crisis. 

Mr President, while there is much 
still to be done, recent events do hold 
out prospects for peace that only a 
few years ago would have been 
thought of as naive fantasy. Who 
among us two years ago, even one 
year ago, would have envisaged, for 
example, that President Reagan would 
be able to stand before us at this time 
and say that in many regional con- 
flicts the Soviet Union had shown a 
“spirit of constructive realism”? 

The UN itself has been a crucial 
contributor to the improved East-West 
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atmosphere. The United Nations 
needs the great powers, but the great 
powers also need the United Nations. 
There is a wide and growing agenda 
of issues that cannot be resolved by 
the great powers acting unilaterally or 
bilaterally. The great powers, alone or 
together, can hamstring the United 
Nations; but alone or together, they 
cannot by themselves make it work. 
An effective United Nations 
requires the collective will and com- 
mitment of the whole international 
community. It is only when this is 
fully accepted by everyone that the 
recovery of the United Nations, with 


all its potential, will become permanent. 


Disarmament and arms control 


There can be few areas where this 
is better exemplified than disarma- 
.ment and arms control. The con- 
clusion by the United States and the 
Soviet Union of the INF agreement, 
the first arms control agreement elim- 
inating an entire class of nuclear 
weapons, is a truly significant devel- 
opment, as is the acceptance under 
that agreement of highly intrusive 
provisions for verification, which in 
turn make further agreements poss- 
ible. Great progress has been made 
towards concluding an agreement to 
cut by 50 per cent strategic nuclear 
arsenals. For all these developments 
Presidents Reagan and Gorbachev 
deserve the gratitude of us all. 

But nuclear disarmament and arms 
control are not matters exclusively for 
those great powers which currently 
possess nuclear weapons. For if there 
is a nuclear conflict, it is not just the 
peoples of the nuclear weapons states 
who will suffer. The peoples of the 
world will be devastated. As the 
potential victims of nuclear catas- 
trophe, the peoples of all nations have 
the right to demand real progress and 
the eventual elimination of nuclear 
weapons. They have the right to 
demand that the nuclear arms race 
not take new forms, including its 
spread into outer space. 

One of the few things that has 
given the people of the world some 
confidence that nuclear catastrophe 
will not occur is that almost all the 
nations of the world have undertaken 
not to acquire nuclear weapons. Aus- 
tralia considers the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT), which 
embraces this commitment, to be per- 
haps the single most important arms 
control agreement in existence. We 
consider its preservation to be of para- 
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mount importance to peace and 
security. 

We understand and have shared the 
frustrations many countries feel at the 
glacial pace of progress towards 
nuclear disarmament, but we do not 
believe this frustration is well-served 
by bringing into question the NPT 
itself. Does any nation really believe 
that its security, or the safety of the 
world, would be served by a world 
where yet more states have nuclear 
weapons? Further nuclear prolifer- 
ation would bring about an even more 
desperately dangerous world than the 
one we now inhabit. 

So we appeal once more to those 
countries which have not yet become 
parties to the treaty to do so without 
delay. 

And, remembering as we always 
must the terms of the compact that 
lies behind the NPT in which the 
nuclear weapons states undertook to 
negotiate nuclear disarmament in 
good faith and at an early date, we 
appeal once again to those existing 
nuclear weapons states to accelerate 
the progress they have been making 
towards the elimination of these 
weapons. 

The urgent conclusion of a compre- 
hensive test ban treaty, to prohibit all 
nuclear tests by all states in all 
environments for all time, would be a 
major barrier to the further refine- 
ment of nuclear weapons and it would 
be an additional obstacle to prospec- 
tive proliferators. I hope this Assembly 
will once more resoundingly call on 
the Conference on Disarmament (CD) 
to resume work on its nuclear testing 
item. 


Chemical weapons 


The most immediate threat is posed 
by chemical weapons. The Secretary- 
General, after careful investigation, 
has found repeated use of chemical 
weapons in the Gulf region. We con- 
demn such use, without qualification 
or equivocation. 

We are convinced that the only sol- 
ution to the increasing use and spread 
of these abhorrent weapons lies in the 
early conclusion by the CD in Geneva 
of a comprehensive chemical weapons 
convention. Australia actively supports 
all practical measures to advance the 
negotiations for a convention and to 
prevent the further erosion of inter- 
national norms against the use of 
chemical weapons. 

In this context the proposal for an 
international conference on chemical 





weapons use, made last week in this 
Assembly by President Reagan, has 
the support of the Australian Govern- 
ment and, we hope, of all member 
states of the United Nations. To give 
effect to that proposal we must seek to 
ensure that the International Confer- 
ence is open to participation by all 
states, is convened as soon as possible 
this year and is attended at a very 
high level. 

The conference must have a clearly 
defined central purpose: a declaration 
that chemical weapons must never be 
used and a commitment to bring into 
existence a universal chemical 
weapons convention, as currently 
being negotiated in Geneva, which 
would rid the world of chemical 
weapons for all time. 

One of the clear messages to come 
from the Third Special Session on 
Disarmament in June was that we all 
have a responsibility for disarmament. 
We cannot lay the blame for the state 
of the world only at the door of those 
who possess nuclear arsenals. 

The quest for greater security 
through higher and higher levels of 
conventional arms is only too well 
known to us all. The International 
Conference on Disarmament and 
Development provided ample evi- 
dence. It is a simple proposition that 
more arms do not equal greater secur- 
ity. They feed the appetite of insta- 
bility and the coffers of those who 
choose to supply arms at levels that 
are well beyond those needed for 
self-defence. 

The only way that peace and secur- 
ity will ultimately be guaranteed is by 
universal acceptance of the principles 
of Common Security so well articu- 
lated by the Palme Commission in 
1982: the thrust of which is that no 
country can guarantee its own security 
by threatening others, and that real 
security 1s achieved not against other 
countries but with them. 


Human rights 


While the founders of this organis- 
ation saw immediate issues of peace 
and security as the pre-eminent role 
of the United Nations, they also 
understood clearly that the root of 
many of the world’s conflicts lay in 
poverty, suffering, and abuses of 
human rights. 

Australia insists that human rights 
know no boundaries. Human rights 
must always be high on this 
organisation’s agenda. 








The repulsive and contemptible sys- 
tem of apartheid in South Africa is 
the most serious instance of insti- 
tutionalised abuse of human rights 
facing us today, and we continue to 
urge the United Nations Security 
Council to adopt comprehensive 
mandatory economic sanctions as an 
effective means of bringing it to a 
peaceful end. 

In the absence of such mandatory 
UN sanctions, we have worked within 
the Commonwealth to develop an 
effective pattern of economic sanc- 
tions aiming particularly at the bank- 
ing and finance system, as well as 
strategies to meet South African 
propaganda and strengthen the econ- 
omic security of the front-line states 
in meeting destabilisation by South 
Africa. 

Australia also recognises that all 
countries must be answerable to the 
nations of the world on these issues 
~~ and we are willing, ourselves, to 
answer to the nations of the world for 
Australian policies and actions. 

Every year sees an anniversary of 
one kind or another, but 1988 is a 
very special one for my country. Two 
hundred years ago, Europeans arrived 
to establish permanent settlement in 
Australia. Aboriginal people and 
Torres Strait Islanders, of course, 
were there before us: they are cel- 
ebrating at this time not their 
bicentenary, but their bicentennial 
bicentenary — some 40 000 years of 
habitation on Australian soil. All too 
many of the 200 years of European 
settlement have been, for our original 
Australians, years of discrimination, 
cruelty, and oppression. Australians 
today cannot reverse that history, but 
nor are today’s Australians responsible 
for it. Our duty today is to acknowl- 
edge the truth of our history, and to 
redress it. 

In the last twenty years, significant 
progress has been made. Aboriginal 
and Islander Australians have the 
same legal and civil rights as other 
Australians. We are taking special 
measures to accelerate access to ser- 
vices and to provide a basis for further 
economic, social and legal advance- 
ment. We are seeking to complete a 
compact or agreement with our Abor- 
iginal people and Islanders acknowl- 
edging their rightful place, not only 
in the past of our ancient continent, 
but in its present and future. 

Although much has been done to 
improve the position of Aboriginal 
Australians, much remains to be done. 





We have undertaken to the descend- 
ants of our original inhabitants — and 
I repeat that undertaking to the 
United Nations — that we will leave 
undone nothing that can be done to 
right this great wrong of our past. 

Racial prejudice and discrimination 
have no place in any contemporary 
society, and have none in my country 
today. Over twenty years ago, biparti- 
san agreement was achieved within 
Australia to bring to an end the 
abhorrent but long officially sanc- 
tioned racially restrictive immigration 
policy. I bring here now on behalf of 
my Government the solemn undertak- 
ing, recently confirmed by resolution 
of both Houses of our national Parlia- 
ment, that never again shall we allow 
race to be used as a criterion in the 
exercise of our sovereign right to 
decide who shall enter our country. 
That undertaking is made not only as 
a reflection of deeply held principle, 
but also because if Australia were to 
do otherwise, we would deserve the 
censure of the world. 


Trade and development 


Australia shares with developing 
countries the conviction that the UN 
has a major role to play in the areas 
of international trade and development. 

We have a commitment second to 
none in ensuring the success of the 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations in the GATT. The 
Round is an historic opportunity for 
the world to demonstrate conclusively 
its commitment to the multilateral 
trading system and to forestall the 
fragmentation into hostile trading 
blocs that damaged us all in the 
1930s. 

The potential benefits of liberalis- 
ation are great, and the need is 
urgent. Results in key areas are very 
important at the Mid-Term Review of 
the Uruguay Round to be held in 
Montreal in December. Early results 
will enhance the confidence of the 
participants in the Round and estab- 
lish a solid base for its ultimate success. 

As efficient producers of agricul- 
tural commodities, Australia and its 
fellow members of the Cairns Group 
of Fair Trading Nations in 
Agriculture have a natural common 
interest in promoting a more liberal 
trading system in agriculture. The 
benefits, however, can be far more 
widely shared. Recent research indi- 
cates that food importers would ben- 
efit from liberalisation and the 
removal of distortions in international 
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agricultural trade. The adoption of 
market-oriented agricultural policies 
in the industrialised countries lies at 
the heart of the agricultural trade 
reform issue. 

Nor are Australia’s interests con- 
fined to agricultural trade reform. 
Australia strongly supports efforts to 
strengthen the GATT framework, 
secure a broad-based liberalisation of 
trade and extend multilateral disci- 
pline into new areas such as services 
and intellectual property rights. The 
Uruguay Round provides an oppor- 
tunity for us all to tackle these persist- 
ent and serious problems: an 
opportunity that might not come 
again soon. 


The environment 


The value of the UN is demon- 
strated particularly when it helps 
resolve problems which respect no 
national boundaries. One such prob- 
lem is the environment, especially 
changes to the world’s climate. 

Australia and our island neighbours 
in the Pacific and Indian Ocean have 
already pointed to the potentially seri- 
ous consequences of the warming of 
the earth’s atmosphere. The very 
existence of a number of our fellow 
countries in the world is at stake. It 1s 
only by a total international commit- 
ment that we can protect ourselves, 
and we look to this General Assembly 
to give a stronger focus to inter- 
national measures for dealing with 
this threat to our environment. 

The Antarctic Treaty is a good 
example of international cooperation 
embracing environmental and dis- 
armament concerns, It has grown 
from the original twelve signatories in 
1959 to 38 with the accession in May 
of Canada. The disarmament pro- 
visions of the Antarctic Treaty ensure 
that the territory 1s used only for 
peaceful purposes. The treaty has pro- 
moted scientific research, environ- 
mental protection and conservation, 
has kept the continent free from 
international tensions, and deserves 
continuing support. 


Administrative reform 


This General Assembly has com- 
menced on a note of high optimism, 
not least because of the commitment 
of the United States to meet its finan- 
cial obligations to the United Nations 
and to repay its arrears. 

Australia has always maintained 
that all member states must abide by 
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their obligations to the Charter of the 
United Nations. All should pay their 
assessed contributions in full and on 
time, and Australia has always done 
sO. 


The decision of the United States 
to meet its financial obligations should 
not give rise to complacency about 
the need for reform. Much has been 
done to make the United Nations 
more efficient since the Group of 18 
intergovernmental experts submitted 
their report of reform in 1986, but 
there is still much to be done 
especially in implementing an 
improved budgetary process, ordering 
priorities and avoiding duplication. 


A strong, efficient United Nations 
is the best guarantee that the organis- 
ation will be able to meet the new 
and different challenges it confronts. 
And it is only if the UN 1s strong and 
efficient that continued support can 
be guaranteed from the parliaments 
and taxpayers of its member states. 
This is especially the case at a time 
when new peacekeeping operations 
are likely to place much greater bur- 
dens on all of us. 


Australia will not shrink from its 
share of that burden, now that the 
UN is succeeding in its pre-eminent 
role of peacemaker and peacekeeper. 
We have contributed personnel and 
financial resources to the 
peacekeeping force in the Gulf. We 


have committed funds for the 
rehabilitation of Afghanistan. We have 
committed ourselves in principle to 
providing 300 personnel to UN tran- 
sitional arrangements in Namibia. It is 
against that background and with 
those credentials that we urge the 
Secretariat to ensure rigorous econ- 
omy in developing its peacekeeping 
plans. 

The reform process should proceed 
at many levels. There is an urgent 
need for rationalisation of the econ- 
omic and social areas of the United 
Nations. The Secretary-General must 
have greater flexibility to adjust the 
human resources of the organisation 
to meet emerging priorities such as 
peacekeeping, human rights, drug 
control programs and the status of 
women. 

I began my remarks today by refer- 
ring to Dr Evatt, and let me conclude 
the same way. 

Evatt was a towering figure in Aus- 
tralian life. He was one of our greatest 
lawyers, a judge of our High Court, 
and Chief Justice of a State Supreme 
Court. He was Attorney-General, 
Foreign Minister, and Leader of the 
Opposition. He was a journalist and a 
writer — not always the same thing! 
For decades he was at the centre of 
political, social and economic change 
in our nation, often its most contro- 
versial figure. He was an ardent 
nationalist. 


But to this ardent nationalist, 
nothing in his life’s work was more 
important than this international 
organisation, here in New York. For 
all his many achievements, titles and 
honours, his modest grave in our 
national capital has inscribed on it 
only his name and the words “Presi- 
dent of the United Nations Assembly”. 

He once described in his character- 
istically straightforward way what he 
saw as the objective of the United 
Nations. In 1948 he pleaded for gov- 
ernments to keep faith with their 
peoples. They wanted, he said, “not 
very much, just peace and justice and 
decent standards of living for them- 
selves perhaps, but mainly for their 
children”. 

Those words are-simple and mod- 
est. [hey remind us that this place 
does not belong to the powerful or the 
wealthy; that it does not exist for 
diplomats or officials or statesmen. 
This organisation belongs to the ordi- 
nary men and women of our world. It 
was founded on a promise to those 
men and women that never again 
would their leaders bring upon them 
war, injustice and poverty. That prom- 
ise has not to date been honoured. 

We have today a second chance — 
a chance to fulfil that 40-year-old 
promise to our peoples, to bring them 
“peace, justice, and a decent standard 
of living”. 

Let’s get it right this time. a 
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The Netherlands Foretgn Minister, Mr Hans 
Van Der Brock, left, and the Australian 
Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, in Canberra on October 27. 
Photograph by Michael Jensen, AOIS. 
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Australia’s relations 
with Indonesia 


Address by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
Australia—Indonesia Business 


Cooperation Committee, 
Bali, on October 24. 


y first overseas trip as Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and 
T as to the South Pacific. Now, 
shortly afterwards, I am visiting 
South-East Asia. It is stating the obvi- 
ous to point out the importance of 
these two regions to Australia, but in 
the sometimes over-subtle world of 
diplomacy it does no harm to 
occasionally state the obvious. Cer- 
tainly as Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade I will be paying the closest 
attention to these two most important 
neighbouring regions. 

I am keen to give greater breadth, 
depth and vigour to Australia’s ties 
with the South-East Asian region of 
which we are, geographically, so 
inescapably a part, and with each 
country within it. I want to foster a 
relationship between us based on 
mutual interest and practical benefit; 
and, as I shall say again later, I am 
more interested in each case in practi- 
cal cooperation than in abstract analy- 
sis of “the relationship” as such. 

For most countries, seeking to build 
a relationship based on mutual inter- 
est and practical benefit is a self- 
evident approach, and one that 
requires no great effort of adjustment. 
For Australia, however, it is other- 
wise. There are social, cultural and 
political differences between Australia 
and the part of the world in which we 
live. These differences, which also 
vary from country to country, inevi- 
tably have the potential to complicate 
relationships, although they can also 
enrich them. 

Australia suffers more than most 
countries in not having in common 
with its neighbours those shared cus- 
toms, cultures and structures that pro- 
vide a solid basis for easy mutual 
understanding. Instead we and our 
South-East Asian neighbours have to 
work at identifying those areas of 
mutual interest and those common 
perceptions which do sustain ties 
between nations. Until we do so, 
relations with our neighbours will be 
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thin, and overly affected by the sort of 
minor disagreements which naturally 
occur between countries, and particu- 
larly between neighbours. 

A difficult consular case involving 
an Australian traveller, differences in 
diplomatic policy, or criticism of one 
country by the other’s mass media can 
create serious complications even 
between neighbouring countries of a 
common culture and economic inter- 
dependence. When such incidents 
occur between neighbours such as 
Australia and Indonesia, where cul- 
tural differences are greater than 
similarities and the substance of coop- 
eration for tangible mutual benefit has 
been limited, relations can be 
disproportionately affected. 

It is my view that for many years 
there has been too much talk on both 
sides of the Timor Sea about “the 
state of the relationship” — a pre- 
occupation with atmospherics which 
has virtually ensured that it remained 
excessively politicised. The relation- 
ship certainly has more than its share 
of challenges, but I am confident they 
can be managed sensibly and 
cooperatively. 

My message to you today is to 
suggest we need now to build more 
substance into our bilateral ties. 
Specifically, the time has come to 
concentrate on the more practical 
business of developing areas of mutual 
interest and mutual profit between 
Indonesia and Australia. An example 
of this is the work of the Dewan 
Kerja-sama Pengusaha Indonesia- 
Australia and the Australia-Indonesia 
Business Cooperation Committee in 
bringing together the business com- 
munities in both countries for mutual 
benefit. 

Of course, we already have long- 
established areas of mutual interest, 
particularly in terms of cooperation 
on regional issues, where Australia 
has been and continues to be one of 
ASEAN’s strongest supporters. 
ASEAN has convincingly demon- 
strated its importance as a force for 
stability in the region. Thanks to the 
ice-breaking initiative of the 
Indonesian-sponsored Jakarta Informal 
Meeting, after long years of diplo- 
matic stalemate, a solution to the 
tragic problem of Cambodia now 
seems to be a matter of “when” rather 
than “if”. 

It is only natural, but it bears 
repeating, that Australia and Indo- 
nesia have a common interest in the 
promotion and protection of regional 
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security. As was made clear in the 
Government's Defence White Paper 
of 1987 the archipelago to Australia’s 
north is the most likely route through 
which a major threat to Australia’s 
security would need to pass. The 
security of that archipelago, and the 
areas surrounding it, is vital for 
Australia’s own security. Equally it is 
in Indonesia’s interests to have a 
reliable friend on its southern flank. 
Neither country can be expected to be 
complacent about its national security, 
but between us it need not become an 
obsession. 

In the field of trade diplomacy, we 
also have important mutual interests. 
Both Australia and Indonesia recog- 
nise that the liberalisation of inter- 
national trade, especially in 
agriculture, is essential to sustained 
world trade and economic growth. 

The achievement of tangible results 
at the mid-term review of the 
Uruguay Round of Multicultural 
Trade Negotiations in Montreal in 
December is crucial to the ultimate 
success of the Round. Progress on 
issues such as agriculture, and particu- 
larly tropical products, will be evi- 
dence that real efforts towards trade 
liberalisation are being made. 

The Cairns Group of Fair Traders 
in Agriculture, of which both our 
countries are members, has played 
and will play an important role in 
achieving agricultural reforms. The 
proposal for mid-term review action 
on agricultural reform, which was 
developed by the Cairns Group mem- 
bers, outlines a balanced and inte- 
grated framework for reform. 
Australia continues to encourage both 
the US and the EC to achieve genu- 
ine progress in reforming agricultural 
trade. 

We were pleased with the indi- 
cations given at the recent informal 
meeting in Islamabad that the United 
States, for its part, was willing to work 
with the Cairns Group on both short 
and long-term measures to that end. 

Regional economic cooperation is a 
field where there has been a good 
deal of dialogue between Australia 
and Indonesia, as with other countries 
in the Asia-Pacific area, for some 
years. With a trend towards trading 
blocs in Western Europe and else- 
where, these discussions suddenly 
have much more point. I foresee great 
scope for closer meshing of our 
interests in such matters in the future 
as we determine how our dynamic 
Western Pacific region should respond 
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to these other moves, although the 
overwhelming priority for both of us 
must of course remain the achieve- 
ment of multilateral trade liberalisation. 


The areas that I have just outlined 
provide a solid basis of common inter- 
est on which a mutually profitable 
relationship can be established. But 
there is much more that can be done. 


In this regard, I am greatly encour- 
aged by progress on the Zone of 
Cooperation in the Timor Gap. Min- 
ister Alatas and I will be discussing in 
Jakarta tomorrow the agreement on 
the basic principles of the Zone 
reached by our officials in September. 
We now await the more detailed work 
to be done by working groups and, 
hopefully within the next year, signa- 
ture of a final agreement. 


Irrespective of the hopes of both 
sides that exploration under these new 
joint arrangements will lead to dis- 
coveries of significant quantities of oil, 
the very attempt to deal with the 
issues raised by joint development of 
the Zone will involve close coordi- 
nation and cooperation on a wide var- 
iety of commercial, legal and possibly 
even defence matters. Our two 
countries will be developing together 
a unique and complex regime to 
enable the exploitation of petroleum 
resources to take place to our mutual 
benefit. 


In addition, the cooperative nature 
of the Zone raises some other 
intriguing questions in regard to the 
legal regime which will apply and the 
provision of security for installations 
in the Zone. What, for example, will 
be the regulations governing search 
and rescue? These might sound hum- 
drum issues, but they are likely to 
provide an enduring basis of mutual 
interest that should withstand any pol- 
itical squalls between the two countries. 


There is certainly scope for much 
greater cooperation in our commercial 
relations with each other, and with 
the rest of the region. We all live in 
what is constantly, and rightly, 
described as the most dynamic 
regional economy of the world. This 
growth in turn is creating a new gen- 
eration of fast-growth economies in 
Asia as the region becomes more 
inter-dependent. 

These developments pose a chal- 
lenge for both the Indonesian and 
Australian Governments — the chal- 
lenge of how to manage our econom- 
ies in a way that maximises the 
potential for growth. 
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The Australian Government has 
recognised that, to be part of the 
region’s growth, there has to be no 
less than a major structural change in 
the Australian economy. We have had 
to improve our international 
competitiveness in a broad range of 
manufacturing and service industries. 

Our approach has been not only to 
improve labour productivity, company 
profitability and new investment 
activity through a stable Accord with 
the trade union movement, but to 
adopt policies of deregulation and lib- 
eralisation to free up the economy 
and make it more responsive to inter- 
national market forces. We have done 
this through floating the exchange 
rate, removing all foreign exchange 
controls, and deregulating the finan- 
cial sector. In addition the Govern- 
ment announced in May this year a 
series of major microeconomic 
reforms including phased reductions 
in industry assistance and a review of 
company taxation. 

The phased reductions in tariffs 
amount to lowering protection for 
manufacturing by about one-third. At 
the same time, the Developing Coun- 
try tariff preference has been retained 
so that the products of Indonesia and 
other ASEAN countries will be sub- 
ject to very low tariff levels by inter- 
national standards. We are also 
progressively removing all import 
quotas. Even in the sensitive field of 
textiles, clothing and footwear, all 
quotas will disappear by 1995. 

These changes will not only pro- 
mote efficiency and international 
competitiveness in Australian industry, 
they will also create opportunities for 
import supplying countries such as 
Indonesia in areas where Australia is 
less competitive. This is a timely 
development in the case of Indonesia 
given the emphasis it has placed on 
developing non-oil exports. 

I am not sure that the full import 
of these changes is yet recognised in 
Indonesia and South-East Asia gener- 
ally. I will certainly be repeating the 
same message in the other ASEAN 
countries I will be visiting on this trip. 
I hope it will promote a reassessment 
among business communities of the 
commercial potential in the relation- 
ship between Australia and the 
countries of the region. At the 
moment the ASEAN countries as a 
whole constitute only 6 per cent of 
Australia’s total trade, which is 
absurdly small given our geographic 
proximity, the generally favourable 
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economic performance of the ASEAN 
countries in recent times, and the size 
of Australia's import market, which at 
$40 billion is the fifth largest in the 
Western Pacific rim, despite our small 
relative population. 

Developing two-way trade is of 
course a two-sided business, and | am 
very much aware of recent economic 
reforms undertaken by Indonesia, in 
particular the measures designed to 
promote non-oil exports. The relax- 
ation of the previously stringent local 
content requirements of foreign- 
owned manufacturing operations is 
welcomed by investors. I am also 
aware that the business community 
regard the Indonesian Government’s 
appointment of the Swiss company 
SVG to streamline customs clearance 
procedures as a very positive step in 
facilitating trade. 

While I have emphasised the role of 
government in promoting a more 
diverse commercial relationship, it is 
obvious that this will not happen 
automatically. It will also require a 
concerted effort on your part to build 
the commercial links necessary to 
expand our bilateral trade and 
investment. 

Two-way trade between Indonesia 
and Australia is about $1 billion, and 
steady increases have been achieved in 
recent years. While all this sounds 
promising, our bilateral trade never- 
theless represents only a minuscule 
1.4 per cent of Australia’s total two- 
way trade. 

Investment flows are also relatively 
small and actually have declined 
recently, particularly following the 
stock market fall in October last year. 
The fact that this event has been able 
to have such an effect is perhaps a 
reflection of the general lack of depth 
in our commercial relationship. It is 
relevant also that our financial 
institutions still do not have extensive 
operations in each other’s country. 

It is clear that we have some way to 
go before we can say that we have the 
sort of diversified and integrated com- 
mercial relationship that is appropri- 
ate for two countries which are close 
neighbours in a region of such 
dynamic economic growth. This must 
be the goal of both Indonesia and 
Australia; and one that we can work 
together in achieving to our mutual 
benefit. 

This point can be illustrated by 
Indonesia’s Second Digital Project, for 
which a consortium of Australian 
companies is bidding. Minister Soesilo 


Soedarman showed an active interest 
in the Australian proposal during his 
recent visit to Australia. This is an 
area in which Indonesia has great 
need and Australia has great expertise. 
A successful Australian bid would 
have equally important results for 
Australia. It will help us in the devel- 
opment of high technology exports, 
an area better suited to Australia’s 
small productive base than traditional 
manufactures. 

This project is a good example of 
where particular Australian enterprise 
can help Indonesia with the infra- 
structure that will assist a boost in 
non-oil and gas exports. 

The same can be said of tourism. 
Indonesia is well aware of the import- 
ance of Australian tourists to the 
Indonesian tourist industry. This is 
something we welcome and encour- 
age, but we should remember too that 
Indonesian tourism to Australia, while 
still small, is now growing fast. 

The movement of students is 
another area of mutual benefit and 
growing importance. Australia has the 
educational facilities and the proxim- 
ity to Indonesia that should make it a 
natural destination for Indonesian 
students. The benefits for both 
countries go far beyond Indonesia’s 
acquisition of skills and our acqui- 
sition of payments. It means that a 
significant number of Indonesia’s best 
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educated young people will have 
experienced, I hope sympathetically, 
Australia at first hand. 

The importance Australia attaches 
to this is indicated by the growing 
emphasis in our technical cooperation 
program on training for Indonesians 
in Australia. That is to say, the Aus- 
tralian Government is also prepared to 
use its money to give Indonesians 
training in Australia. But the funda- 
mental point about all such exchanges 
of people, whether tourists or 
students, is that they should help 
ensure that we understand each other 
better as countries and societies. 

These are the areas that, I hope, 
are showing the way for the relation- 
ship between Australian and Indo- 
nesia. For many years now we have 
possessed what could be called com- 
mon strategic interests. These interests 
are important, but they have not been 
enough to give ballast to the overly 
intense political relationship. That 
ballast, in the form of mutual interest, 
can be achieved through increased, 
balanced trade, cooperation in exploi- 
tation of the Timor Gap, exchanges 
of tourists, academics and students, 
the education of Indonesians in Aus- 
tralia and the like. 

Obviously, then, human contacts 
constitute the machinery that drives 
Australia’s further integration into the 
region of which, as I have said, geo- 
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graphically we are so inescapably a 
part. It is unfortunate in this context 
that some recent public debate in 
Australia has represented Australians 
as having backward looking attitudes 
to immigration from Asia. I simply 
want to reassure you, as I did the 
United Nations General Assembly 
three weeks ago, that racial prejudice 
and discrimination have no accepted 
place in Australia today, and I am 
sure that — as was recently resolved 
by both Houses of Parliament, and as 
my Government has unequivocally 
undertaken — race will never again 
be used as a criterion in our immi- 
gration policy. 

May I say again, frankly, that I look 
forward to the day when the interests 
of Australia and Indonesia are so 
varied and so important that we no 
longer talk of “the relationship” as 
though it were a patient of precarious 
health, sometimes sick, sometimes 
healthy, but always needing the 
worried supervision of diplomatic 
doctors. 

What matters much more than 
taking the temperature of our 
relationship is getting on with the task 
of building it. Let’s start doing some- 
thing more in those areas which we 
already have in common, so that we 
have a robust, vigorous and diverse 
relationship which can in the future 
sustain itself. 
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The Prime Minister of Vanuatu, Father 
Walter Lini, right, held talks with 
Australia’s Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
in Melbourne during his official visit to 
Australia in October/November. 
Photograph by John McKinnon, AOIS. 
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Developments in the 
Uruguay Round 


Address by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy, to the Rural 


Press Club, in Canberra, on 
October 25. 


n a little over a month from now, 
I will be travelling to Montreal to 
meet with ministers from other 
countries participating in the Uruguay 
Round for what is popularly known as 
the Mid-Term Review. This will 
undoubtedly be the most important 
gathering of its type since the Round 
was launched in September 1986. 
Decisions taken at Montreal can be 
expected to have a major influence on 
negotiations over the balance of the 
Round, which is due to end in 1990. 
In addition, they will be evaluated by 
the international community as the 
measure of the determination of gov- 
ernments to secure improvements in 
the multilateral trading system. 

Issues relating to the Mid-Term 
Review figured largely in discussions 
amongst Trade Ministers at the infor- 
mal meeting which I attended in 
Islamabad earlier this month. Taking 
account of impressions gained from 
that meeting, I want to share with you 
today my assessment of what we 
might look forward to at Montreal. 
Obviously, having regard to the 
special interests of this forum, I will 
ge giving particular emphasis to the 
negotiations on agriculture. 

Before doing so however, I should 
mention that I also took the oppor- 
tunity of my travel to Islamabad to 
visit Kuwait and Saudi Arabia — two 
of our largest trading partners in the 
Middle East —- where I held talks 
with senior economic ministers. 

There are prospects in both 
countries for increased Australian 
exports. But Australia faces intense 
competition for our traditional grain 
and live sheep exports to the region. 

Nor should we feel limited in this 
part of the world by our traditional 
exports. There is great scope in the 
Middle East, as elsewhere, for Aus- 
tralia to break into new fields, like 
high-tech services and education. 
Telecom’s recent success in winning a 
major contract to maintain and 
expand Saudi Arabia’s telecommuni- 
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cations system shows what can be 
done. 

Many countries in the Middle East, 
and particularly Kuwait, are substan- 
tial sources of capital investment. 
Kuwait now earns more from its 
investments than from oil production. 
Australia is a country which requires 
capital, and these Middle East 
countries should not be overlooked. 

Turning now to the Mid-Term 
Review, it is appropriate, I believe, to 
place the Montreal meeting in the full 
context of the Round in order that 
you be able to appreciate its signifi- 
cance and the potential which it offers. 

Put simply, the Uruguay Round is 
about creating a more stable, predict- 
able trading world. The aim is to 
achieve this through greater market 
liberalisation and stronger inter- 
national trade rules. The Round is 
taking place against a background of 
strong protectionist pressures, intensi- 
fied interest in the development of 
regional trading blocs and a tendency, 
on the part of the major industrial 
countries at least, to apply bilateral 
pressure in their efforts to overcome 
trading problems. In many cases, 
these problems are bound up in the 
failure of domestic policies to enable 
industries to progressively adjust to 
shifts in international competitiveness 
and changing market circumstances. 

The Uruguay Round has certain 
features which distinguish it from its 
seven predecessor rounds of 
Mulitlateral Trade Negotiations. 

In addition to dealing with tra- 
ditional market access questions, as 
others have, the Uruguay Round will: 
¢ tackle comprehensively the problems 

which tend to erode confidence in 

the system — agriculture and sub- 
sidies, among others; 

° take up, for the first time, nego- 
tiations on trade in services; 

¢ seek to make the GATT more 
responsive to developments in the 
trading environment, including poss- 
ible institutional changes. 

Some may wonder why so much 
importance is attached to negotiations 
on institutional issues. The reason is 
that we have much to gain from 
changes which will strengthen and 
provide greater confidence in the 
GATT system. For over 40 years, 
Australia and many other smaller 
trading nations have recognised that 
their best interests have been served 
by maintaining a commitment to the 
multilateral trading system. But the 
multilateral principles of fair play 
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have not been well kept over the past 
decade, and this has been of great 
concern to Australia. 

During those years, we have made 
plain our own commitment to the 
multilateral trading system. The 
reasons are simple: the world as a 
whole is a bigger market than any 
part of it, and though the opportun- 
ities created by restrictive trading 
blocs may suit those who belong to 
them, they do little for countries on 
the outside. The interests of all are 
best served through access to the mar- 
kets of all — access which is expand- 
ing, relatively free of trade barriers 
and which allows reasonable forecast 
to be made of the future market for 
exports. 

The rules of the GATT are framed 
to create this kind of trading environ- 
ment. The principles of fair and equal 
treatment for all ensure that relative 
economic might is neutralised to 
allow the most efficient, low cost pro- 
ducers to maximise their advantage. It 
is designed as a system where 
countries can commit themselves to 
investment decisions on production 
and development projects with confi- 
dence — the kind of confidence 
which is especially important to 
smaller and medium-sized trading 
countries like Australia. 

Given that we do not have the 
clout to dictate to the major trading 
countries on market opening ques- 
tions, an open, rules-based system is 
the best one in which to do business. 
This is what the GATT seeks to be, 
and this is why we are committed to 
it. 

The present operational framework 
of the GATT is basically sound, but 
not ideal. I will not detail here the 
present deficiencies of the system 
itself — or the greater deficiencies 
evident in commitment, even to exist- 
ing GATT principles, by the major 
traders, among others. Suffice to say 
the Uruguay Round is an acknowledg- 
ment that there is much that needs to 
be improved in the GATT system, 
and Australia in keeping with its com- 
mitment to mulilateralism is deter- 
mined to do its utmost to make the 
Round a success. 

While success is something which 
each country will no doubt wish to 
evaluate from its own standpoint at 
the conclusion of the Round, the 
extent of progress and likely prospects 
can be assessed at the Mid-Term 
Review. Let me explain where that 
fits in the overall picture. 
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As you will have gathered from my 
earlier remarks, the Uruguay Round is 
a four-year undertaking. In this 
regard, incidentally, it stands in 
marked contrast to its predecessor — 
the Tokyo Round — which did not 
have a pre-determined time limit and 
suffered significant loss of momentum 
during the mid-1970s. One of the 
objectives in setting a short-term pre- 
determined time-frame on this 
occasion was to keep pressure on the 
negotiations. This is also one of the 
motives underlying the staging of the 
ministerial Mid-Term Review, even 
though such a meeting was not fore- 
seen when the Round was launched. 

More than being a simple process 
review or stocktake of progress to 
date, the Mid-Term Review offers 
prospects that agreements may be 
reached and decisions implemented in 
some areas. This was one of the 
reasons why Australia was among the 
first countries to welcome the sugges- 
tion made by the US in early 1987 
that Ministers should meet around the 
end of this year in order to examine 
prospects for an “early harvest” package. 

The Punta del Este Declaration 
provides that agreements reached 
before the conclusion of the Round 
may be implemented on a provisional 
or definitive basis. However, the only 
subject accorded priority and specifi- 
cally identified at Punta del Este was 
tropical products. Traditionally this 
has been regarded by developing 
countries as a litmus test of developed 
countries’ sincerity and goodwill in 
liberalising trade in areas of interest to 
them. It remains important for that 
reason, though I would hasten to add, 
that Australia, as a country which has 
its own export interests and potential 
in tropical products, has worked hard 
to ensure that these are seen as genu- 
ine negotiations between exporters 
and importers and not simply a form 
of an extended preference system for 
developing countries. 

Convening of the Mid-Term 
Review has brought to light certain 
conflicts of interest and aspiration on 
the part of participants, particularly as 
regards their priorities for the Round. 
While most can agree that early pro- 
gress is possible and should be registered 
in some of the so-called framework 
areas, such as the functioning of the 
GATT system and dispute settlement 
processes, the major developed 
countries are looking to progress in 
subjects such as services and intellec- 
tual property rights. Key developing 
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countries, on the other hand, do not 
wish to see these new issues advanced 
at the expense of work on traditional 
subjects. This latter group for example 
includes efforts to bring trade in tex- 
tiles fully back under the umbrella of 
GATT disciplines. 

No one, however, is seriously dis- 
puting the reality that agriculture is a 
key subject in the Uruguay Round 
and that progress made in this area in 
the Mid-Term Review will have a 
vital bearing on the conduct of the 
Round as a whole. I want to sketch 
out briefly where matters stand on 
this subject which, as you are all 
aware, 1s one of fundamental import- 
ance to Australia. 

The Punta del Este Declaration 
described the objective for nego- 
tations in agriculture as improving 
market access and increasing disci- 
pline on the use of all direct and 
indirect subsidies including the 
phased reduction of their negative 
effects. Since then, there have been 
commitments to action in fora such as 
OECD ministerial council meetings 
and economic summits of the major 
industrialised countries. Detailed 
negotiating proposals have been tabled 
in Geneva. In May this year, the 
OECD Ministers agreed on, or 
restated the need for, the progressive 
and concerted reductions of agricul- 
tural support. They indicated the need 
for negotiations to arrive at a frame- 
work approach to reform, including 
short-term as well as long-term 
measures. These themes were further 
endorsed at the Toronto Economic 
Summit. 

As will be known, Australia was 
instrumental in the period prior to the 
launching of the Round for the 
emergence of the Cairns Group. We 
continue to chair its work program in 
Geneva as well, of course, as the 
major ministerial gatherings that have 
taken place in Ottawa and Bariloche. 
I will carry on that task next month 
in Budapest as well as in the context 
of the Montreal meeting. 

The Cairns Group role as the effec- 
tive third force in agriculture nego- 
tiations is now widely acknowledged. 
The Group has taken on the major 
task of bringing the United States and 
the EC closer towards a negotiable 
solution to the problems in trade in 
agriculture. 

The Group’s initial proposals were 
announced by the Prime Minister in 
Geneva last November, and in July of 
this year more detailed proposals 
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aimed at the Mid-Term Review were 
tabled in line with the work program 
agreed to at a ministerial meeting at 
Bariloche in February. The Mid-Term 
Review proposal identifies steps which 
can be taken progressively to achieve 
the full liberalisation of agricultural 
trade in the long term with effective 
rules and disciplines on market access 
and subsidies. It also proposed an 
immediate freeze on agricultural sup- 
port and initial steps along the reform 
path in 1989 and 1990 while the full 
details of the long-term regime are 
being negotiated. Other participants, 
including the US and the EC, have 
welcomed the Group’s proposal as a 
contribution to the negotiations and 
have commented favourably on cer- 
tain elements which it contains. 

The major obstacle to progress in 
the agriculture negotiations, however, 
has been the significant gap in the 
positions adopted by the US and the 
European Community. The US has 
offered a vision of zero support (with 
the exception of decoupled income 
payments and genuine food aid) by 
the year 2000. The EC sees this as 
going way too far — it would mean, 
for example, the complete dismantling 
of the fundamental mechanisms of 
the CAP, including two-price 
schemes, variable levies and export 
subsidies. The Community has instead 
proposed short-term actions, including 
unspecified reductions in aggregate 
levels of support for individual com- 
modities, but has given no sense of 
the pace or ultimate goal of long-term 
change. 

Following the recent informal 
meeting of Trade Ministers in 
Islamabad, I was able to report some 
movement on the part of the US 
which, for the first time, had indi- 
cated a preparedness to consider 
short-term measures such as a freeze 
and cutbacks in support, basing nego- 
uations on some of the policy-specific 
ideas in the Cairns Group proposal. It 
was at Islamabad that the United 


. States Trade representative, Clayton 


Yeutter, described the Group’s pro- 
posal as being in the “ballpark”, 
although he said some aspects would 
have to be modified. At the same 
time, Clayton Yeutter made it clear 
that United States’ agreement to 
short-term measures would only be on 
the basis that participants at Montreal 
agreed that the end goal of agricul- 
tural trade reform was the complete 
removal of market access barriers and 
trade distorting subsidies. 
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So the vital ingredients of a stand- 
off in the negotiations remain. It is 
against this background that the 
Cairns Group will be holding its next 
ministerial meeting in Budapest from 
November 10-12. Our task will be to 
identify possible ways of drawing the 
US and EC towards a positive out- 
come at Montreal. Such an outcome 
will require a commitment to the 
scope of a framework for the nego- 
tiations over the balance of the Round 
and, we hope, agreement to immedi- 
ate commitments over farm and trade 
policies along the lines of the freeze 
and cutbacks advocated in the Cairns 
Group proposal. 

Clearly, the going will be tough. 
Agriculture is a most sensitive issue 
and — in view of the magnitude of 
the problems which need to be over- 
come — ranks high on the inter- 
national political and economic 
agenda. While a number of govern- 
ments have begun to introduce posi- 
tive policy reforms in the course of 
this decade, the process is more likely 
to continue and gather pace if it is 
based on shared objectives and multi- 
lateral commitments. It is vital for the 
success of the Uruguay Round, and 
for the international trading system as 
a whole, that we succeed in these 
efforts. The Mid-Term Review rep- 
resents the most significant occasion 
since the launching of the Round to 
register and reinforce progress in this 
regard. 

While time is short, there will only 
be a few weeks for effective nego- 
tiation following the US presidential 
election, I remain optimistic that we 
can make progress at Montreal, 
although expectations must be kept 
within reasonable bounds. One point 
on which I can be sure is that the 
outcome from Montreal will be the 
best that the Cairns Group, and Aus- 
tralia in its role as chairman, is able to 
obtain in circumstances which are 
governed largely by the attitudes of 
the majors. 

I would have to acknowledge also 
that in some respects the timing of 
the Mid-Term Review is not ideal. 
We are acutely aware that the capacity 
of the US to provide leadership may 
be significantly diminished by the 
changes that will occur in the admin- 
istration following the presidential 
election. This would be unfortunate, 
since the US to some extent created 
the impetus for early agreements at 
the Mid-Term Review; and also 
because a strong voice is needed to 
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counter the view put earlier by the 
EC that there should be no progress 
on anything unless there was progress 
on everything. This view has become 
somewhat discredited but it has not 
entirely disappeared. It has the poten- 
tial to seriously limit expectations at 
Montreal. 

Another factor which has a bearing 
on prospects for reform in agriculture 
is the drought in North America. The 
drought has pushed up commodity 
prices so that the pressure for reform 
generated by the diastrous prices of a 
couple of years ago is diminished. We 
cannot afford to allow these changed 
market circumstances to deflect the 
attention of negotiators from their 
reform efforts. Unless there are nego- 
tiated changes in farm policies, we 
know the problems will return with 
the rain. 

We have stressed that this is the 
time to sort out the structural prob- 
lems when reasonable prices give 
farmers the capacity to cope with 
change. This is the point we will 
make at the Mid-Term Review, and 
we hope we can get the US and the 
EC to listen to it. 

As I have stressed many times to 
audiences in Australia and overseas, 
including at the 40th anniversary cel- 
ebrations of the GATT last Novem- 
ber, the reform of agricultural trade is 
not Australia’s sole objective in these 
negotiations. By way of rounding out 
the coverage of these remarks, I will 
touch briefly on some of the other 
issues which we have been dealing 
with. 

Australia has embarked on a major 
effort in Geneva and through our 
posts overseas to focus attention on 
the tariff and non-tariff barriers facing 
trade in natural resource-based prod- 
ucts (NRBPs). These include the for- 
estry, metals, minerals and energy 
products which are the essential input 
to industrial production. However, the 
trade distortions in some areas, like 
coal and steel, are as bad or worse 
than they are for agriculture. These 
are particular problems for Australia, 
since NRBPs comprise nearly half our 
exports, and yet had it not been for 
our efforts the sector would very prob- 
ably have received very little serious 
considerations. 

As I mentioned earlier, for the first 
time in GATT negotiations, attempts 
have begun to create rules for trade in 
services. Again, Australia has been in 
the forefront of the negotiations. We 
have tabled the outline of a services 
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agreement to illustrate the framework 
and the principles which could apply 
to the services sector. At the 
Islamabad meeting, I was asked to 
lead the discussion on this item, and I 
think the principles we have put for- 
ward will be accepted at Montreal. 
These include principles such as non- 
discrimination, national treatment, 
and.the provision of greater trans- 
parency in rules and regulations 
affecting services trade. 

These are initiatives which have 
extended the activities I described to 
the Parliament in April. Also, we have 
followed up other proposals tabled 
earlier in the negotiating process. For 
example, the Prime Minister in 
Geneva last October called for all 
countries to reduce the effective rates 
of assistance to their industries. This 
has since been elaborated in an Aus- 
tralian proposal tabled in the nego- 
tiations which envisages that the 
effective rate of assistance would be 
used to measure the outcome of nego- 
tiations to reduce barriers to market 
access. 

While visible protection through the 
tariff has been falling in many 
countries, not-so-visible assistance 
through non-tariff measures has 
increased. Countries need to reduce 
all forms of assistance, and not just 
the most visible ones. The effective 
rate of assistance measures the net 
support provided to an industry for its 
output and on the inputs it uses. Two 
Australian publications have been 
widely distributed internationally in 
1988 to make this point. 

Finally, in outlining the initiatives 
that we have taken I want to mention 
the efforts we have made to bring the 
GATT out of itself, if you like, and to 
give it a status in the minds of poli- 
ticlans and businessmen that in some 
way equates with its responsibilities as 
the only international body negotiat- 
ing intergovernmental contractual 
obligations on the conduct of inter- 
national trade. 

One way to do this is through insti- 
tutional reform. To achieve this, Aus- 
tralia has proposed that all countries 
be subject to periodic and regular 
reviews of their trade policies to dem- 
onstrate to themselves the extent to 
which those policies advance or 
hinder the liberalisation and expan- 
sion of world trade. We also favour a 
process of institutional cooperation 
between the GATT, the World Bank 
and the IMF to ensure that there is 
total harmony in the trade-related 
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policies of the three organisations. We 
are pleased to see many of our ideas 
being picked up in the agreed initiat- 
ives emerging in this area. 

As will be evident, the Uruguay 
Round has a most comprehensive 
agenda. The Round deals with a 
number of subjects which are of vital 
interest to Australia. It offers the 
opportunity to continue GATT’s work 
on the liberalisation of tariff and non- 
tariff barriers and to further the cause 
of fair trade. It offers the prospect of 
bringing farm trade under more effec- 
tive GATT rules and winding back 
those measures which have corrupted 
world agricultural markets over the 
past 40 years. And it can extend 


multilateral discipline into new and 
fast growing areas such as trade in 
Services. 

The Mid-Term Review is an 
important checkpoint in this process 
and has developed its own head of 
steam. 

The challenge for Montreal is to 
balance success in the short term with 
the maximum possible outcome over 
the full course of the Round. This 
will require a fine measure of judg- 
ment, but I believe that it is a chal- 
lenge that we can meet provided there 
is genuine commitment on the part of 
the key players. 

In this regard, I will close with a 
final reference to agriculture. We 
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have experienced a so-called limited 
subsidy war in recent years — 
between the United States and the 
Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) 
of the EEC which has seen Australia 
and other fair trading nations 
Squeezed in international markets or 
locked out of emerging markets. 
Unless there is a real commitment to 
negotiations on agriculture, and satis- 
factory progress made, the United 
States has threatened to escalate this 
so-called limited war and establish a 
farm program matching the Common 
Agricultural Policy of the European 
Community. Australia and the rest of 
the world simply cannot afford to let 
that happen. wi 
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Australia in the Asia- 
Pacific region 


Address by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
World Affairs Council and 
Asia Society, in Washington, 
on October 7. 







_or most of the 200 years since 

$ European settlement, Australia 
Bae fought against the reality of its 
own geography. We have thought of 
ourselves, and have been thought of 
by just about everyone else, as an 
Anglophonic and Anglophilic outpost 
— tied by history, language, culture, 
economics and emotion to Europe 
and North America. 

But the reality is otherwise. 
Although we will always remain con- 
scious of our role and responsibilities 
as members of the Western alliance, 
in terms of our own immediate geo- 
political and strategic interests we are 
an integral part of the Asia-Pacific 
region. In economic and trade terms, 
our future is heavily dependent on 
how we develop our relationships in 
the Asia-Pacific region. And in terms 
of all the rest of the complex web of 
bilateral and multilateral relationships 
that, quite apart from security and 
economics, are involved in good inter- 
national citizenship, the relationships 
that increasingly matter most to us are 
those that flow from our position in 
that segment of the globe encompass- 
ing Oceania, South-East Asia and 
North Asia. 

What I want to talk to you about 
today, necessarily very sketchily in the 
time available, is how Australia is 
adjusting to that reality — how we see 
our own future, how I think others in 
the region see us, where we are going 
in our relationship with the region, 
and what that means for the rest of 
the world, in particular the United 
States. 

Let me make it clear at the outset 
what I mean by the Asia-Pacific 
region. Although it is obviously poss- 
ible to embrace by that expression 
more than half the entire surface of 
the world and most of its population 
(by including North and South Amer- 
ica and everything in the Asian conti- 
nent east of the Bosporus), the 
Asia-Pacific that I am talking about is 
essentially the Western Pacific, 
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embracing three particular sub- 
regions: North Asia (including Japan, 
China, Korea, Taiwan and Hong 
Kong), South-East Asia (including 
Indo-China and the six ASEAN 
countries) and the South Pacific 
(including Australia, New Zealand 
and the other 13 independent island 
countries that together constitute the 
South Pacific Forum, as well as some 
French and US administered 
territories). 

The Soviet Union, of course, also 
has a geographic presence in North 
Asia, and there is an obvious sense in 
which any discussion of the Asia- 
Pacific region which excludes the 
United States of America from the 
definition is incomplete, but to deal 
satisfactorily with the role of the 
superpowers in the region, and 
Australia’s relations with them, are 
simply beyond the compass of my 
speech today. The issues I want to 
address are, rather, whether Australia 
should, and whether it can, ever 
become genuinely integrated with the 
geographic region of which it is part, 
notwithstanding all the differences of 
history, culture and the rest that so 
obviously separate us. 

In assessing Australia’s relative size, 
and clout, in the Asia-Pacific region, 
the picture depends, as so often, on 
the angle from which it is taken. Our 
land area, roughly the size of the 
whole continental US, is huge by any 
standard, but we have a population of 
only 16 million, and it 1s concentrated 
around our eastern and southern 
coastal fringe: it is as if the population 
of the US was that of Texas alone, 
and concentrated in a ring of medium 
size cities stretching in an arc from 
Boston to San Diego. 

That population is enough, 
nonetheless, to make us appear huge 
from the perspective of the South 
Pacific. The three largest other 


countries in the South Pacific — New 


Zealand, Papua New Guinea and Fiji 
— have between them less than half 
our population, and all the others 
together add less than another mil- 
lion. Our economy is more than five 
times the size of the rest of the South 
Pacific (if New Zealand is excluded, 
more than 25) and our military 
capacity quite unrivalled. 

When one turns the focus to South- 
East Asia, the picture is rather differ- 
ent. Our population of 16 million 
suddenly looks very small — com- 
pared with 167 million Indonesians, 
and another 200 million for the other 
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South-East Asian countries combined. 
But in economic terms we are still 
very significant: our GDP of $US194 
billion is 2⁄2 times the size of 
Indonesia's, and almost exactly the 
size of all the ASEANs combined. 
Militarily we can at least hold our 
own: although we have fewer armed 
services personnel, compare our air 
force of 148 fixed wing combat air- 
craft with the ASEAN total of 588, 
and our navy of 12 large surface com- 
bat ships and six submarines with the 
ASEAN total of 44 surface ships. Nor 
does the picture substantially change 
if we add in the countries of Indo- 
China as well, although Vietnam has 
a large air force as well as a large 
land army. 

It is only in the context of North 
Asia that Australia looks small, but 
then so does most of the rest of the 
world! Our 16 million pale into insig- 
nificance beside the 122 million of 
Japan, not to mention the 1060 mil- 
lion of the People’s Republic of 
China; our GDP is less than one- 
tenth the size of Japan’s, and our 
military capacity is only around, on a 
very rough measure, about one- 
fortieth that of Japan, Korea and PRC 
combined, quite apart from the Soviet 
Far East. 

A lot of these figures can be mis- 
leading — particularly those that 
compare military manpower and hard- 
ware without taking into account the 
quality of the equipment and the 
training, which in Australia’s case 
contribute to a very formidable fight- 
ing capacity. And regional aggregates 
do not of course imply that we expect 
in reality to deal with the sub-regions 
en bloc in any respect — other than 
perhaps through friendly joint exercises! 

But the general picture is clear 
enough: Australia is a big power in 
the South Pacific, a significant power 
in South-East Asia, and at best a 
medium-sized player in North Asia. 
Overall, in the Asia-Pacific context as 
I have described it, we can best be 
thought of as a significant middle 
power. 

Much more could be said than I 
have already about the extraordinary 
diversity of the Asia-Pacific region, 
embracing as it does dozens of differ- 
ent cultural, economic and govern- 
mental systems, across a range from 
vulnerable island micro-states to glo- 
bal economic and political powers. 

But I should have said enough 
already to make it clear that from an 
Australian perspective, the question of 
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“integration” into the Asia-Pacific 
region is not a matter of instant 
choice, capable of immediate achieve- 
ment — it is more a matter of state of 
mind, of process, and of incremental 
progress. 

What matters is whether we do in 
fact choose to adopt a cast of mind 
that recognises that our future lies, 
inevitably, in Australia becoming 
more and more closely integrated with 
the region of which we are geographi- 
cally so inescapably a part; or whether 
rather we maintain a cast of mind that 
sees ourselves as first and foremost a 
transplanted European nation. My 
point is essentially that we have no 
choice, and the faster that any 
lingering nostalgia for the “European 
outpost” model is dropped the better. 
Our cultural, economic and military 
linkages with Europe and North 
America will remain of basic import- 
ance. But there is no necessary con- 
tradiction between this and the 
growth in and transformation of our 
relationship to our region, which must 
be pursued if we are to shape and 
secure our future. 

In terms of our defence, security 
and strategic interests, that kind of 
thinking has already pretty well taken 
hold. Working within a framework of 
formal alliances (of which that with 
the United States remains the most 
important) we pay close attention to 
developing and maintaining good 
relations with our regional neigh- 
bours. In this respect we have not 
only made it plain to all comers that 
we support the continued US pres- 
ence in the Philippines and else- 
where, as enhancing regional security 
and stability, but we have also sought 
to develop a credible defence capacity 
of our own, and to carry our share of 
the burden of regional defence. 

Our involvement in regional 
defence includes participation in the 
Five Power Defence Arrangement 
which, in South-East Asia, connect 
Malaysia, Singapore, Australia, New 
Zealand, the UK; and our South 
Pacific Defence Cooperation Pro- 
gram, which involves, among other 
things, training assistance, supply of 
equipment (e.g. the Pacific patrol boat 
program) and intelligence support. 

One of the main cornerstones of 
our regional defence arrangement 
continues to be, of course, the 
ANZUS Treaty, which is alive and 
well, as between Australia and the 
US, and Australia and New Zealand, 
if not, for the moment, in its third leg 
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between the US and New Zealand. 
The defence relationship between 
Australia and New Zealand has tra- 
ditionally been extremely close, and 
on the basis that New Zealand con- 
tinues to bring a significant defence 
capability of its own to common 
security tasks, can be expected to 
remain so in the future. 

In economic and trade terms there 
is, again, already a significant measure 
of integration between Australia and 
its region. In the South Pacific we 
are, as you would expect, overwhelm- 
ingly the major trading partner of our 
regional neighbours. In the North 
Pacific, Japan — with its manufactur- 
ing economy almost completely comp- 
lementary to our own traditional 
resource and commodity based econ- 
omy — has been for many years our 
major trading partner. We have strong 
continuing links with the similarly 
complementary economies of Korea 
and Taiwan, and we have a fast devel- 
oping economic relationship, 
matching our political one, with the 
People’s Republic of China. 

The trade linkages with South-East 
Asian countries — many of which are 
competitive commodity exporters — 
are, by comparison, rather less well 
developed. But, overall, Asian 
countries take some 50 per cent of 
our exports and supply 40 per cent of 
our imports. 

The question we have to confront, 
however, 1s whether we have taken 
sufficient advantage of our position as 
part of the economically fastest- 
growing region in the world. The 
challenge for us is to broaden our tra- 
ditional trading base with the region, 
beyond commodities to manufacturing 
and services, and to seize the oppor- 
tunities created not only by the rapid 
growth in industrial development of 
our neighbours but also by the struc- 
tural adjustment we are demanding of, 
and achieving in, the Australian econ- 
omy. Above all we have to remember 
that in the unsentimental field of 
trade and economic relations, 
countries are judged by what they can 
offer — and we will not be invited to 
a larger share of the table unless we 
competitively earn our place. 

That is not to say there is no room 
at all for sentiment in international 
relations. There is another dimension 
to foreign policy which is not necess- 
arily tied — though it can be — to 
the kind of geo-political and economic 
interests I have been talking about so 
far. I refer to the relationships that 
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countries develop with each other 
because they want to be, or at least be 
seen to be, what I describe as “good 
international citizens”. 

Australia brings to bear, in its 
relations with the Asia-Pacific region 
as elsewhere, a set of democratic and 
humanitarian values which Americans 
will readily recognise and appreciate. 
Those values influence, among other 
things, our concern to assist with refu- 
gee flows (which we have assisted on 
a disproportionately large scale); our 
large aid contributions, especially to 
the South Pacific; our contribution to 
the development of regional environ- 
mental protection standards; our con- 
cern to promote and encourage high 
standards of human rights observance; 
and our active promotion of a variety 
of peace and disarmament initiatives 
(e.g. the South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone) not wholly related to our own 
security concerns. 

But at the same time we have to 
appreciate that our active commit- 
ment to democratic, liberal and 
humanitarian values tends also to act 
as a limiting factor on full scale inte- 
gration with the region, given the 
enormous strength and richness of the 
indigenous cultures and government 
traditions of many of our neighbours, 
many of which are not receptive to 
externally sourced judgments of their 
societies. 

When looking to the future course 
of our relationship with the Asia- 
Pacific region — that is to say, in 
looking as we must to the further 
development of common defence and 
security arrangements, at the expan- 
sion of more broadly based trade, and 
at the prospect of cooperative sol- 
utions to a variety of other local, 
regional and global problems — what 
probably matters more than any insti- 
tutional arrangement are the values 
and attitudes that each side brings to 
bear. 

While there is of course a sense in 
which all these matters will be 
ultimately determined by hard-headed 
assessments of national interest — 
whether it be economic, political, stra- 
tegic or social interests involved — 
the pace, and sometimes the direction, 
of change can be very much influ- 
enced by the perceptions that decision 
makers in different countries have of 
each other. 

Just as in the past too many gener- 
ations of Australian businessmen, poli- 
ticians and officials have turned their 
eyes first to North America and Eur- 
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ope, and overlooked the abundant 
opportunities for interaction in their 
own region, so too has it been the 
case — in North and South East-Asia, 
if not the South Pacific — that too 
many generations of government and 
business decision makers have seen 
Australia as in, but not really of, the 
region. 

Those respective perceptions have 
been very rapidly broken down in 
recent years, especially with the disap- 
pearance in the late 1960s of 
Australia’s racially discriminatory 
“White Australia” immigration policy, 
a policy which had not only both 
denied us access to an enormous pool 
of talented, resourceful and well- 
connected new citizens, but caused 
deep and lingering resentment 
throughout the region. 

It is crucial that perceptions and 
attitudes continue to soften — to 
become more open and tolerant on 
both sides — if further major progress 
in Australia’s multi-dimensional inte- 
gration into the region is to be ever 
achieved. One of the most potentially 
damaging inhibitors to that process for 
many years has unfortunately 
occurred in recent months with the 
opening up again in Australia of a 
major public debate on immigration 
policy, a debate in which the now 
accepted racially non-discriminatory 
principle has been called in question 
by some highly visible spokesmen for 
various political and other interests. 

This has occurred in a way, and 
with a stridency, which is already hav- 
ing an adverse impact in Asia on 
investment decisions, business 
migration applications and interest in 
the purchase of Australian education 
services. The Government of which I 
am part has confronted the issue head 
on and made it absolutely plain, as I 
do again today, that no change to our 
non-discriminatory policy can, or ever 
will, be contemplated, But the whole 
affair has shown just how fragile 
regional relationships can be when 
different cultural and emotional cur- 
rents are running. 

There are many different specific 
aspects of the question of Australia’s 
integration into the Asia-Pacific 
region which would justify further dis- 
cussion in an appropriate forum, but 
there is one with particular interest 
for an American audience which I 
think deserves a brief concluding dis- 
cussion — and that is the question of 
Asia-Pacific economic cooperation, 
which has had a strong new lease of 
life in recent times. 
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There are as many different scen- 
arios of possible new forms of Asia- 
Pacific economic cooperation as there 
are people thinking, writing and 
talking on the topic. Most of them 
involve Australia as no more than one 
among many potential players, and 
many involve a wider conception of 
the Asia-Pacific region than the West- 
ern Pacific rim that I have been 
focusing on in this discussion, but the 
central relevance of this whole issue 
to Australia’s long-term future in the 
region hardly needs emphasising. 

The resurgence of interest we have 
seen in the topic has been the product 
of a number of factors, including the 
strengthening of regional economic 
integration which 1s occurring in Eur- 
ope and North America; substantial 
trading imbalances among major 
world economies (including those in 
the Pacific region); the increased 
importance of Japan as an engine of 
economic growth in the Pacific; the 
increased significance of some 
regional economies, including in par- 
ticular, the Asian Newly Industrialis- 
ing Economies; and the interest of a 
number of countries in contributing 
to a stronger regional voice in the 
Uruguay Round. 

In response to these developments a 
number of proposals have been 
floated. In the last year alone, to refer 
to only a few major examples, former 
Prime Minister Nakasone has 
suggested forming a Pacific Forum 
for Economic and Cultural Cooper- 
ation; former Canadian Minister for 
International Trade Carney has pro- 
posed an Asian Pacific Wisemen’s 
Group; and Secretary of State Shultz 
has suggested intergovernmental! 
exchanges in such specific areas of 
transportation and telecommuni- 
cations, as well as establishing a 
Pacific Basin Forum. There have also 
been a number of informal proposals 
for concluding, or at least examining, 
Free Trade Agreements (FTAs) in the 
region. For example, the idea of a 
US-Japan FTA has been looked at by 
the US International Trade Com- 
mission and is being examined by Jap- 
anese Ministries. 

There is an obvious need for Aus- 
tralia to pay close attention to the 
various proposals which have been 
brought forward, be they for new 
institutional arrangements or ideas for 
new trading arrangements. Free Trade 
Agreements can give rise to signifi- 
cant benefits both to participants and 
third countries through more efficient 
allocation of resources among partici- 











pating countries, economies of scale 
and by providing a general stimulus to 
economic growth. Our own experi- 
ence with the Australian New Zea- 
land Closer Economic Relations and 
Trade Agreement has demonstrated 
the benefits which can be derived 
from freeing trade barriers between 
neighbours. ASEAN is, of course, 
seeking to achieve similar objectives 
through its program of closer econ- 
omic cooperation. 

At the same time, there may be 
legitimate concerns by countries out- 
side such arrangements that trade: 
diversion will affect important export 
markets. It is important that any 
arrangements which are considered 
take account of these concerns; that 
they remain outward looking; and that 
they support and strengthen the pro- 
cess of multilateral trade liberalisation. 

The task of building stronger econ- 
omic institutional arrangements in the 
region will involve a major challenge 
given the disparities in levels of econ- 
omic development, the degree of gov- 
ernment involvement in economic 
affairs and political and cultural dif- 
ferences, and there are a number of 
special sensitivities involved. In the 
short term, ıt may be most effective to 
proceed carefully by building dialogue 
and mutual understanding in a variety 
of ways and strengthening existing 
institutions such as the Pacific Econ- 
omic Cooperation Conference. 

I cannot stress enough that such 
proposals for regional economic inte- 
gration must not be considered as a 
substitute for the establishment of 
greater global economic integration 
especially through liberalised trading 
arrangements. The Uruguay Round 
remains the key to economic success, 
and failure in this Round would have 
grave implications for all countries, in 
the Asia-Pacific region and globally. 

A regional dialogue can help bolster 
efforts to achieve liberalised trade on 
a global basis, by helping to ensure 
that countries of the region are not 
tempted or forced into separate 
arrangements on a bilateral or limited 
mulitlateral basis which would dis- 
criminate against others. But, if 
regarded as an end in itself, a regional 
perspective on integration can be the 
enemy of multilateralism. 

Whatever may be the attractions 
and imperatives of regional inte- 
gration generally for Australia. In the 
Asia-Pacific region, when it comes to 
economic and trade matters, the ulti- 
mate goal of integration cannot be 
anything short of global. a 
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his is not my first visit to your 
E country but it is my first visit as 
Foreign Minister of Australia. I have 
made a special point of coming here 
very early in my term of office simply 
because I believe that neighbours 
should be good neighbours — 
working together to make a 
relationship decreed by geography as 
mutually beneficial as possible. 

While I am new in this job, 
Australia is hardly new in this region. 
We are already neighbours with a 
long history of political, economic and 
personal connections. Our contacts 
with South-East Asia go back much 
further than most people realise, to 
the early Macassar traders. Within 
living memory, our connections have 
developed through our longstanding 
membership of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, through our shared 
experience in battle and our 
continued commitment to regional 
security. 

We are both members of the Five 
Power Defence Arrangement which 
continue to serve us well. We have 
sent Australians to help Malaysia not 
just because we felt the need to help a 
friend in need but also because we 
have seen it as in our interests to do 
so. The security of Malaysia matters 
to us. The arrangements are kept up 
because they serve all our interests. 

Two-way trade between Australia 
and Malaysia is expanding at a 
healthy rate. The value of two-way 
trade in 1987-88 was $1.2 billion and 
it is almost in balance. This 1s a good 
result, but the fact remains that we 
each have only a very small share of 
the other’s import market. This 
suggests that we have a lot more work 
to do in building the sort of 
diversified and integrated commercial 
relationship that is appropriate for two 
countries which share this dynamic 
region, and I will return to this theme 
later. 

As well as strategic and economic 
links, there is of course a considerable 
network of established human contacts 








between us. In the 1950s the first 
Colombo Plan students began to 
appear in Australian universities and 
the first Australian volunteers began 
to live in Asia amongst Asians. The 
students and volunteers were joined by 
tourists, by traders, and by immigrants. 

Today at any given time there are 
some 20 000 overseas students in 
Australia, most from South-East Asia 
and most of those from Malaysia. This 
number is growing and we are 
looking for new and more imaginative 
ways of expanding such mutually 
beneficial interchange. Similarly, 
there is at any time a large number of 
Australians living, working and 
travelling in South-East Asia. 
Tourism, in both directions, is very 
important to all of us. 

Australia and Malaysia also share 
interests in regional issues such as 
Cambodia, in relation to which, as 
you may know, Australia has moved 
to co-sponsor this year’s resolution at 
the UN General Assembly. Australia 
has also been a stalwart supporter on 
the outflow of people from Indo-China. 

Perhaps the most immediately 
significant of all the issues on which 
we are working together is the fight 
we are both waging for our 
international trading rights. In the 
field of trade diplomacy, we do have 
important mutual interests. Both 
Australia and Malaysia recognise that 
the liberalisation of international trade 
is essential to sustained world trade 
and economic growth. The 
achievement of tangible results at the 
mid-term review of the Uruguay 
Round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations in Montreal in 
December is crucial to the ultimate 
success of the Round. Progress on 
issues such as agriculture, and 
particularly tropical products, will be 
evidence that real efforts towards 
trade liberalisation are being made. 

The Cairns Group of Fair Traders 
in Agriculture, of which both our 
countries are members, has and will 
play a crucial role in achieving 
agricultural reforms. The proposal for 
mid-term review action on 
agricultural trade, which was 
developed by the Cairns Group 
members, outlines a balanced and 
integrated framework for reform, and 
we are working together very 
effectively, as we have to, to 
encourage both the US and the EC to 
achieve genuine progress in reforming 
agricultural trade. 

All this adds up to a substantial 
basis for our existing good relations. 
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But it is sull in many ways only a 
basis, and we need to keep working to 
build on that basis a more extensive, 
diverse and mature relationship. 

This is especially so, given that the 
region, and every country within it, 1s 
changing as fast as it is. Some people 
fear change, but my belief — and that 
of the Australian Government — 1s 
that change creates opportunities and 
challenges. today I want to suggest to 
you that change gives us a chance to 
broaden, deepen and give more vigour 
to our bilateral and regional ties as a 
basis for the future. Change inevitably 
brings out some strains and 
misunderstandings but eventually it 
can bring us all together in a stronger 
and closer relationship. 

It is important to appreciate at the 
outset just how much scope there is 
for further growth and development 
in our respective relationships: despite 
all the associations of the past and 
present, the baselines are still pretty 
low. 

Taken as a whole, the countries of 
ASEAN represent only around 6 per 
cent of Australia’s total trade, which 1s 
really surprinsingly small given their 
geographic proximity and their 
generally favourable economic 
performance in recent times. 
Investment flows are also relatively 
small, with the only major exchange 
occurring with Singapore, and most of 
this being portfolio investment. Our 
major trading partners are the 
industrial zones of North Asia, North 
America and Eruope, rather than each 
other. 

I don’t think it is an exaggeration 
to say that the ASEAN countries’ own 
reliance on the majors seems to have 
led them to the view that Australia ts 
a small player in the region, with a 
commercial relationship that does not 
require a lot of their attention. 

I suspect, moreover, that the 
countries of ASEAN still tend to see 
Australia in 1960s terms, 1.€. as a 
country with rigid trade and industry 
policies, inefficient manufacturing and 
service industries, and a recalcitrant 
labour force. 

In this way they have, perhaps, 
tended to not notice the changes that 
are occurring in the Australian 
economy and in the Australia/ASEAN 
commercial relationship, to 
undervalue its potential and to 
approach the dialogue with Australia 
as a low priority, an occasion for 
focusing on particular industry policy 
issues or claims for concessions based 
on perceived trade imbalances, rather 
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than for continually re-evaluating the 
commercial potential of the 
relationship. 

These circumstances are changing 
in two quite basic ways. First, with 
varying degrees of speed, ASEAN 
countries are, as we all know, 
industrialising and taking advantage of 
new-found comparative advantage in 
labour-intensive manufactures. 

And second, Australian policies of 
deregulation and liberalisation are 
making for a much more competitive 
environment which is placing our 
manufacturing and services sectors in 
a better position to join with ASEAN 
in a more complex commercial 
relationship. 

These changes mean, in short, that 
the rather stereotyped view of Aus- 
tralia which has tended to exist until 
now throughout South-East Asia is 
out of date, and the impressions that 
have existed of the limited commer- 
cial potential in our relationship are 
in need of reassessment. 

I want to highlight just how Aus- 
tralia is restructuring its economy to 
reduce our dependence on commodity 
exports. We are looking to do more 
downstream processing of our raw 
materials in Australia and to establish 
new industries based on our high 
standards of education and technology. 

We are planning a wholly new 
emphasis on trade in services — not 
only tourism but also education, a 
whole variety of professional services, 
communications, and in particular 
telecommunications, where highly 
developed Australian technology and 
managerial expertise have proved very 
marketable around the world. 

Deregulation of the banking sector 
and the floating of the Australian dol- 
lar occurred early in the life of the 
Labor Government and we 
announced in May this year a major 
program of microeconomic reforms, 
including lowering of assistance to 
industry and a comprehensive review 
of company taxation. We have also 
been responsive to ASEAN concerns 
in proposing changes to the Foreign 
Tax Credit system. 

And we have, not least through the 
Accord we have struck and main- 
tained with the Trade Union Move- 
ment over the past five years, restored 
growth, reduced inflation, improved 
company profitability, dramatically 
increased employment, and generated 
a high level of investment activity. 

It is appropriate that I emphasise 
these changes today because for many 
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years Malaysia, among others, has 
been critical of Australia’s industry 
assistance policies and has seen them 
as barriers to the development of two- 
way trade. | want to emphasise that 
Australian industry policy has 
changed direction in a fundamental 
way. Protection for the manufacturing 
sector is being reduced by about one- 
third while at the same time the 
developing countries’ tariff preference 
has been maintained. By 1992 most 
ASEAN products will face tariffs no 
higher than 10 per cent, and all 
import quotas are to be eliminated by 
1995. 

The trade imbalance with ASEAN 
is rapidly being corrected, and on pre- 
sent trends will in fact be in ASEAN’s 
favour in the next year or so: the cur- 
rent account is already in ASEAN’s 
favour. 

I hope that the full extent of these 
changes is recognised in Malaysia and 
that it helps in promoting a new 
understanding of the commercial 
potential in the relationship. The 
changes will mean an Australia which 
is in a much better position to partici- 
pate with Malaysia in building a more 
complex bilateral commercial relation- 
ship. The changes will also create 
important market opportunities for 
Malaysia at a ume when your new 
export industries are beginning to 
make their mark in world markets, 
and at a time when you should be 
exploring alternatives, in particular to 
the US market, given that US demand 
will probably slow as it comes to grips 
with the trade and budget deficits of 
that country. 

It is worth remembering that the 
Australian import market presently 
amounts to $40 billion, and is the 
fifth largest in the Western Pacific 
Rim. 

An expansion of our commercial 
relationship will not happen automati- 
cally. It will require the concerted 
efforts of our respective business com- 
munities and encouragement by gov- 
ernments through policies that 
facilitate trade and investment flows. 

I know that some of you are already 
following up on these new opportun- 
ities. but there is much to be done. 
The commercial relationship that I 
would like to see develop between our 
two countries is one where two-way 
investment plays a bigger part. 

We have the beginnings of such a 
relationship with some large Aus- 
tralian companies operating in 
Malaysias, such as BHP/Lysaght, ACI 






and Ansell. I am also aware of grow- 
ing Malaysia investment in Australia. 


Recent moves by the Malaysian 
Government to improve the invest- 
ment climate have been welcomed by 
Australian firms. This is the sort of 
flexible approach that is required on 
the part of governments if we are to 
meet our common objectives of more 
outward-looking and robust economies. 


I have said already that one of the 
most Important areas where we see 
scope for expanding our economic 
links is in trade in services. Education, 
communications, tourism and the 
exchange of all kinds of professional 
services hold out the prospect not 
only of great mutual economic benefit 
but also throw into sharp relief the 
fundamental significance of the 
human contacts which have histori- 
cally provided so much of the fabric 
of our bilateral relations. The poten- 
tial is enormous, and so therefore is 
the incentive for us both to make 
every effort to understand and 
appreciate the other, and to transcend 
the differences to which our different 
cultures and traditions inevitably give 
rise. 


We have to frankly acknowledge 
that one of the things that matter 
most in this respect is how we in Aus- 
tralia are seen by you to react to the 
presence in our midst of people of 
different racial background to the 
European majority, You will all have 
seen reports of differing opinions in 
Australia recently on the subject of 
Asian migration, and I have no doubt 
that those reports have given rise to 
some concern. 


It would not be appropriate for me 
to here embark upon a detailed dis- 
cussion of Australian domestic poli- 
tics, or for that matter to regale you 
with the views of those who do not 
represent mainstream Australia as it is 
today and who most certainly do not 
represent the direction in which Aus- 
tralia is moving — although we do, of 
course, have people in our country 
with extreme views, as do you. 


What I do want to do is to put that 
discussion in its proper context. I 
want to make it quite clear that Aus- 
tralia has a large and respected Asian 
community which forms an integral 
part of our society. It is a community 
which has been influenced by their 
fellow Australians and which has 
exercised influence on them. Australia 
welcomes people from all over the 
world, and particularly from our own 
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region. As I told the United Nations 
General Assembly three weeks ago: 

“Racial prejudice and discrimi- 
nation have no place in any contem- 
porary society, and have none in my 
country today. Over twenty years ago, 
bipartisan agreement was achieved 
within Australia to bring to an end 
the abhorrent but long offically- 
sanctioned racially restrictive immi- 
gration policy. I bring here now on 
behalf of my Government the solemn 
undertaking, recently confirmed by 
resolution of both Houses of our 
national Parliament, that never again 
shall we allow race to be used as a 
criterion in the exercise of our sover- 
eign right to decide who shall enter 
our country.” 

Today Australia is a country rich in 
new as well as old traditions. We 
maintain with pride and determi- 
nation the best of our old traditions. 
We believe in representative govern- 
ment, equality before the law, social 
justice for all, and in the freedom of 
the individual. We believe that while 
individuals must accept some restric- 
tions in order to make society work, 
the State exists to serve all the indi- 


viduals which make it up. We also 
believe that our country has been 
greatly enriched by all the new influ- 
ences which our immigrants have 
brought with them. Australia is a 
livelier, wealthier, more tolerant and 
more interesting country as a result. 
Australia does not want to lecture 
people on how to run their countries 
nor do we intend to interfere in their 
domestic affairs. We do, however, take 
very seriously the UN Charter and 
other international instruments which 
we have signed. I know that there is 
no single view of morality and I 
would be the last one to try to impose 
one. There are, however, certain basic 
principles which have been recognised 
by the international community as 
fundamental human rights. We 
believe that the promotion of those 
rights on a global, non-selective basis 
serves not only important humani- 
tarian objectives but also contributes 
in a tangible way to the recognition of 
our common humanity and the 
deepening of bilateral relations. 
There is no doubt scope on both 
sides to work towards a better under- 
standing of each other. In Australia 


we are doing this through, for 
example, the emphasis the Govern- 
ment places on Asian Studies pro- 
grams in education. This is but one 
way in which Australia is recognising 
its place in the Asian region and 
working towards improving our 
understanding of the region. 

We are increasingly becoming 
closer economically. We have great 
Opportunities to build up a wider 
trading relationship based on the 
classical maxim of exchanging what 
we each produce best. We have a lot 
to learn from Asia and a lot to gain. 
The opening further of our respective 
markets will serve as an important 
catalyst for the development of closer 
relations generally. 

I see our future as one which is 
increasingly interdependent economi- 
cally as well as linked more and more 
in cultural and human terms. It will 
be a partnership amongst friends 
which benefits us all in many ways. 
Problems can be easier to manage 
where they are set against a relation- 
ship that has more depth and sub- 
stance, and that should be our joint 
goal. 3 
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Evans, visited Thailand from October 27-29 for talks with Thai leaders. 


Senator Evans, left, with the Prime Minister of Thailand, Major-General Chatichai Choonhavan. 
Photograph courtesy of Australian Embassy, Bangkok. 
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PEACE 


Australia’s approach to 
peace and disarmament 


Address by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
Annual Conference of the 
World Women 
Parliamentarians for Peace, in 
Canberra, on September 26. 


| t is a great honour for me to be 
invited to open this fourth inter- 
national annual conference of the 
World Women Parliamentarians for 
Peace, not least because this is a new 
and innovative organisation whose 
annual conferences have been inaug- 
urated by people of the eminence of 


the late Swedish Prime Minister, Olof 


Palme, the Indian Prime Minister, 
Rajiv Gandhi, and President de la 
Madrid of Mexico. 

Your conference will no doubt be 
debating the special role of women in 
promoting the cause of peace, and 
doing so more effectively than any 
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contribution I could make on that 
subject. I would, however, wish to 
emphasıse the crucial role that parlia- 
ments can play as a channel of com- 
munication for ideas between peoples 
and governments, and within this con- 
text I especially applaud the contri- 
bution and perspectives of women 
parliamentarians, not least the found- 
ing chairman of this organisation, Maj 
Britt Theorin. 

I would also wish to pay special 
tribute to the work over many decades 
of such outstanding women workers 
for peace as Alva Myrdal and Inga 
Thorsson. 

The issues of peace and security 
you are debating at this conference 
are both grave and awesome in their 
moral, political and technololgical 
complexity. We are confronted today 
by the conundrum of nuclear 
weapons, by the proposition on the 
one hand that the very existence of 
nuclear weapons represents an unac- 
ceptable risk of catastrophe, and, on 
the other hand, that nuclear weapons 
— however unpalatable their con- 
tinued existence might be — in fact 
guarantee peace and stability. 
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at a conference in Canberra in October. Photograph by Michael Jensen, AOIS. 
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We hear strong doubts expressed 
about the role that governments, par- 
liaments and the United Nations can 
play in bringing peace and stability to 
the world. In all of this questioning 
there is confusion about the objec- 
tives. Are arms control and disarma- 
ment ends in themselves or means to 
an end? What is the objective towards 
which we should be striving? Was 
Einstein right when he asserted that 
everything changed after 1945 except 
our way of thinking? 

A development in many countries 
throughout the world in the 1980s has 
been a re-focusing of international 
attention on matters of peace and 
security and the rise of widespread 
public concern about the problem of 
peace. People have sought and 
demanded answers to the fundamental 
questions. 

The first such question, and it’s a 
more significant one than may appear 
at first sight, is what do we mean by 
peace? I believe that we have to 
regard peace as something much 
more than the absence of war. 
Ultimately we are searching for secur- 
ity which must be addressed at the 
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global, regional and national levels. At 
the same time, security should also be 
seen as embracing non-military 
dimensions such as the economic, the 
social and the environmental. Indeed, 
Australia worked to define and give 
substance to the conceptual linkage 
between security, disarmament and 
development at the 1987 Internationa! 
Disarmament and Development 
Conference. 

There is a very real sense in which 
peace is indivisible. We cannot pre- 
tend that while our own part of the 
world may be relatively free of war, 
we are somehow shielded and 
immune from conflicts elsewhere. At 
the nuclear level, there is evidence 
that even a relatively small nuclear 
confrontation in the northern hemi- 
sphere would have serious effects on 
the other side of the world not least 
through the phenomenon of nuclear 
winter. Regional security is tied in 
with global security. 

We cannot turn our back on the 
question of nuclear weapons by 
naively engaging in futile acts of uni- 
lateral withdrawal, or by burying our 
head in the sand pretending that 
nuclear weapons do not exist. 
Although this probably won’t be a 
popular thing for me to say, it is an 
illusion to believe that sending 
nuclear weapons or vessels elsewhere 
solves the problem. The nuclear win- 
ter evidence underscores this. In the 
age of nuclear weapons and the ballis- 
tic missile, the point of departure for 
any debate about peace then is that of 
global security. 

Australia has a compelling interest 
in a stable strategic balance, and as a 
member of the Western alliance we 
seek to play a responsible role com- 
mensurate with that interest. We are a 
member of that alliance because we 
not only share basic values with the 
other countries but also for the hard- 
headed reason that it underpins global 
and regional stability and thus con- 
tributes directly to our national secur- 
ity, and to the security of other 
countries important to Australia, 
including our neighbours. 

We believe that peace in the way I 
have described it will not be 
ultimately guaranteed by threats of 
mutual assured destruction or elabor- 
ately constructed military defences but 
rather by acceptance of the concept of 
common security — the notion, put 
most simply, that countries cannot, at 
the end of the day, enhance their own 
security by threatening other countries 








— so well articulated by the 1982 
Palme Commission. 

A basic element of common secur- 
ity 18 recognition that achieving a 
downward spiral of arms reduction 
depends on each of the superpowers 
developing the confidence to begin 
that process, and a crucial part, in 
turn, of the necessary sense of security 
and stability is a stable international 
network of superpower alliances. 

Let me spell all this out a little 
further, because the consistency 
involved in governments like ours 
simultaneously supporting disarma- 
ment, nuclear deterrence and the 
Western alliance is not well under- 
stood. The Australian Government 
supports nuclear deterrence as the 
only arrangement presently available 
— and I emphasise that word 
“presently” — to minimise the risk of 
nuclear war. The Government's view 
is that stable deterrence both mini- 
mises the risk of war and provides the 
necessary confidence to engage in 
arms control and disarmament nego- 
tiations. Australia hosts joint 
Australia-US defence facilities that 
make an important contribution to a 
stable deterrence and to verification of 
compliance with arms control 
requirements. 

But the crucial point is that all this 
should in no way be taken to mean 
that we should accept nuclear deter- 
rence aS a permanent condition. The 
Australian Government will continue 
to work, in the first instance, for 
stable deterrence at progressively 
lower levels of nuclear armaments. 

We seek to do this in several ways: 
active involvement in multilateral 
arms control negotiations; forceful and 
informed advocacy of arms control 
negotiations between the major 
powers; and strong support for exist- 
ing treaties such as the Anti-Ballistic 
Missile (ABM) Treaty; and the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation (NPT) 
Treaty. We work for, and will be 
receptive to, conceptual breakthroughs 
that will take us toward an inter- 
national security system based less on 
mutual threat and more on assump- 
tions and awareness of a common 
stake in global security. 

We must strive to subordinate ideo- 
logical and political differences to this 
imperative. The essential, central, 
underlying theme of our approach is 
that of common security as enunci- 
ated by Olof Palme and his group: the 
thoroughly laudable, yet simple, 
notion that international peace must 
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rest on a commitment to joint survival 
whereby each side achieves security 
not against adversaries but with them. 


Our ultimate objective is a security 
system in which cooperation and 
negotiation prevail over aggression 
and conflict, a world where disputes 
are resolved peacefully, and preferably 
pre-empted before they arise, through 
cooperative solutions to underlying 
problems. 


In this respect, we have welcomed 
recent positive developments such as a 
generally improved international cli- 
mate, the INF agreement banning 
land-based medium-range nuclear 
missiles belonging to the superpowers, 
and the significant progress in the 
START talks in Geneva. We call on 
both sides to pursue the business of 
negotiating significant cuts in their 
strategic arsenals. 

While Australia will continue to 
work against the vertical proliferation 
of nuclear weapons among the 
nuclear weapons states, efforts to pre- 
vent the horizontal spread of nuclear 
weapons to other states must not be 
relaxed. It is crucial that the NPT 
and the related system of NPT 
safeguards administered by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency con- 
tinue to receive support from all those 
genuinely committed to peace. 


The NPT regime, now with 137 
members, makes a vital contribution 
to regional and international peace 
and security, and those non-nuclear 
weapons states that have not already 
done so can make an immediate con- 
tribution by forgoing the nuclear 
option. Achievement of a nuclear- 
weapons-free-world is not only the 
responsibility of the major nuclear 
powers: all countries have a responsi- 
bility to contribute. An important 
occasion for reaffirming support for 
the treaty will be the 1990 Review 
Conference of the NPT. 

Another major item on our “global” 
agenda is the problem of chemical 
weapons. During the Great War of 
1914-18, chemical weapons were used 
for the first time on a large scale, 
including against Australian soldiers. 
The world was shocked, so much so 
that chemical weapons were not used 
during the 1939-45 conflict, even 
though both sides possessed them. 


In the 1980s, we have witnessed 
their re-emergence as a cowardly and 
inhumane weapon used repeatedly in 
the Gulf region. The international 
community has responded by reiterat- 
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ing its opposition to the use of these 
weapons, and by stepping up the 


negotiations for a global and perma- _ 


sp 


nent ban on their possession and aoe 


development. There has been recent 
and significant progress at the Confer- 
ence on Disarmament in Geneva in 
these negotiations, though much 
detailed technical work remains to be 
done. With continued progress in 
Geneva and thorough cooperation 
with the international chemical indus- 
try, we are hopeful that a comprehen- 
sive convention removing these 
weapons once and for all can be con- 
cluded in the near future. 

But a great deal of work remains to 
be done by the international com- 
munity. Australia will continue to 
play its part, notably through such 
initiatives as the Australian group 
consultative meetings on export con- 
trols and the Prime Minister’s pro- 
posed regional initiative. 

The international agenda will in 
the coming years be more and more 
influenced by a shift in the balance of 
world power from its locus in the 
North Atlantic to the Asia/Pacific 
region. To date, this has been primar- 
ily a shift in economic power, but the 
political and security consequences 
can also be clearly discerned. 

My own recent visit to the South 
Pacific region underlines the interde- 
pendence of our own national security 
with that of the region and in turn 
with the rest of the world. Australia 
has joined its regional partners in the 
Treaty of Rarotonga to give effect to 
the concept of a South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone. Australia strives 
for a peaceful, secure and democratic 
region, and we will continue to give 
priority attention to regional cooper- 
ation and development assistance 
programs. 
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Our region is distinctive in the way 
it is dominated by the seas and 
EO and, consequently, naval 


fortes figure very prominently on the 
military and security scene. As I 
suggested a moment ago, part of the 
new agenda must be to develop our 
conceptual approach to peace and 
security, and we stand ready to con- 
sider all constructive proposals. In 
contrast to the global balance between 
the superpowers and the NATO/ 
Warsaw Pact relationship in Europe, 
both of which have a well-developed 
arms control and disarmament infra- 
structure, the Asia/Pacific region is 
unexplored territory in devising arms 
control measures. 

We hope that there may be scope 
for developing confidence-building 
measures (CBMs) in the North 
Pacific, where the interests of several 
major powers intersect, deriving inspi- 
ration from the measures agreed for 
Europe in the 1986 Stockholm Con- 
ference and the earlier Helsinki Final 
Act. 

Other questions before us include 
the daunting field of conventional 
weapons, recalling that all the wars 
since 1945 have been fought with 
such weapons. Can they be regulated 
in ways consistent with the security of 
all States? Is there scope for inter- 
national cooperation against, at least, 
illegal and covert arms transfers? 
What is to be done about the spread 
of ballistic missile technology and 
other new capabilities which can be 
used to spread death and destruction? 
How can we ensure that all States 
accept their responsibilities in these 
fields rather than merely criticisng the 
nuclear powers? 

It is of crucial importance that we 
harness all our human and intellectual 
resources in an effort to find answers 
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to the questions before us. As the : 
Minister responsible for the develop- 
ment of Australian policy in this area, 
I would wish to underline my per- 
sonal responsiveness to those who seek 
constructively to break new concep- 
tual ground, to change and to develop 
our way of thinking, in the search for 
peace and security. 


It is against the background of this 
range of complex questions that I take 
this occasion to announce to you 
today that I have decided to maintain 
the separate, full-time position of 
Ambassador for Disarmament in © 
Geneva. While there was never any 
intention to downgrade the commit- 
ment to peace and disarmament that 
was involved in our original decision 
in 1983 to create a full-time disarma- 
ment ambassador, I am conscious that 
the recent proposal considered by the 
Government to merge these functions 
with those performed by our Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations in 
Geneva would not only have reduced 
the available time to pursue disarma- 
ment issues at the most senior level 
but was also being seen as a 
downgrading of that commitment. 


Perceptions are always important, 
and this decision which I am 
announcing today represents the 
clearest possible statement of intent 
that the Australian Government will 
continue to attach the very highest 
priority to the question of inter- 
national peace and security. 


The challenge is to create a new 
forward looking agenda to take us into 
the new century. I welcome this inter- 
national meeting as a major contri- 
bution to that process. 


It is with immense pleasure, and 
hope, that I declare the Conference 
open. 2 








United Nations: 
Australian Statement on 
Conservation of Climate* 


Statement delivered by 
Australia’s Acting Permanent 
Representative to the United 
Nations, Mr Michael Costello, 
to the 43rd General Assembly 
of the United Nations on the 
Conservation of Climate, as 
part of the Common Heritage 
of Mankind, in New York, on 
October 24. 






he value and uniqueness of the 

> United Nations is demonstrated 
when it confronts and effectively deals 
with issues which transcend national 
boundaries. The issue we consider this 
morning — climate change — is one 
which requires urgent consideration at 
the highest international level, as well 
as within our own national and 
regional settings. Future generations 
will judge our nations and this organ- 
isation by the legacy we leave them. 
The world’s environment is an 
important part of that legacy, and it is 
up to us to nurture It. 

There are already many sign posts 
to show us the damage being done to 
the earth’s environment. The 
Secretary-General’s report on the 
“overall socio-economic perspective of 
the world economy to the year 2000” 
very lucidly and disturbingly, high- 
lights the many threats to our 
environment, including from hazard- 
ous wastes, and from increasing con- 
centrations of carbon dioxide and 
chlorofluorocarbons in the atmosphere. 

The report of the World Com- 
mission on Environment and Devel- 
opment, or the Brundtland Report, 
very vividly underscores how inti- 
mately social, political and economic 
development is entwined with the 
environment. The report points to the 
need for a reorientation of our think- 
ing about the meaning of economic 
growth; it challenges us to decide 
between immediate economic and 
social imperatives and the necessity 
for sustainable development. 

Australia has not been immune to 
man-made environmental problems. 





*The statement was prepared in consultation 
with the Department of the Arts, Sport, the 
Environment, Tourism and Territories. 








As in many other countries, develop- 
ment considerations have tended to 
dominate land use decision-making in 
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Australia for most of the last 200. , 
years, often at the cost of the environ- 
ment. We are rapidly implementing 
policies to redress this, but meanwhile 
our soils continue to blow away, and 
we continue to lose native vegetation 
and habitat at too great a rate. Tragi- 
cally, since European settlement, over 
half our original tree cover has been 
removed and more than three-quarters 
of our rainforests are gone forever. 
The loss to our agricultural pro- 
duction as a result of soil erosion is 
significant. 

It is against this background that 
my Government has given promi- - 
nence to environmental protection 
and promotion policies. In the words 
of the Australian Minister of the 
Environment, Senator Richardson, 
“the environment is not peripheral, it 
is not just the icing on the cake, it 1s 
central to economic development — it 
is the cake itself”. 

While the Australian Government 
has the issues involved under careful 
consideration, it endorses the general 
thrust of the Bruntdland Report and 
the principle of sustainable develop- 
ment. Australia recognises, however, 
that the implementation of the report 
is no simple matter. For Australia, it 
means greater efforts to protect and 
sustain our land, our soils, our waters, 
our atmosphere and the seas which 
surround our island continent. The 
new era of economic growth 
envisaged in the report will require, as 
in other countries, a reorientation of 
the Australian economy and attitudes. 

But we must make the effort. 

We recognise also that the adjust- 
ment problems faced by Australia may 
be small compared with those faced 
by developing economies. We are 
committed through our bilateral 
development assistance program to 
assisting those nations to achieve 
sustainable development. At the same 
time, we recognise, and will be sensi- 
tive to, the added short-term difficult- 
ies that a change to sustainable, 
environmentally-sound development 
paths will cause. 

Australia will encourage a respon- 
sible direction by its developed part- 
ners in the OECD. We agree with 
Prime Minister Brundtland when she 
wrote in the foreword to the World 
Commission Report that “many of the 
development paths of the industrial- 
ised nations are clearly unsustainable. 
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And the development decisions of 
these countries, because of their great 
economic and political power, will 
have a profound effect upon the 
ability of all peoples to sustain human 
progress for generations to come”. 

The proposed 1992 World Confer- 
ence on Sustainable Development is a 
meeting which we regard as poten- 
tially significant for pursuing the rec- 
ommendations of the Brundtland 
Report, and mapping out a strategy 
for further action. l 

In the international arena, Australia 
has participated actively in recent 
overseas conferences on climate 
change, such as the Toronto World 
Conference on the Changing Atmos- 
phere, and is involved in more 
specialised research programs such as - 


the international Geosphere-Biosphere’ ` 


Program. Australia has provided 

funding for the Commonwealth Sea- 
Level Rise Study, and has hosted the 
Greenhouse 87 and 88 Conferences, 


which addressed the scientific and 


public awareness aspects of the 
Greenhouse issue. 

Of particular concern to us is the 
potential for climate change to cause 
serious economic and social disrup- 
tions in countries of the South Pacific 
and Indian Ocean regions. At the 
September 1988 South Pacific Forum 
Meeting Australia put forward an 
initiative, which was welcomed by 
other Forum members, for a feasi- 
bility study into establishing a network 
of stations to monitor the effect on 
tides of climatic change in the region 
and, in the light of the outcome of 
the study, to fund the extablishment 
of such a network. 

Australia has signed the Montreal 
Protocol on Substances That Deplete 
the Ozone Layer, and is, in fact, mov- 
ing beyond the parameters set by the 
Protocol on the Domestic Production 
of chlorofluorocarbons. We will par- 
ticipate in the review of the Protocol, 
which is due for completion in 1990, 
and actively support the strengthening 
of the Protocol provisions. 

While substantial progress has been 
made to respond positively to key 
environmental issues in Australia and 
in many other countries, a very great 
deal remains to be done. 

In our view the priority at this stage 
is to ensure adequate data collection 
and processing for the scientific 
research which still needs to be done. 

More research into climate change 
is critical. Although a significant body 
of scientific opinion points to’substan- 
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UNITED NATIONS 


tial effects, it is still not yet possible to 
predict accurately the extent of the 
Greenhouse effect or what its long- 
term impact may be. And accurate 
data is essential if difficult policy 
issues are going to have to be addressed. 

There is international agreement 
about global changes, but only specu- 
lation about the regional impacts. 
Studies done so far are based largely 
on northern hemisphere parameters, 
and it is particularly important that 
more southern hemisphere research 
be undertaken. Because of different 
conditions, northern hemisphere pre- 
dictions are of limited value in the 
south. 

We must also study economic, 
social and ecological impacts of cli- 
mate change on a regional and indus- 
try basis. 

Countries must be encouraged to 
integrate their energy and environ- 
ment policies. Studies will need, par- 
ticularly, to consider the plight of 
developing countries, and their differ- 
ing energy and environmental 


a 


characteristics. 

Concerted action by governments is 
required to address, if not reverse, fac- 
tors affecting climate change. We wel- 
come the initiative of the Canadian 
Government to host in February next 
year an experts conference to consider 
the legal and environmental policy 
issues associated with plans for a 
framework international convention 
on the protection of the atmosphere. 
In our view, this must first attempt to 
come to grips with the likely import- 
ant policy issues, before the legal 
issues are tackled. 

Australia fully supports the research 
work on climate change being under- 
taken by United Nations bodies. We 
strongly support actions by the UN 
Environment Program (UNEP) and 
the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO) to foster 
research in this field. 

The WMO/UNEP Intergovern- 
mental Panel on Climate Change will 
be the most important body through 
which internationally coordinated 


scientific assessments of the nature, 
timing and potential impact of climate 
change will be developed. Australia 
will have high-level representation at 
the first meeting of this panel next 
month in Geneva. The panel should 
report, at least initially, to the World 
Climate Conference in 1990, and 
should have an input into prep- 
arations for the 1992 Conference on 
Sustainable Development. 

Steps also need to be taken urgently 
to ensure that the UN system 
marshalls its available resources and 
expertise to meet the immediate chal- 
lenges. These must be appropriate 
consultation and coordination with 
other sources or expertise. 

We are encouraged by the interest 
of other delegations, and see it as vital 
that this assembly send a clear signal 
to the world community about the 
critical importance of the environ- 
mental issue and the need to fully 
define the problems and to develop 
strategies to enable us to pass to our 
descendants a planet fit to live on. E 








Al the reception which followed the UN Day Concert in New York on October 24 are, from left, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, Mr Perez de Cuellar, Dame Joan Sutherland, Mrs Hazel Hawke, Mr Richard Bonynge, Madame Perez de Cuellar, Mr Stuart 
Challender and the Australian Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr Michael Costello. Photograph courtesy of the United Nations, New 


York. 
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Strategic defence: an 
Australian perspective 


Paper delivered by Dr Ron 
Huisken* at the United 
Nations Administration/US 
International Conference, in 


Talloires, France, in October 
1986. 


have been asked to give an 

. account of the factors that have 
shaped Australian thinking on stra- 
tegic defence in general and the SDI 
in particular. In doing so I will deal 
with the present Government, the 
Opposition, and non-governmental 
views. I have even been invited to add 
my personal views, a potentially awk- 
ward privilege in the circumstances 
but happily one that I can indulge 
with little risk. 

The bulk of this paper will deal 
with the basis for the position taken 
on strategic defences and the SDI by 
the present Labor Government. Not 
only is the Government's view par- 
ticularly important but, in my judg- 
ment, it has looked more deeply into 
the issues than any other entity in 
Australia. I must stress, however, that, 
while I am a public servant who has 
played a part in advising the Govern- 
ment on this issue, this remains a per- 
sonal paper. It is not a policy statement. 





The Government view 


The Australian Labor Party has a 
strong philosophical commitment to 
peace and to pursuing security 
through arms control and disarma- 
ment arrangements. Moreover, when 
the present Labor Government came 
to power in March 1983 relations 
between East and West had just about 
hit rock bottom. Western Europe, 
with considerable help from the Sov- 
iet Union, was tearing itself apart over 
INF (Intermediate-range Nuclear 
Forces) and in the United States the 
freeze movement had mushroomed 
with amazing speed and become a 
political force of major consequence. 
In short, the world looked to be a 
deeply troubled place. Anxieties about 
stability and war were running high 
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*Dr Huisken is an officer in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade in Canberra. 





and, above all, nuclear “angst” had 
re-emerged with a vengeance.’ 

In these circumstances the new 
Government faced formidable press- 
ures to remonstrate and to take the 
high ground rhetorically. To its credit 
the Government firmly resisted these 
pressures. It took the view that global 
stability and the prevention of war 
and new agreements to reduce the 
level of armaments — above all the 
nuclear arsenals — were not just its 
legitimate business but also its 
responsibility. The Government was 
determined that Australia would be a 
vigorous and prominent advocate of 
arms control and disarmament 
arrangements but equally it resolved 
to keep its feet firmly planted in the 
real world and to approach its objec- 
tives in this field in a hard-headed 
and practical way. 

The Government took a close look 
at the ANZUS alliance, concluded 
that it continued to serve fundamental 
Australian defence and foreign policy 
interests and has not since wavered in 
its support. The mining of uranium 
was an even more sensitive issue. Pre- 
venting the further horizontal pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons is one of 
the Government’s pre-eminent secur- 
ity objectives. It believes that working 
within the international non- 
proliferation regime to protect and 
strengthen that regime is the most 
effective contribution that Australia 
can make to this objective together, of 
course, with a supporting arms control 
and disarmament policy and in par- 
ticular, vigorous pursuit of a test ban 
treaty. To have refused to mine and 
export Australian uranium would have 
amounted to a vote of no-confidence 
in this regime and deprived Australia 
of any influence over its implemen- 
tation and evolution. 

The Australia-United States joint 
defence facilities —- essentially the 
Pine Gap and Nurrungar satellite 
ground stations and the communi- 
cations station at North West Cape — 
provide a third and perhaps most 
salient illustration of the Labor 
Government’s approach to reconciling 
its ideals with the complexities and 
contradictions and shortcomings of 
the real world. 

The joint facilities are an integral 
part of the fabric of Western deter- 
rence and specifically of the American 





nuclear deterrent posture. Were it not 
for these facilities Australia could be a 
relatively detached observer of the 
global balance. Their presence 
requires us — as a Government and 
as a community — to think things 
through carefully and satisfy ourselves 
that they remain part of the solution 
and do not become part of the problem. 

The Government supports the con- 
tinued presence of the joint facilities 
essentially because it is convinced that 
they make a significant contribution 
tO maintaining a stable deterrent 
relationship between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. They do this 
particularly through their ballistic 
missile early warning function but 
also because they provide timely 
notice of other developments that 
could impinge on stability. A second 
and related function to which the 
Government attaches great import- 
ance is the role of the joint facilities 
in monitoring compliance with arms 
control agreements. 

In the Government’s view, deter- 
rence — that is, the process of con- 
vincing a potential aggressor that he 
would face unacceptable costs (but 
doing so with discrimination and 
restraint to ensure stability) — is the 
only available means of keeping the 
risk of nuclear war and of possible 
precursor confrontations as low as 
possible. This is a compelling interest 
for the entire international com- 
munity and it would be irresponsible 
of Australia to refuse to help to make 
it work even though, inescapably, the 
presence of the joint facilities could in 
certain circumstances make Australia 
a direct nuclear target. 

There is, of course, another side to 
the story. Nuclear deterrence as now 
practised is not endorsed uncritically. 
To the contrary — and rather like 
Churchill’s view of democracy — 
deterrence is seen as the worst poss- 
ible arrangement for living with 
nuclear weapons, except for the 
alternatives. The Government ts 
totally committed to the ultimate goal 
of abolishing nuclear weapons and to 
bringing about whatever changes in 
the international system may be 
needed to make this possible. It has 
set out to give Australia a strong and 
respected voice in the international 
forums where arms control and dis- 
armament issues are deliberated. In 
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1. The fact that these concerns were very much 
shared by Australians was illustrated quite 
dramatically in the 1984 elections when the 
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Nuclear Disarmament Party came literally 
from nowhere and secured nearly 10 per cent 
of the vote. 
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doing so it has not been reticent to 
take advantage of the close relation- 
ship it enjoys — and values — with 
the United States through the 
ANZUS alliance and the hosting of 
the joint facilities. The quid pro quo 
for consciously shouldering the 
responsibilities of playing a full and 
direct part in protecting the stability 
of the global balance is an Australia 
that does not accept that the major 
powers — including the United States 
— have a monopoly on wisdom in 
regard to maintaining the peace and 
transforming the basis for it to some- 
thing more compatible with the pre- 
sumption that we are an intelligent 
species and with the fact that both we 
and the things we make are fallible. 

I have provided this brief account 
of how the Labor Government 
approaches the central issue of living 
with nuclear weapons because I feel it 
helps to account for the position it 
has adopted on strategic defences. 
These general themes were expressed 
by the Foreign Minister, Bill Hayden, 
in a speech on July 7, 1983, four 
months after the Government took 
office. With respect to the joint facili- 
ties an expanded and definitive 
description and justification was given 
by the Prime Minister on June 6, 
1984.’ 

To anyone with even a passing 
knowledge of American strategic doc- 
trine and an awareness of Presidential 
power in the United States system, the 
import of President Reagan’s remarks 
on March 23, 1983, was immediately 
apparent. The fact that these remarks 
came at a ume of almost universal 
apprehension about the state and 
trend of superpower relations added 
significantly to the sensation of the 
ground moving beneath one’s feet. 
Fortunately, there was time to recover 
from the initial surprise. From all 
accounts, those within the Adminis- 
tration were about as well prepared as 
anyone else in the world and for some 
months nothing much happened. 

From the perspective of the Aus- 
tralian Government the suggestion 
that the United States should and 
would marshal its unrivalled talents 
to see if the ballistic missile could be 
rendered impotent and obsolete 
seemed to pose two grand questions. 
First, was it in any reasonable sense 
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2. 1983 H. V. Evatt Memorial Lecture. 

3. Statement to Parliament by the Prime Minis- 
ter: Arms Control, Disarmament and Aus- 
tralia —- June 6, 1984. 
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technologically feasible? Second, was 
it in any reasonable sense politically 
feasible? 

In the course of thinking through 
the implications of this endeavour and 
determining the Government’s pos- 
ition on it, the second of these ques- 
tions — political feasibility — became 
the dominant consideration. 

I should say at this point that from 
the outset and before it had thought 
the issue through in any depth the 
Government accepted the sincerity 
and humanity of President Reagan’s 
motives. Indeed the Government 
devoutly shares his wish to find an 
alternative to massive offensive 
nuclear threats as a basis for global 
stability. 

The first major internal assessments 
of what by then was called the Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative (SDI) were 
prepared towards the end of 1983 and 
early in 1984. It has to be said that 
the Government moved from tentative 
to firm scepticism about the wisdom 
of the SDI: the initial intuitive sense 
of danger was confirmed and 
strengthened the longer and closer it 
examined the probable consequences. 

In July 1983 Bill Hayden described 
the extreme scenario of only one side 
getting effective defences or perceived 
by the other as being on the verge of 
doing so as “highly destabilising” and 
referred to the risk of the Soviet 
Union misperceiving the American 
program as a threat and reacting 
accordingly.” In November 1984 the 
Prime Minister referred to the pro- 
spective militarisation (in the sense of 
weaponisation) of outer space as a 
development “fraught with great risk 
and uncertainty”.° 

And early in 1985, not long before 
it received the invitation to participate 
in the SDI research program, the 
Government declared that it did not 
endorse the SDI or the comparable 
Soviet research effort. Australia was 
therefore probably the first of the 
allies to take a clear policy stand on 
this issue. 

The Government sought and 
obtained assurances from the United 
States that the joint facilities would 
have no role in the SDI program and 
made it very clear that it would not 
seek or facilitate a role for Australian 
entities in SDI research. The Govern- 


4. Evatt Memorial Speech, op. cit. 

5. Prime Minister's Remarks at Reception in 
Honour of the 1985 United Nations Security 
Council, November 6, 1984. 
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ment has not yet taken a decision on 
how it would deal with applications 
by private Australian concerns to do 
SDI work or the many forms of inci- 
dental associations with SDI research 
that one can expect given the breadth 
of research being done under the SDI 
label. 

The Government examined the 
SDI against two fundamental criteria: 
the absolute imperative of preventing 
nuclear war and the ambition to begin 
reducing the nuclear arsenals, 
ultimately to zero. It accepts and 
supports a stable balance of offensive 
nuclear weapons as the only available 
means of keeping the risk of nuclear 
war as low as possible and as essential 
to the mutual confidence needed to 
engage in negotiations to reduce the 
arsenals. 

Moreover, the Government believes 
that, notwithstanding significant 
asymmetries in force structure, a 
rough parity prevails and that deter- 
rence is robustly stable and effective. 

In March 1983 President Reagan 
questioned whether the United States 
should continue to rely indefinitely on 
deterrence based solely on the threat 
of nuclear retaliation and proposed a 
large and focused program of research 
to determine the feasibility of effective 
defences against ballistic missiles. 

The Australian Government has no 
difficulty with research per se. It 
accepts that the Soviet Union is 
engaged in broad ballistic missile 
defence (BMD) research and recog- 
nises that Western security would be 
seriously imperilled if that country 
were to secure a significant lead in 
the ability to develop and deploy 
effective BMD. Nor does the Govern- 
ment have any time for attempts by 
the Soviet Union to make a virtue of 
the fact that the intent of its own pro- 
gram is undeclared. It regards a 
matching program of research in the 
United States as prudent. Indeed, it 
regards mutual research into BMD as 
a valuable disciplinary measure in so 
far as it reinforces mutual calculations 
of net benefit in sticking to the ABM 
treaty. I would go so far as to say that 
the Government would not have quar- 
relled with the contention that the 
enduring scale of Soviet research into 
BMD warranted an expansion of the 
United States research program. 

What really distinguished the 
President’s remarks, of course, was the 
firm contention that it would be bet- 
ter to rest security on the ability to 
defend rather than retaliate against 








nuclear attack and the United States 

was going to find out whether this 

was technically feasible. This was the 
revolution. From the moment the 

President made these remarks United 

States BMD research ceased to be a 

program that was prudent and watch- 

ful and essentially defensive of the 

ABM treaty and became one that was 

aimed at defining systems that could 

be developed and deployed and which 
would require overturning the ABM 
treaty. 

President Reagan’s brief remarks 
were subsequently developed into a 
more sophisticated concept for a grad- 
ual movement towards a more 
defence-reliant deterrent relationship 
with the Soviet Union. This strategic 
concept has two broad phases: 

e for the foreseeable future, while 
research continues into the feasi- 
bility of effective defences, to con- 
tinue to rely on the existing 
offensive deterrent but to negotiate 
radical, stabilising reductions in the 
offensive forces. It is also 
emphasised that it is vitally import- 
ant in this phase to preserve the 
integrity of the ABM treaty and, 
indeed, to reverse the erosion that 
has occurred in that regime. 

e assuming that survivable and cost- 
effective defences emerge from the 
research program, to negotiate with 
the Soviet Union on the introduc- 
tion of these systems in a gradual, 
cooperative manner. This transition 
period could last decades but in 
principle — and particularly given 
parallel efforts to establish stable 
balances in conventional forces — it 
could continue until offensive 
nuclear forces had been eliminated 
entirely. 

This general scheme also found 
expression in important commitments 
by President Reagan to Prime Minis- 
ter Thatcher and Prime Minister 
Nakasone on the management of the 
SDI. The agreement with Mrs 
Thatcher in December 1984 was as 
follows: 

e that the United States aim is not to 
achieve superiority but to maintain 
balance, taking account of Soviet 
developments. 

e SDI-related deployments would, in 
view of Treaty obligations, have to 
be a matter for negotiation. 

e the overall aim is to enhance, not 
undercut, deterrence. 

e East-West negotiations should aim to 
achieve security with reduced levels 
of offensive systems to both sides. 





The Australian Government would 
not dispute the view that strategic 
defences could theoretically play a sig- 
nificant role in sustaining the later 
phases of a process of nuclear dis- 
armament. It does, however, believe 
that there are grounds for the most 
serious concern about the practical 
feasibility at the present juncture of 
implementing the strategic concept 
underpinning the SDI and that the 
effort may be counter-productive. The 
central dilemma appears to be that 
while defences may be important in 
sustaining a process of nuclear dis- 
armament, the prospect that defences 
will be deployed generates incentives 
directly opposed to initiating nuclear 
disarmament. 

The strategy sketched above tends 
to assume away the deeply entrenched 
adversarial relationship that exists 
between the superpowers and which 1s 
expected to endure into the indefinite 
future. It is more a description of 
what should happen or what could 
happen if everything always turned 
out for the best than an assessment of 
what is likely to happen. 

Were the Soviet Union willing to 
join with the United States in a 
cooperative effort to realise the above 
strategic concept, and were there good 
reason to think such cooperation 
could be sustained over coming dec- 
ades in the face of changes in leader- 
ship, international tensions, 
geopolitical rivalry and so on, a much 
more positive view could be taken of 
the SDI program. However, there is 
no sign of joint willingness to follow 
this path and it is difficult in the 
extreme to be confident that reality 
can be moulded to fit the strategy. 

The strategy would have both 
countries working intensively to create 
futuristic defences and at the same 
time negotiate radical reductions in 
their offensive forces (thus simplifying 
the task for the opponent’s defences). 
Should either side doubt its ability to 
create defences as good and as quickly 
as the other reliance would have to be 
placed on assurances that the other 
side will wait or perhaps even help 
out. 

If both sides were confident that 
they could build and deploy effective 
and survivable defences the introduc- 
tion of these inevitably imperfect sys- 
tems to co-exist with still substantial 
offensive forces would present another 
formidable dilemma. A defensive sys- 
tem that has a theoretical effectiveness 
of say, 80 per cent against a full-scale 
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first strike is likely to be close to 100 
per cent effective against a retaliatory 
strike which, by definition, will be sig- 
nificantly smaller and relatively 
uncoordinated. The introduction of 
partial defences while the offensive 
forces remain formidable would, in 
principle, increase the temptation to 
strike first in a crisis and thus make 
the balance less stable. 

For the Reagan Administration’s 
scheme to lead to enhanced security it 
would be necessary for defences to be 
developed in splendid isolation from 
the process of reducing radically the 
existing deterrent forces; that some 
discrete point in time be reached 
when it can be determined whether 
effective and survivable defences 
against ballistic missiles can be built 
and deployed; that no defences be 
deployed in the meantime; that no 
“ineffective” and “vulnerable” 
defences will ever be deployed; and 
that during the prolonged transition to 
ever thicker defences both sides will 
exercise the discipline needed to over- 
come the inherent destabilising effect 
of the coexistence of substantial 
offensive forces with defensive systems. 

The Government views this as an 
impossibly tall order. In reality, in the 
present East-West environment, inten- 
sive research intended to identify 
defensive systems suitable for develop- 
ment and deployment will inevitably 
be perceived by the other side as an 
attempt to undermine the credibility 
of its deterrent and secure a unilateral 
advantage. That is how each super- 
power at present views the work the 
other is doing on strategic defence. 

The predictable reaction is 
redoubled determination to preserve 
the efficacy of the retaliatory forces. 
Distrust, suspicion and prudence point 
to extreme caution in giving up either 
quantitative or qualitative options for 
the improvement of offensive capabili- 
ties; to a determined effort to mini- 
mise the effectiveness of the 
opponent’s prospective defences; and a 
determined effort to develop one’s 
own defences, including powerful 
incentives to deploy interim defensive 
systems against sharply reduced cri- 
teria for effectiveness and 
survivability. Pressures will mount on 
existing nuclear arms control agree- 
ments and there will be declining 
confidence in planning on the 
assumption that these restraints will 
continue to be observed. 

In particular, it is already clear that 
the ABM treaty, drafted on the pre- 
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sumption that nation-wide ballistic 
missile defences would be undesirable, 
is put under great strain if this pre- 
sumption is reversed. It is asking a lot 
of any treaty or law to remain effec- 
tive while it is regarded as a nuisance 
to be temporarily accommodated. In 
the case of an arms control agreement 
it is almost certainly asking too much. 

The Government’s apprehensions 
about the ultimate consequences of a 
full-blooded push for strategic 
defences were heightened by what 
appeared to be a significant diver- 
gence between President Reagan’s 
vision of what the SDI was all about 
and the program that the bureaucracy 
was putting together. 

It is notable that President Reagan 
did not couch his remarks in March 
1983 in terms of an actual or immi- 
nent crisis in the capacity of the 
United States to deter the Soviet 
Union. Just two months later he 
endorsed the Scowcroft Commission 
report which, among other things, 
concluded that while the “window of 
vulnerability” was a legitimate con- 
cern it was not a fatal weakness in the 
United States deterrent and that the 
United States need not and should not 
focus on closing that window through 
unilateral action to the exclusion of 
all other considerations. In subsequent 
months the President displayed 
increasing confidence that his 
Administration’s military buildup, in 
particular the strategic modernisation 
program, had had the desired effect of 
restoring the faith of friends and the 
respect of adversaries in America’s 
capacity and determination to protect 
its interests. 

In short, President Reagan seemed 
to be saying that the United States 
had demonstrated that it could and 
would stay the course with offensive 
deterrence indefinitely if necessary but 
that new technologies offered a real 
prospect of doing things in a different, 
more safe and morally superior way. 
In all his public references to the SDI 
the President was absolutely consistent 
in describing it as an exploratory 
research program that he was hopeful 
(and confident) would, in the early 
1990s, allow the United States to con- 
clude that defences to protect the 
United States and its allies against bal- 
listic missiles that were survivable and 
cost-effective at the margin could be 
developed and deployed. 

From early in 1985, however, other 
senior officials appeared to be pushing 
the SDI in a rather different direc- 
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tion. President Reagan’s version came 
increasingly to be characterised as the 
end of the road while they focused on 
the intervening generations of stra- 
tegic defences and particularly, of 
course, the first generation systems. 
The rationale for these first gener- 
ation systems shifted completely away 
from national defence to defence of 
the retaliatory forces in order to 
strengthen deterrence against a Soviet 
first strike. The immediate goal of the 
SDI, it seemed, was not to change the 
nature of deterrence but to strengthen 
it in its existing form.® 

Defence of the retaliatory forces is 
a function traditionally associated with 
so-called point defence of missile silos 
and bomber airfields. Now, however, 
it is being suggested that embryonic 
versions of the multi-layered nation- 
wide defence system could be 
deployed because, though falling far 
short of population defence, they 
would strengthen deterrence against a 
first strike. 

This development tended to 
sharpen the Australian Government's 
concerns in a number of ways. First, 
it cut across the contention that the 
SDI is an exploratory research pro- 
gram devoid of any commitment to 
develop and deploy defences against 
ballistic missiles. The impression con- 
veyed was that something was going 
to be developed and deployed, not 
several decades in the future but in 
the 1990s, if only because the criteria 
of effectiveness had been greatly sim- 
plified. This impression intensified 
the assault on the ABM treaty, includ- 
ing in the form of open speculation 
by senior officials as to when, before 
1992, the United States would have to 
conduct experiments and tests incom- 
patible with a “restrictive” interpret- 
ation of that treaty. And as far as the 
Australian Government can see confi- 
dence in the durability of the ABM 
treaty is indispensable to any agree- 
ment to reduce the offensive forces. 

Second, the prospect of the rela- 
tively imminent deployment of 
incomplete, first-generation strategic 
defences raises the possibility of the 
coexistence of embryonic nationwide 
defences and large and quite possibly 
undiminished offensive forces. Presi- 
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6. The continuing absence of consensus within 
the Administration on what SDI is really all 
about was revealed rather clearly at a confer- 
ence on June 3, 1986, sponsored by Time 
magazine, See Time, June 23, 1986, pp. 
4-12. 











against this contingency in his orig- 
inal speech. One of the arguments 
supporting the SDI is the dire conse- 
quences of one side getting way ahead 
in the capacity to develop and deploy 
effective defences. Even now, with 
essentially zero BMD on both sides, 
this is rightly seen as perhaps the 
supreme threat to stability. It is not 
difficult to imagine how much more 
acute this concern would be if both 
sides had thin layers of defence in 
place and could therefore thicken 
these defences comparatively quickly 
and put at risk the retaliatory capa- 
bility of the opponent’s land and sea- 
based ballistic missiles. 

A third issue is that the central 
rationale for the early deployment of 
embryonic nationwide defences — 
diminishing the threat of a first strike 
— appears to have been simply 
advanced for convenience. To my 
knowledge, no one has suggested 
since March 1983 that the threat of a 
first strike is in any sense real or 
growing and requires drastic measures 
in the form of the urgent develop- 
ment and deployment of strategic 
defences. 

These, I believe, are the fundamen- 
tal considerations that have shaped 
the Australian Government’s attitude 
towards strategic defences and particu- 
larly the SDI.’ There are no absolute 
objections in the Government’s pos- 
ition. It is more in the nature of a net 
assessment to the effect that in pre- 
sent and foreseeable circumstances the 
vigorous pursuit of strategic defences 
runs the grave risk of creating con- 
ditions that are the antithesis of those 
hoped for. 

In other words, it is quite unlikely 
that pursuing this course will result in 
radical reductions in the offensive 
forces and a steady, stable transition to 
a defence-dominated deterrent 
relationship. What seems likely to 
happen is that reality will depart from 
the scenario and we will get the com- 
petitive development and deployment 
of strategic defences in the face of the 
most determined mutual efforts to 
ensure that a minimum of confidence 
is placed in their effectiveness. The 
United States may have confidence in 
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7. The most comprehensive account of the 
Government's reservations about the SDI is 
Mr Hayden’s opening address on August 21, 
1985, to a conference on The Future of Arms 
Control, organised by the Strategic and 
Defence Studies Centre, Australian National 
University. The proceedings of the confer- 
ence will be published later this year. 








its technological capacity and econ- 
omic strength to create defensive sys- 
tems that would eventually compel 
the Soviet Union — should that be 
necessary — to recognise the redun- 
dancy of its ICBMs and accept the 
new doctrine of defensive deterrence. 
But it would seem foolish and 
unjustified in view of the historical 
record to underestimate Soviet deter- 
mination and competence to frustrate 
US hopes for a very long time. 

To spell it out further, this will 
mean no deal on the offensive nuclear 
forces and the demise of the ABM 
treaty. In short, back to square one on 
nuclear arms control and facing an 
even more tangled mess than was the 
case in 1969 in seeking to put a new 
regime in place. 

The Government’s strong 
preference is to give every possible 
chance to the negotiation of stabilis- 
ing reductions in the nuclear arsenals. 
As Bill Hayden once put it, the 
shortest distance between two points is 
still a straight line. This is manifestly 
not a simple undertaking but the 
degree of difficulty will be increased 
enormously if we seek to factor in bal- 
listic missile defences to assessments 
of parity or essential equivalence." 
This means, above all, restoring 
mutual confidence in the integrity of 
the ABM treaty by stepping back 
decisively from the development and 
deployment of widescale ballistic miss- 
ile defences. This does not preclude 
the possibility that at some advanced 
point in the process of reducing the 
nuclear arsenals, both sides may agree 
that strategic defences could play a 
useful role in strengthening stability 
and facilitating further reductions. 
This, however, is a very different 
proposition from that now being 
advanced. 

Clearly, there are some implicit 
assumptions here about Soviet capa- 
bilities and intentions that should be 
spelt out. The Government accepts 
that the Soviet Union is engaged in a 
wide-ranging research effort on tech- 
nologies applicable to ballistic missile 
defences, that it has displayed a more 
consistent interest than the United 
States in strategic defences generally 
(both active and passive) and that the 
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8. Some insight into the problems can be 
gained by imagining that the strategic 
nuclear forces consisted exclusively of the 
air-breathing leg of the respective Triads and 
the negotiations had to find a formula for 
trading off the United States bomber force 
and Soviet strategic air defences. 





secrecy in which it habitually wraps 
its actitivities makes it particularly dif- 
ficult for the United States to gauge a 
response that is prudent but not 
excessive. The Government is also 
aware of and to a considerable extent 
sympathetic to American concerns 
about the structure of the Soviet stra- 
tegic forces, in particular the over- 
whelming predominance of fast and 
accurate ICBMs. And finally, the 
Government is conscious that the Sov- 
iet approach to compliance with exist- 
ing arms control agreements has been 
destructive of United States confi- 
dence in the viability of what might 
be termed the traditional approach to 
controlling and reducing the nuclear 
arsenals.” 

That said, however, that Govern- 
ment remains of the view that the 
Strategic nuclear balance remains 
robustly stable. It is not persuaded 
that current or foreseeable develop- 
ments in Soviet capabilities demand 
anything as drastic as the vigorous 
pursuit of defences against ballistic 
mussile attack. 

The United States should drive a 
hard bargain on the offensive forces 
and insist that a growing proportion 
of the residual forces consist of 
weapons that are difficult to attack, 
not profitable to attack and/or are 
“slow to take offense”. It should 
insist that the Soviet Union lift its 
game on compliance and, perhaps 
more important, systematically reduce 
American reliance on the information 
that it is able to extract from that 
country by remote means. But the 
United States should be prepared to 
acknowledge that a package deal of 
radical offensive reductions and the 
unleashing of stratetic defences ts 
more than the state of its relations 
with the Soviet Union can reasonably 
be asked to bear at the present time. 


The Opposition 


The main opposition party in Aus- 
tralia — the Liberal/National Party 
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9. The Government's formal position on the 
US allegations of non-compliance is that the 
Soviet Union has a case to answer, particu- 
larly in regard to the Krasnovarsk radar and 
the 55-25. Prime Minister Hawke has also 
written to General-Secretary Gorbachev 
stressing the importance Australia attaches to 
full and demonstrable compliance with exist- 
ing arms control agreements. 

10. Borrowed from Francis P. Hoeber, Slow to 
Take Offense; Bombers, Cruise Missiles and 
Prudent Deterrence, Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, Washington, D.C., 
1977, 





Coalition — supports the SDI and 
Australian involvement in it on a 
number of levels. First, the visionary 
prospect of basing deterrence on 
defensive, non-nuclear systems. Sec- 
ond, strengthening rather than chang- 
ing the existing deterrent. And third, 
the prospect of technological gains, 
both civilian and military. 

On the first of these the Coalition, 
like the Government, is strongly 
attracted to moving away from a 
deterrent based on rapid and massive 
nuclear retaliation. In its view, if 
there is a discernible possibility that 
technological advances in the field of 
ballistic missile defences might 
eventually permit reliance on a 
defensive and non-nuclear deterrent 
then this possibility should be vigor- 
ously explored, subject only to the 
constraints of existing treaties, 
especially, of course, the ABM treaty. 

The Coalition regards the ABM 
treaty as essentially a reflection of pre- 
vailing technological capabilities. It is 
an important disciplinary factor but it 
should not preclude the exploration of 
possibilities that would eventually 
overturn it. The SDI fits the bill 
because it 1s research and research 
only and is being conducted in 
accordance with the ABM treaty. 

The second reason advanced for 
supporting the SDI is essentially inde- 
pendent of whether the program has 
the grander objective of changing the 
basis of deterrence. It is argued first 
of all, that the SDI is a prudent 
response to the Soviet Union’s strong 
and manifest interest in strategic 
defences and its own intense research 
into SDI-type technologies. It would 
be highly dangerous for the United 
States and the West generally if the 
Soviet Union was granted a virtual 
monopoly in the field. 

The Coalition goes further, how- 
ever, in that it asserts that nuclear 
deterrence as currently practised can- 
not indefinitely withstand technologi- 
cal advances. It appears to believe that 
the capacity to maintain an assured 
retaliatory capability will grow con- 
tinuously more difficult making some 
defences attractive and probably 
necessary to render a first strike 
infeasible. In this context even “leaky” 
strategic defences could be an import- 
ant element in preserving and 
enhancing traditional notions of 
deterrence. 

The problems associated with the 
introduction of strategic defences are 
acknowledged but the Coalition 
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believes that these should not distract 
attention from the question of sub- 
stance: finding out whether we can 
devise such defences. Moreover, the 
Coalition attaches importance to the 
principles agreed between President 
Reagan and Prime Minister Thatcher 
(and Prime Minister Nakasone) as a 
basis for the conduct of the SDI and 
the subsequent stages of development 
and deployment (these principles were 
listed above), 

And, finally, the Coalition believes 
that involvement in the SDI would 
help keep Australia at the frontiers of 
civilian and military technology and 
prevent an exodus of our qualified 
scientists. 

It is instructive to look for the point 
at which the analyses of the Govern- 
ment and the Coalition part company 
and result in opposing policy pos- 
itions. Neither is fond of offensive 
nuclear deterrence; both accept the 
need for research into strategic 
defences and both consider unaccept- 
able a prospective or, worse, actual 
Soviet monopoly in this field. 

As I see it, the essential difference 
is the implicit assumption in the 
Coalition’s position that the problems 
associated with development and 
deployment — that is, the problems 
of the transition — can be deferred 
until we have an answer to the ques- 
tion of substance — the technological 
feasibility of the enterprise. The Gov- 
ernment, in contrast, takes the view 
that these problems became quite real 
on March 23, 1983, or when the 
United States Administration became 
convinced that the Soviet Union was 
set on developing and deploying 
widescale defences, whichever was the 
earlier. 

The Government has focused on 
the pressures and tensions likely to 
result from the attempt to get to the 
point where strategic defences can be 
developed and deployed and con- 
cluded that, in present and foreseeable 
circumstances, there is an unaccept- 
able risk of the whole enterprise going 
badly wrong. The Coalition looks 
beyond all this to the possibility that it 
might all come together, that is, that 
we will get to the point where we can 
trade in our ballistic missiles for stra- 
tegic defences. 


Non-government views 


I think that I have been exposed to 
a good cross-section of public opinion 
in Australia on the SDI. I have cer- 
tainly read enough letters to Govern- 
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ment Ministers on this issue to last 
several life-times. On the basis of this 
I think that the following is a fair 
generalisation: for the interested lay 
public in Australia there is a strong 
intuitive association between the SDI 
and star wars and an arms race in 
space. 

Neither of these phenomena have 
redeeming qualities so the letter- 
writers have been a persistent pressure 
on the Government not to resile from 
its robust position on the SDI. The 
major peace groups — for example, 
People for Nuclear Disarmament and 
Scientists Against Nuclear Arms — 
also constitute a persistent lobby 
against the SDI and Australian 
involvement in it. For the more vigil- 
ant of this group, including in par- 
ticular local branches of the 
Australian Labor Party, the fact that 
the Government has not formally 
replied to Secretary Weinberger’s invi- 
tation 1s a source of some concern. 

The Soviet program essentially 
escapes censure, the product, I 
believe, of the inability to come to 
grips with it. It has no acronym, there 
are no personalities or financial fig- 
ures associated with it, there is no 
debate on its rationale and so on. 
More broadly, I think there is uncon- 
scious acceptance of the fact that the 
Soviet Union is out of reach; it cannot 
be got at. I will elaborate a little on 
this theme below. 

The public debate in Australia on 
the SDI has inevitably become 
entangled with the joint defence 
facilities. In part this is simply 
because both are understood to 
involve space-based assets. There is 
already a widespread view — again 
within the 40 per cent or so of Aus- 
tralians that the polls suggest either 
oppose or are uneasy about the facili- 
ties — that the United States has 
abandoned nuclear deterrence in 
favour of a counterforce or war- 
fighting strategic posture and that the 
satellites reporting to the joint facili- 
ties support this posture. This spills 
over into the view that the United 
States aspires to a first-strike capability 
and that the SDI fits into the picture 
all too clearly. 

Specialist argumentation that 
counterforce capabilities have been 
incorporated, not to replace but to 
maintain effective deterrence and that 
there is a world of difference between 
extent and foreseeable counterforce 
capability and a first-strike capability 
tend to be greeted with impatience. 





And it has to be said that this is not 
an easy brief to explain and defend. 

Equally, however, there is a devel- 
oping appreciation of a more direct 
connection between the SDI and the 
joint facilities, at least potentially. 
Australian strategic analysts, most par- 
ticularly Dr Desmond Ball, have put 
a lot of information into the public 
domain on the satellite systems 
believed to be associated with the joint 
facilities at Pine Gap and Nurrungar. 

It is not difficult, even for the lay 
person, to recognise that the require- 
ments that have been identified in the 
SDI context for space-based detection, 
tracking and pointing capabilities have 
the potential to overlap with the early 
warning satellites associated with the 
joint facilities. The importance and 
the practical effect of the 
Government’s insistence that the joint 
facilities be given no role in the SDI 
is therefore apparent. 

The community of professional 
strategic analysts in Australia is quite 
small and has not to date written pro- 
lifically on strategic defence or the 
SDI per se — although I have to con- 
fess that I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to conduct a thorough search 
of the literature. In the best academic 
tradition, however, one can find well- 
argued papers coming out on both 
sides of the argument.’ 


A personal note 


As I intimated at the outset I can 
readily subscribe to the Government's 
stated position on ballistic missile 
defences and to what I believe to have 
been the broad lines of reasoning that 
led the Government to this position. 

I would, however, like to make two 
additional observations.'* The first 


11. Dr Ball's basic work in this field is A Suitable 
Piece of Real Estate: American Installations in 
Australia (Hale and lronmonger, Sydney 
1981). 

12. For a fuller examination see Andrew Mack, 
Arms Control and the US/Australian Foint 
Defence Facilities: The Case of Nurrungar. 
Working Paper No. 7, Peace Research 
Centre, Canberra, May 1986. 

13. For a sympathetic and more sceptical argu- 
ment, respectively, see Harry Gelber, “Mr 
Reagan’s ‘Star Wars’: Towards a New Stra- 
tegic Era?”, Working Paper No. 87, Strategic 
and Defence Studies Centre, Australian 
National University, Canberra, and J. L. 
Richardson, “Arms Control in the later 
1980s: The Implications of the Strategic 
Defence Initiative”, Working Paper No. 3, 
Peace Research Centre, Australian National 
University, Canberra, April 1986. 

14. See also my “Deterrence, Strategic Defence 
and Arms Centrol”, Working Paper No. 98, 
Strategic and Defence Studies Centre, Aus- 
tralian National University, July 1985. 
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concerns the ABM treaty. The ABM 
treaty 1s the only arms control agree- 
ment dealing with weaponry of indis- 
putable military significance that 
prohibits far more than it permits. Far 
more important, it is a treaty that 
embodies an invaluable psychological 
perspective on nuclear weapons, 
namely, that these weapons are 
unique and that traditional rules 
regarding the protection of national! 
security do not apply. 


The point is neatly illustrated by a 
reported exchange between Herman 
Kahn and Bernard Brodie during the 
first ABM debates in the 1960s: 


Herman Kahn: “If we deploy a 
full-scale anti-ballistic missile sys- 
tem, we can save 50 million lives.” 
Bernard Brodie: “Herman, in order 
to save 50 million lives, you’ve got 
to have a war.”© 


Under the ABM treaty, each super- 
power acknowledged that in regard to 
the direct nuclear threat posed by the 
other, It could not and should not 
seek to provide for its own security 
but was obliged to compel the other 
side’s cooperation through a recipro- 
cal threat. There is vital perception 
here of common security — not in 
the positive and cooperative sense — 
but common security just the same. 


This is a perspective on nuclear 
weapons that we would lose to our 
peril. Our greatest enemy may simply 
be our growing familiarity with 
nuclear weapons. One catches 
occasionally glimpses of the view that 
we are slowly but surely taming the 
nuclear genie. Comparisons are made 
with the crude balance of terror of the 
fifties and ‘sixties —- when it was esti- 
mated that a full-scale nuclear 
exchange would result in hundreds of 
millions of fatalities — and today’s 
capabilities for large-scale but accurate 
and purposeful strikes that — with 
luck and, more recently, assuming 
away a nuclear winter — could hold 
casualties down to a few tens of mil- 
lions. World War I produced casu- 
alties of a “few tens of millions”, but 
that took six years to accomplish. We 
could now do it in a single afternoon. 


We must consciously fight against 
the risk that through familiarity and 
technological advances we become 
contemptuous of the nuclear weapon 
and believe that we have reduced it to 


15. Quoted by Robert E. Hunter, “SDI: Return 
to Basics”, Washington Quarterly, Winter, 
1986, p. 155. 
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the status of “just a bigger bomb” that 
does not mandate any revolutionary 
change in the way States conduct 
their affairs. 

I have no difficulty with the prop- 
osition that if the Soviet Union aspires 
to reduce to a minimum its reliance 
on the United States for its security 
against nuclear attack then that coun- 
try should understand that the United 
States must and will do the same. I 
am aware that a quite persuasive case 
can be assembled that suggests that 
this is precisely what the Soviet Union 
is and always has been aspiring 
towards. But even if this case is 
accepted at face value I am not per- 
suaded that the Soviet Union is 
dangerously close to being unilaterally 
successful. And, second, to accept the 
case at face value one has to accept a 
number of worst-case assumptions 
about the significance of many things 
that the Soviet Union has, is, or is 
believed to be doing. 

In short, I see no compelling need 
to insist that we must look now to the 
end of the ABM treaty. As I under- 
stand it — admittedly with an 
element of reading optimistically 
between the lines — a major part of 
the original objective was to insist that 
the Soviet Union engage in a full and 
frank exchange on how it views the 
role of nuclear weapons and the 
requirements for effective and stable 
deterrence. The United States believes 
that, in all the circumstances, this 
must include consideration of how 
ballistic missile defences might be 
safely factored into the equation but 
the questions of when and in what 
circumstances (ideally) are not 
prejudged.’® Unfortunately, we seem 
to be sliding rapidly from firm insist- 
ence that the Soviet Union speak 
openly about its clear interest in BMD 
to indicating to the Soviet Union that 
the United States is prepared to take 
into account any concerns they may 
have about the fact that the SDI will 
transition to engineering development 
and testing within a few years. 

One is reminded here of Henry 
Kissinger’s lament about not thinking 
through more carefully the impli- 
cations of MIRV. If we have not 
reached the point where the West 
must react and take steps that would 
do — or threaten to do — Irreversible 
damage to the ABM treaty and if the 


16. See the speech by Ambassador Nitze at a 
National Defense University Seminar, April 
29, 1986. 
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advantages of abandoning this treaty 
remain obscure it is difficult to under- 
stand the attempts to impart urgency 
to proceeding with BMD. The tech- 
nology is not going to wither away if 
we pause and begin the process of 
jointly thinking through with the Sov- 
iet Union how and when ballistic 
missile defences might usefully con- 
tribute to greater stability and facili- 
tate the radical reduction of the 
nuclear arsenals. The United States 
Congress could be relied upon to fund 
— and American allies to support — 
a BMD research program that would 
make credible the contention of any 
Administration that the United States 
was perfectly capable of going down 
this path at least as quickly and 
effectively as the Soviet Union if that 
proved necessary. 

This leads directly to my second 
point. American intelligence estimates 
— as reflected, for example, in Presi- 
dent Reagan's successive reports to 
the Congress on Soviet non- 
compliance — have come to the 
increasingly firm judgment in recent 
years that the Soviet Union probably 
intends to break out of the ABM 
treaty and — one can infer — couple 
national ballistic missile defences with 
its strategic air defences, civil defences 
and a damage-limiting offensive 
nuclear posture. 

As always, however, this momen- 
tous judgment is based on less than 
conclusive evidence. My point is that 
no dedicated effort has been made to 
expose this fact. Indeed, no systematic 
effort has even been made to expose 
the fact that so many of the military 
programs on which the United States 
embarks are prudent hedges against 
what the Soviet Union is believed to 
be or might be working on. 

The Soviet Union is a global power 
with an awesome nuclear arsenal. One 
of the two fingers on the button of 
the nuclear holocaust is a Soviet fin- 
ger. Yet that country has for all prac- 
tical purposes been totally successful 
in denying the proposition that it is 
therefore accountable to the inter- 
national community for what it is 
doing and why. 

Why is it, in a world so highly sen- 
sitised to the “nuclear arms race” — 
widely perceived as a crazy and 
dangerous process of action and pru- 
dent worst-case reaction — that the 
Soviet Union so completely escapes 
censure for its secrecy while the 
United States, which is open to a 
fault, can hardly do anything right? 
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In my view, it is important for the 
West, and particularly the United 
States, to consciously challenge the 
presumption that the Soviet Union’s 
obsession with secrecy is a fact of life 
that must simply be accommodated. 
This means a qualitative change in 
the manner that we explain and jus- 
tify major defence programs to high- 
light the extent to which they are a 
response to incomplete evidence of 
what the Soviet Union is doing or 
simply hedges against what it is likely 
to be doing even in the absence of 
concrete evidence. 

This would be extremely helpful in 
terms of the management of the 
defence programs — particularly the 
nuclear programs — within the West- 
ern alliance. In a longer term sense it 
seems to me that the sort of far- 
reaching arms control arrangements 
in the nuclear field that we all hope 
for are very much dependent on the 
Soviet Union gradually adopting the 
practice of making available reliable 
and authoritative information on the 
extent and direction of its military 
effort. The world has already paid 
dearly for the Soviet judgment that 
secrecy is of paramount importance. 
To the extent that a continuing judg- 
ment to this effect contributes to a 
lurch towards the deployment of stra- 
tegic defences and the weaponisation 
of outer space the price is likely to 
dwarf that already paid. 

Since this paper was delivered the 
issue of strategic defence has con- 
tinued to figure prominently in the 
domestic debate in the United States 
and in the US/USSR negotiations but 
no decisive action has been taken in 
either forum. 

In the United States, the SDI con- 
tinued to receive substantial funding, 
although a good deal less than the 
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Administration requested. Early in 
1987, Senator Nunn (who had been 
given access to the complete negotiat- 
ing record for the ABM treaty) 
delivered three speeches in the Senate 
that constituted a powerful critique of 
the Administration’s position that a 
“broad” interpretation of the ABM 
treaty was fully justified. The Admin- 
istration, however, firmly maintained 
its position. Later, in 1988, Senator 
Nunn proposed his Accidental! 
Launch Protection System (ALPS) 
under which SDI would be diverted 
to the objective of providing a modest 
level of defence against the accidental 
or unauthorised launch of ballistic 
missiles. According to Nunn, this 
objective could be met by ground- 
based defences and possibly in a 
manner consistent with the ABM 
treaty. The Administration remained 
adamant that SDI was directed at the 
defence of the entire United States 
and not at lesser goals such as ALPS 
or the defence of the US retaliatory 
forces. Nevertheless, the Congress 
directed that the SDI budget for FY 
1989 be spent in a manner that 
demoted or postponed the space-based 
layers of defence essential to the 
Admunistration’s objective for the SDI, 
This was one of the reasons given for 
President Reagan’s veto of the 
defence Bill. 

There have also been several 
attempts to move the SDI onto a fast- 
track for development, testing and 
deployment. The principle contender 
here has been a proposal for space- 
based interceptor missiles as a step- 
ping stone to directed-energy weapons 
(e.g. lasers). These proposals have all 
been turned aside, primarily on the 
grounds of the immaturity of the 
technology, although one suspects that 
strong Congressional resistance to 
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development/testing activity beyond 
the narrow interpretation of the ABM 
treaty and the almost certain disas- 
trous effect of such a step on the 
superpower negotiations were compel- 
ling background considerations. 

In the negotiating arena, the super- 
powers continued to wrestle with fun- 
damentally different perspectives on 
the role of strategic defences and the 
relationship of this issue to the 
reduction of the offensive forces. 
There were modest advances in the 
Soviet Union’s declaratory position — 
to the point of acknowledging a 
research program comparable in scope 
to the SDI — but the two sides have 
not moved closer even on whether 
wide-scale ballistic missile defences 
have a role to play, let alone how to 
combine this with the process of 
reducing the offensive forces. 

On a brighter note, the Soviet 
Union has evidently decided that the 
stand-off on strategic defences should 
not prevent further development of 
the draft agreement on 50 per cent 
reductions in the strategic forces and 
considerable progress has been regis- 
tered. It remains the case, however, 
that a START agreement will not be 
finalised in isolation from the agree- 
ment on space and defence issues. 
The key issues in this latter agree- 
ment are what is to be permitted in 
the way of development and testing of 
Strategic defence systems during the 
envisaged period of non-withdrawal 
from the ABM treaty, and what is to 
happen after the non-withdrawal 
period. 

It seems virtually certain at the 
time of writing (October 1988) that 
these fundamental questions will have 
to be taken up with the new Adminis- 
tration in the United States. w 









Racial discrimination 
and self-determination 


Statement by the Ambassador 
to the United Nations, 

Mr Michael Costello, to the 
third Committee at UNGA 43, 
in New York, on October 13. 


n behalf of my delegation, I 
congratulate you on your 
election as I do the other members of 
the Bureau. You can count on the full 
support and cooperation of the Aus- 
tralian delegation. 

I would also like to thank Mr Jan 
Martenson, Under-Secretary-General 
for Human Rights, for his introduc- 
tion to Items 87, 88, 91 and 96. 

This year marks the 200th anniver- 
sary of European settlement in Aus- 
tralia. Nineteen eighty-eight is also 
the 40th anniversary of the adoption 
of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Among the noble 
ideals which inform that document 
and around which the international 
system of human rights protection has 
been built, there are few as important 
as the principle that all human beings 
are born free and with equal rights. 
Racial discrimination is a direct and 
unacceptable affront to this principle. 

It is Australia’s view that all States 
should be accountable for protection 
of human rights in their territory. We 
regard it as legitimate that interest in 
human rights transcends national 
frontiers. It follows that we accept 
that Australia’s own record should be 
open to scrutiny. Accordingly, in this 
our Bicentenary year, our statement 
under this item will focus on what we 
in Australia are doing to overcome 
racial prejudice and discrimination in 
our own society. 





Australia’s Aboriginals and Torres 
Strait Islanders 


If Australia’s modern settlers trace 
their history back some 200 years, 
bear in mind that the original inhabi- 
tants, the Aboriginals and Islanders, 
point to some 40,000 years of habi- 
tation on Australian soil. For too 
much of the last 200 years, the orig- 
inal Australians have suffered dis- 
crimination, cruelty and oppression. 

In the last 20 years, since a Consti- 
tutional amendment gave the Aus- 
tralian Government power to legislate 
for Aboriginals and Islanders, progress 
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has been made in redressing this sorry 
history. 

Federal governments, assisted by 
State and Territory governments, have 
accepted and acted on the responsi- 
bility to take special measures to 
accelerate access by Aboriginals and 
Islanders to government services and 
to provide a base for their economic 
and social equality. 

Aboriginals and Torres Strait 
Islander Australians are entitled to all 
the legal rights and freedoms enjoyed 
by other Australians. In practice, how- 
ever, Many remain seriously disadvan- 
taged and there remains much to be 
achieved before all Aboriginals and 
Islanders can enjoy conditions equal 
to those enjoyed by the majority of 
Australian society. Accordingly, the 
Government is pursuing major initiat- 
ives to enable Australia’s indigenous 
people to decide their own futures 
and take a full role in Australian 
society. 

In the year to July, 1988, a total of 
$671.6 million was provided by the 
Federal Government for special pro- 
grams for Aboriginals and Islanders. 
These programs, which fall into the 
category of “special and concrete 
measures”, are bearing fruit in major 
advances in the fields of housing, edu- 
cation, training and community 
development. 

The Government recognises that 
for people whose ancestors were 
denied the use of land which they had 
occupied for millennia land rights are 
part of the process of redressing the 
plight of Australia’s indigenous popu- 
lation. Consistent with the Federal 
principles that underpin the Aus- 
tralian Constitution, the Government 
has adopted, since March 1986, a 
State-by-State approach to Aboriginal 
land rights, taking into account the 
differences between the six Australian 
States and the varied needs of Abor- 
iginal people. All but one of our State 
Governments have taken action to 
provide secure land title for Aborigi- 
nal people. Under the initiatives 
implemented in the States and the 
Northern Territory, some 12 per cent 
of Australia is now held by Aboriginal 
communities under various forms of 
secure title. That is an area the size of 
Norway, Sweden and Finland 
combined. 

The Australian Government is 
guided in its approaches to Aboriginal 
and Islander policy by the principles 
of self-management. The Federal 
Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr 
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Gerry Hand, announced on December 
10, 1987, a fundamental restructuring 
of the government machinery respon- 
sible for policy development and pro- 
gram administration in regard to 
Aboriginals and Torres Strait 
Islanders, The aim of the 
restructuring is that Aboriginal and 
Islander people manage their own 
affairs. 

The proposals will create a new 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
Commission which will have responsi- 
bility for the Federal Government’s 
program and policies for Australia’s 
indigenous people. The Commission 
is to consist entirely of Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islanders with a majority 
of elected members. 

The Minister described the pro- 
posals as representing “the most far 
reaching and innovative reform in 
Aboriginal affairs since the Common- 
wealth became involved at the 
national level two decades ago”. Since 
the statement was delivered, Mr Hand 
has had discussions at 47 meetings 
with representatives of some 1200 
community groups and organisations 
throughout Australia, as a result of 
which there have been a number of 
alterations to the original proposals. 
The new Commission is to come into 
being on January 1, 1989. 

The Australian Government is 
committed to improving the position 
of Aboriginals and Islanders in the 
criminal justice system. In late 1987 
the Federal Government established a 
Royal Commission, headed by a 
senior judge, to study and report on 
the high incidence of Aboriginal 
deaths in custody. The Commission 
was asked to investigate deaths since 
1980. An additional three Com- 
missioners have been made available 
to assist the Royal Commissioner, Mr 
Justice Muirhead, in his task. Mr Jus- 
tice Muirhead has issued an interim 
report dealing with overall causes 
rather than individual cases. Mean- 
while, the Federal Government has 
also been active with the States in 
promoting urgent measures to prevent 
further deaths in custody. 

Unlike other former British colon- 
ies there was never a formal settle- 
ment in Australia between the 
indigenous people and the colonial 
power. The colonisers of the Aus- 
tralian continent operated under what 
is now widely regarded as a legal fic- 
tion — the rule of terra nullius. That 
is, that the continent was empty land, 
there for the taking. This legal prin- 
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ciple wiped out at a stroke the rights 
of the indigenous people to their land, 
its sacred places, and, ultimately, to 
the protection and continuation of 
their culture. 


There has been considerable dis- 
cussion over recent years that this 
aspect of Australian law must be rem- 
edied by the conclusion of a compact, 
or agreement, between the Australian 
Government and its indigenous citi- 
zens. Until the dispossession of the 
indigenous people has been recog- 
nised, Australians cannot honestly face 
either their past or their future. 
Today’s Australians are not respon- 
sible for the wrongs of the past. But 
they do have a responsibility to 
acknowledge the truth of that past 
and to redress it. 


In September 1987 the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr Bob Hawke, announced the 
Australian Government’s commitment 
to the negotiation of such a compact. 
Following extensive consultations 
between the Minister for Aboriginal 
Affairs and Aboriginal representatives, 
the Prime Minister agreed in June 
1988: 


e that a treaty be negotiated between 
the Aboriginal people and the Gov- 
ernment on behalf of all the people 
of Australia; 

e that the Aboriginal people should 
decide what they believe should be 
contained in the treaty; 

e to provide assistance to Aboriginals 
to establish a consultation process to 
consider details of the treaty; 

e the Government would consider the 
outcome of these consultations, and 

e to work for the conclusion of such a 
treaty before the end of the life of 
the current Federal Parliament (at 
the very latest, in mid-1990). 


On the first day of business in the 
new Australian Parliament House in 
Canberra on August 23, 1988, Prime 
Minister Hawke put forward a motion, 
which was passed jointly by the two 
Houses of the Australian Parliament, 
acknowledging that Aboriginals and 
Torres Strait Islanders occupied Aus- 
tralia before European settlement on 
January 26, 1788, that they were dis- 
possessed and dispersed upon the 
acquisition of their traditional lands 
and that they were denied full citizen- 
ship rights prior to 1967. The motion 
affirms the importance of Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islander culture and 
heritage and their entitlement to self- 
management and self-determination 
subject to the Constitution and laws of 
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Australia. Thirdly, it considers it 
desirable that the Federal Govern- 
ment further promote reconciliation 
with Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander citizens. Mr Hawke presented 
this resolution as a demonstration of 
the capacity to recognise past wrongs 
and the will to correct the injustices 
of the past. 


Multicultural Australia 


Australia is a multicultural society. 
To the original inhabitants have been 
added people from almost every part 
of the world. In earlier years, 
Australia’s settlers were predominantly 
English, Irish or Scottish, but the past 
40 years have greatly broadened our 
national make-up. Under Australia’s 
immigration program, over 3.6 mil- 
lion settlers from more than 100 
countries have arrived since 1945. In 
Australia today four people in ten 
were either born overseas or have one 
overseas-born parent. Of the overseas- 
born component, some two-fifths 
come from a non-English speaking 
background in Europe, Asia, Africa or 
Latin America. 

The Australian Government 
remains committed to the policy of 
multiculturalism. In 1987 the Govern- 
ment replaced the Australian Institute 
of Multicultural Affairs with the 
Office of Multicultural Affairs. The 
Office is within the Prime Minister’s 
own Department, reflecting 
multiculturalism’s importance in the 
political and social processes of the 
Australian community. 

The Australian Government’s 
immigration program is non- 
discriminatory and global in nature. 
Selection processes are applied equally 
to all those seeking to migrate to Aus- 
tralia, regardless of their race, 
nationality, colour, descent, national 
or ethnic origin, sex or religion. 
Immigration policy reflects a continu- 
ing commitment to the achievement 
of family reunion as well as to inter- 
national humanitarian concerns, 
including the resettlement of refugees. 
All immigrants, refugees or other, are 
entitled to participate in Australian 
society on terms of full equality with 
all other Australians. I would draw to 
your attention, Mr Chairman, the 
undertaking brought to the General 
Assembly only last week by Australia’s 
Foreign Minister, Senator Gareth 
Evans, that we would never again 
allow race to be used as a criterion in 
the exercise of our sovereign right to 
decide who shall enter our country. 
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Second decade against racism 


Racial prejudice and discrimination 
remain a problem of global dimen- 
sion, a problem which exists in all 
countries and which we must confront 
and combat together. The Second 
World Racism Decade underlines the 
universal character of the challenge to 
tackle racism. Australia has supported 
practical follow-up to the 1983 World 
Racism Conference. We shall con- 
tinue to make a constructive contri- 
bution to the implementation of the 
Decade’s Program of Action. We believe 
e that it is logical and effective to 

consolidate the UN’s system-wide 

activities in the field of racial dis- 
crimination and apartheid under the 
umbrella of the Decade; 

e that better coordination between the 
various UN organs dealing with 
racism should be encouraged; and 

e that training courses and edu- 
cational measures should be given 
priority in allocating scarce resources. 
Australia has participated actively in 

the UN Working Group on Indigen- 

ous Populations and in August, 1988, 

contributed a further $10 000 to the 

Voluntary Fund to assist in the widest 

possible participation of indigenous 

groups. 


The Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Racial Discrimination 


As a second important UN mechan- 
ism in overcoming racism, the Con- 
vention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination 
(CERD) is also greatly valued by Aus- 
tralia. Australia has worked to develop 
further the CERD Committee’s effec- 
tiveness, including by seeking con- 
structive solutions to the financial 
problems which have complicated the 
Committee’s work. Australia brought 
forward its contributions in one year 
to ease in some measure the financial 
problem. At the Committee’s most 
recent session, we presented 
Australia’s fifth report. 

The difficulties caused to the 
CERD Committee because of the 
continuing failure of many States Par- 
ties to pay their assessed contributions 
continue to concern us. The amounts 
owed by individual States Parties are 
small; the greatest accumulated 
arrears is $US10 169. But the impli- 
cation is disturbing: CERD’s difficult- 
ies may perhaps reflect lack of 
political commitment by many States 
Parties to this important Convention 
and the basic human rights standards 
it embodies. We call on all States Par- 
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ties to meet in full their obligations 
under Article 8, Paragraph 6 of the 
Convention as a matter of priority. 


Apartheid and South Africa 


No society, no country has a mon- 
opoly on racism or prejudice; indeed, 
these are common elements in human 
behaviour. Racial discrimination is 
seen at its worst, however, when it 
forms the institutional basis of a 
society. For this reason, the Australian 
Government and people reject the 
abhorrent policy of apartheid as a 
basic affront to human dignity and a 
flagrant violation of fundamental 
human rights. 

The Government has accorded a 
high priority to the continuing assess- 
ment of all aspects of Australia’s bilat- 
eral relationship with South Africa 
and has, as a consequence, 
implemented an extensive range of 
political, social and economic 
measures against the South African 
Government. The major features of 
this policy are: 

e the frequent expression of 

Australia’s very strong opposition to 

apartheid. This has been done 

directly to the South African Gov- 
ernment itself and in appropriate 
multilateral bodies; 

the maintenance of formal diplo- 

matic relations with South Africa, in 

order to maintain contacts with all 
sectors of South African society, and 
allow Australian views to be brought 
to bear directly on the South Afri- 
can Government; 

e programs to promote and strengthen 
regional and national economic 
development in order to help the 
Frontline States to reduce their 
economic dependence on South 
Africa. Australia is providing bilat- 
eral and multilateral assistance to 
the Frontline States, and has also 
established a special program of 
education, training and development 
assistance for Namibians and South 
Africans disadvantaged by apartheid; 

e contacts have been widened with 
Southern African nationalist move- 
ments and prominent opponents of 
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apartheid. Both the ANC (African 
National Cogress) and SWAPO 
(South West African People’s 
Organisation) have been permitted 
to establish information offices in 
Australia, and the PAC (Pan- 
Africanist Congress) also has rep- 
resentation in Australia; 

consistent with Australia’s commit- 
ment to the Gleneagles Declaration 
on sporting contact with South 
Africa, Australia takes every practi- 
cal step to discourage contact or 
competition by Australia with sport- 
ing organisations, teams or 
sportspeople from South Africa. The 
commitment is fulfilled by prevent- 
ing entry to Australia by representa- 
tive South African teams or 
individuals and by discouraging 
travel to South Africa by sportspeople, 
Australia remains of the view that 
only by the implementation of 
mandatory economic sanctions can 
the most effective pressure for 
change be brought to bear on the 
South African Government. Pend- 
ing the adoption of such measures, 
however, Australia has implemented 
wide-ranging sanctions adopted by 
the 1985 Nassau Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting and 
the 1986 London Commonwealth 
Leaders Meeting. They include ter- 
mination of air links, an end to all 
government assistance to, investment 
in and trade with South Africa, and 
bans on the importation of agricul- 
tural products, coal, iron and steel 
and nuclear goods, material and 
technology. These measures have 
also been extended to Namibia. 
When a member of the Security 
Council, most recently in 1985 and 
1986, Australia stated its readiness 
to support Security Council resol- 
utions calling for mandatory econ- 
omic sanctions against South Africa; 
Establishment of a voluntary code of 
conduct for Australian companies 
operating in South Africa; 

Cessation of the issue in South 
Africa of visitor and other temporary 
entry visas, except in compassionate, 
humanitarian and national interest 
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circumstances, where such visits are 
consistent with Australia’s oppo- 
sition to apartheid; 

¢ Implementation of Security Council 
resolutions relating to the embargo 
on the sale of arms to South Africa. 


In past speeches under this cluster 
of items, we have always elaborated 
Australia’s strong support for the prin- 
ciple of self-determination. This year 
we shall state our support for the 
right to self-determination, including 
for the people of Namibia, the 
Palestinians, those in Kampuchea and 
in Afghanistan, at greater length on 
other occasions during the session. 


In this, our Bicentenary celebration, 
Australians have taken a hard look at 
some of our own problems. We are 
trying to redress the disadvantaged sit- 
uation of Aboriginal and Islander Aus- 
tralians and to recognise the truth of 
their suffering and dispossession since 
the arrival of the first European set- 
tlers. Similarly, Australians are exam- 
ining and re-affirming the 
multicultural basis of our society with 
a mind to greater tolerance between 
people from all backgrounds. 


The last 200 years contain many 
things of which we are proud. We 
have a truly democratic polity. We 
have an open economy in which we 
strive to ensure that every Australian 
has a fair chance to realise his or her 
potential. Above all, we are proud that 
our nation is governed by the rule of 
law rather than by arbitrary dictate or 
whim of any person or group. 


But we know that freedom and jus- 
tice and equality are never finally 
won. They must be fought for every 
day. So, even while we say that much 
has been done to improve the position 


of Aboriginal and Islander Australians, 
much remains to be done. And this is 
why I repeat to you here today the 
solemn undertaking that we have 
made to the descendants of our 
continent’s original inhabitants to 
whom a great wrong has been done. 
Australia will leave undone nothing 
that can be done to right this great 
wrong of our past. a 
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I SHARPEVILLE SIX 


Joyce Mokhesi urges 
more help for 
Sharpeville Six 


By Lyn Drummond* 


he sister of one of the South 
African Sharpeville Six, Joyce 
Mokhesi, has urged the Australian 
Government to continue to push the 
South African Government to rectify 
the injustice of the six’s imprisonment. 

Ms Mokhesi, who is in Australia 
until October 23 as a guest of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, has been campaigning world- 
wide on behalf of her brother and the 
other five members of the Sharpeville 
Six, Reginald Sefatsa, Reid Mokoena, 
Oupa Diniso, Theresa Ramashamola 
and Duma Khumola. 

The six were sentenced to death 
after their conviction for the murder 
of a black town councillor, Kuzwayo 
Dlamini, in Sharpeville, a black town- 
ship near Johannesburg, on Septem- 
ber 3, 1984. 

The Australian Government has 
monitored the situation with concern. 
The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
intervened personally through the 
South African Ambassador, when the 
six’s execution appeared imminent in 
March this year. 

Australia has also joined other inter- 
national pleas on behalf of the six. 
Apart from the question of individual 
justice, the Government believes their 
execution would worsen the already 
volatile political climate in South 
Africa. 

Ms Mokhesi, who lives in London 
but often travels to South Africa, said 
the six had been left in suspense. 
“Our goal is to save their lives,” she 
said. “Pressure from the Western 
world played a role in getting a stay 
of execution in July.” 

At a news conference in Canberra 
on October 13, Ms Mokhesi said there 
was great concern and anger about 
the plight of the six in Sharpeville 
itself. There was regret at the way 
Dlamini had died but anger that the 
six had become victims. There had 
been support from white South 
Africa, but not as much support from 
black society. 








*Lyn Drummond is a journalist in the Aus- 
tralian Overseas Information Branch of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 
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Ms Joyce Mokheshi. Photograph by Michael Jensen, AOIS. 


She said she could visit her brother 
daily, but he had not been able to see 
his 10-year-old daughter for three 
years as children were not allowed 
into the prison until they were 16. 
One of the six had never seen his 
three-year-old child. 

Prosecution witness Joseph Manete, 
who in July said South African police 
had forced him to incriminate two of 
the six, one being Francis Mokhesi, 
had made her angry, but she did not 
hate him. 

“I would wish no-one to have a 
relative on death row,” she said as she 
spoke about the impact on the famil- 
ies of the six. “We families of the six 
gather together, often crying, or so 
quiet the neighbours think there is 
no-one in the house. My father, who 
has brought us up (she has six 
brothers and one sister) since my 
mother died 21 years ago, has aged 
before my eyes. I cannot describe the 
impact this cruel event has had on 
him. He had a major heart attack a 
few days before the appeal.” 

Ms Mokhesi said she would wel- 
come the formation of a Sharpeville 


Six campaign group in Australia, 
similar to one formed in the Nether- 
lands. The Dutch group had pro- 
duced postcards, advertisements in 
newspapers and placards carrying a 
message to the Department of Justice 
in South Africa to spare the six. 
These had been given to the South 
African Embassy in Amsterdam and 
sent to South Africa. 


Asked about her activist back- 
ground, Ms Mokhesi said: “Born black 
in South Africa, everything is nega- 
tive. Your mind has to become active.” 


Did she see an end to apartheid? “If 
we all agree apartheid is evil, then it 
has to end, it must,” she said. “When, 
is another question.” 


She had not directly experienced 
any pressure from the South African 
authorities. “I can go back to South 
Africa, I am not an exile,” she said. 


In 1987 she suspended her studies 
towards a post-graduate degree in 
international development at the Uni- 
versity of Sussex, Britain, to campaign 
on behalf of her brother throughout 
the Western world. wy 
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World Expo 88 


By the Chairman, World Expo 
88 Authority, Sir Llewellyn 
Edwards. 








he opening of World Expo 88 
on April 30 was a culmination 
of a long tradition of Australian 
involvement with the Expositions 
movement. 

In 1928, the Bureau International 
des Expositions (BIE) was established 
in Paris. Thirty-one countries, includ- 
ing Australia, signed the International 
Convention which has effectively 
regulated international expositions 
ever since. The Bureau’s establish- 
ment formalised a movement which 
had burgeoned since Queen Victoria’s 
consort, Prince Albert, stunned the 
world with the Great Exhibition at 
Crystal Palace in 1851. 

Lytton Strachey claimed that 
Albert’s ideal had been to surpass all 
previous exhibitions and that his 
would “. .. contain specimens of what 
every country could produce in raw 
materials, in machinery and mechan- 
ical inventions, in manufactures, and 
in the applied and plastic arts”. The 
aim of the exhibition was not merely 
to amuse and amaze, but to “... teach 
a high moral lesson. It should be an 
international monument to those 
supreme blessings of civilization — 
peace, progress, and prosperity”. 
(Lytton Strachey, Queen Victoria, Pen- 
guin 1971, pp 117-118). 

While the BIE Convention would 
not purport to embrace the high 
moral stance enunciated by Victoria 
and Albert’s sensibilities, the 
Convention’s stated aim in encourag- 
ing international expositions largely 
reflects Albert’s higher purpose: 

“An exhibition is a display which, 

whatever its title, has as its princi- 

pal purpose the education of the 
public: it may exhibit the means at 
man’s disposal for meeting the 
needs of civilisation, or demonstrate 
the progress achieved in one or 
more branches of human endeav- 
our, or show prospects for the 

future” (BIE Convention Part I 

Article [). 

The above Article has been the 
foundation stone and razson d'etre for 
every international exposition since. 

The Great Depression severely 
blunted the BIE’s newfound momen- 
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tum. Indeed, Australia’s involvement 


lapsed during the period. In 1967, a 


major international exposition was 
held in Montreal, Canada, in which 
Australia contributed a pavilion. Its 
participation in Montreal marked 
Australia’s first major involvement in 
an international exposition since its 
own 1888 Centenary Exhibition in 
Melbourne. It has participated in 
every major exposition since, as one of 
only four countries to do so. In 1974, 
under the Whitlam Government, Aus- 
tralia renewed its membership of the 
BIE, and in the same year, Australia 
sought, successfully, to reserve a place 
in the expositions calendar for an 
exposition to be held in Australia. 

This reservation was renewed in 
1978 by the Fraser Government, 
which was looking towards the Bicen- 
tennial. An international exposition 
was seen, not unnaturally, as an 
opportunity to have a major focus for 
the celebrations, as well as a means of 
encouraging large scale international 
participation in them. The matter was 
tabled at a meeting of the States’ 
Premier's Department by Sir Peter 
Lawlor and it was agreed that the 
newly established Bicentennial Auth- 
ority would have the responsibility of 
undertaking feasibility studies in Syd- 
ney and Melbourne. These were con- 
ducted in 1979 and concluded by May 
1980. In June 1980, both Sydney and 
Melbourne declared that they would 
not be prepared to undertake the pro- 
ject and in December of that year the 
BIE was informed that Australia 
would be unable to host the exposition. 

The Expo issue remained thus until 
September 1982 when the then 
Queensland Premier, Sir Joh Bjelke- 
Petersen, wrote to Malcolm Fraser 
offering Brisbane as a venue for the 
exposition. He was supported by Mr 
Doug Anthony in his bid, buoyed by 
the obvious acclaim which that year’s 
Commonwealth Games had attracted. 
In April 1983, the BIE inspected Bris- 
bane and a proposed site on the south 
bank of the Brisbane River, opposite 
the central business district, and in 
June a formal lodgment was made to 
the BIE General Assembly supported 
by the inspection team. Registration 
of the word Expo 88 was accepted by 
the BIE and the establishment of the 
necessary authority began in earnest. 
February 6, 1984 saw the establish- 
ment of the Brisbane Exposition and 
South Bank Redevelopment Authority 
(BESBRA) under an Act of the 
Queensland Parliament. 
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The Authority’s executive structure 
was determined by the Act and con- 
sists of a Board of Members, Chair- 
man and Chief Executive Officer 
(General Manager). The Board con- 
sisted of five members among whom 
were the State Under Treasurer, 
Commissioner for Lands and the 
Controller-General of the Premier’s 
Department. Sir Llewellyn Edwards, 
former Treasurer and Deputy Prem- 
ier, was appointed Chairman and Mr 
Robert Minnikin, MBE, General 
Manager. 

While it is clear that the Authority 
itself would function under the Act, 
and, therefore, operate under State 
legislation, it must be noted that the 
Commonwealth Government retained 
overall responsibility for the expo- 
sition aS a national event. The 
Department of Sports, Recreation and 
Tourism is the Federal Department 
responsible and, in accordance with 
BIE regulations, it appointed the 
Commissioner-General whose role is 
to represent the Federal Government 
and act as final arbiter in any disputes 
between international participants 
themselves or between international 
participants and the Authority. 

In October 1984, the Common- 
wealth Government issued invitations 
to participate in World Expo 88 to all 
nations with which it had active diplo- 
matic relations. The invitations were 
sent through the then Department of 
Foreign Affairs by diplomatic notes. 
The United Kingdom, Tonga and 
New Zealand were the first three 
nations to accept formally within six 
months. Given the size of the site, it 
was believed that thirty international 
participants would be an ideal target. 

In 1985, the International Partici- 
pation Division was established under 
the Directorship of a Foreign Affairs 
Officer, Mr Greg Lund, seconded for 
that purpose. On his departure in 
March 1986, Mr Richard John, the 
then Deputy Director and also from 
the Department, assumed the 
directorship. The task of this division 
was to determine which nations were 
a priority on the basis of criteria, 
which included Australia’s bilateral 
trade and foreign policy interests. Per- 
sonal contact with those governments 
was then established, usually through 
the diplomatic posts in each country, 
and extensive travel undertaken for 
discussions and negotiations. As a 
result of this activity, as well as the 
direct assistance of the Prime Minis- 
ter, a further thirteen international 
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participants were obtained within the 
first year of the division’s establish- 
ment. During 1986, the Division was 
enlarged with the addition of a middle 
manager from the Department of 
Trade and another Deputy Director, 
seconded from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 

It was aways considered both desir- 
able and necessary that international 
participants should represent as wide a 
geographic distribution as possible. 
Intense efforts were made to recruit 
nations from the Eastern European 
bloc and Balkans, as well as South 
Africa, Saudi Arabia, Africa, and the 
South Pacific. By opening day on 
April 30, 1988, fifty-two State and 
National Governments were present, 
of which were represented thirty-nine 
independent nations. State Govern- 
ments participating include the six 
Australian States and two Territories, 
three American States, two Japanese 
Prefectures and one Canadian Prov- 
ince. It is unfortunate that there is no 
representation from South America, 
Scandinavia or the Middle East. How- 
ever, apart from these, the Authority 
achieved its goal in obtaining partici- 
pants from each geo-political area of 
the world. What has been particularly 
rewarding has been the participation 
by a number of nations with little or 
no previous tradition or experience of 
expositions. This speaks well of the 
strength of Australia’s bilateral 
relations with those countries, as well 
as the persistence of the International 
Participation Division in pursuing 
their participation. 

Of particular note has been the 
funds provided by the Commonwealth 
Government initially, and by ADAB 
subsequently, as assistance towards the 
participation costs of lesser developed 
nations. The Department of Foreign 
Affairs also contributed funds to assist 
with a feasibility study for the United 
Nations pavilion. The supplementary 
assistance from AIDAB has enabled 
the seven South Pacific nations to 
Support their entertainers, who have 
proved exceedingly popular, and 
staffs, as well as cover managerial and 
technical costs. While it is the case 
that the Authority, through the Inter- 
national Participation Division’s 
budget, has borne the larger share of 
demands for assistance from a number 
of countries, the assistance given by 
the Commonwealth, from all sources, 









has had a significant impact and 
enabled the Authority to rationalise its 
costs in this vital area. 


A lesser recognised but very signifi- 
cant area of activity has been the 
Authority’s reception of many inter- 
national VIPs. The Expo, even during 
its early stages, was an important 
point of interest for visiting heads of 
state and government, ministers, poli- 
ticians and diplomatic representatives, 
as well as their Australian counter- 
parts. Such visits were very important 
during the negotiation phase with a 
number of countries, and, indeed, 
guarantees of participation from sev- 
eral were directly attributable to the 
visits of influential, high-level national 
representatives to the site. 


While it is perhaps impossible to 
quantify with any great accuracy the 
actual benefits which may flow from 
World Expo 88, there are some factors 
worthy of serious consideration. There 
is no doubt, for example, that the 
exposition has stimulated a number of 
industries; employed a large number 
of people (some 12-13 000); nurtured 
new industries with particular 
specialties; boosted the tourism, hospi- 
tality and transport sectors; and pro- 
vided a tangible focus for world 
attention. In the long term, all the 
above will have a profound effect on 
the economy. 


However, there are other effects 
which will prove of great and endur- 
ing value, less easily discerned but no 
less important. The fact that so many 
nations chose to participate, at con- 
siderable cost, in an exposition at the 
“ends of the earth” is significant in 
foreign relations and trade terms. 
With one or two exceptions, every 
major trading partner is represented, 
presenting an almost unprecedented 
opportunity for our government and 
private agencies to discuss issues, 
share ideas and explore proposals. 
Each of the participating nations is 
looking for similar opportunities and 
there are large numbers of trade- 
oriented groups visiting for just that 
purpose. Expositions traditionally pro- 
vide facilities and opportunities for 
such meetings. World Expo 88 has 
continued this in its provision of 
Executive Clubs; support for the Busi- 
ness Visitors Program and the Pri- 
mary Industries business program; and 
the provision of a protocol and hospi- 
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tality section which constructs and 
implements visit programs for busi- 
ness and trade VIPs on site. The 
favourable response to this has already 
begun to reward those involved. It is 
our view that those who wish to ben- 
efit from the presence of so many 
nations in the one site for six months 
will do so if initiatives are taken and 
opportunities exploited. 

Of considerable significance for our 
future foreign relations is the fact 
that, in succeeding in the complex 
endeavour that is World Expo 88, 
Australia has shown itself capable of 
attracting the world to it. The fact 
that international participants are 
investing a minimum of $170 million 
on the site underscores our success in 
this regard. The huge daily crowds, 
85 per cent of which are Australian, 
obviously eager to learn about the 
nations participating, are in turn 
affecting the way those nations view 
us. The reciprocal flow of enthusiasm 
and information has, we believe, 
opened up possibilities for greater dia- 
logue and interchange. The fact that 
39 nations are happily co-existing, 
mixing and meeting in a relaxed and 
hospitable environment will, in the 
future, be remembered by participants 
who, after all, must justify their par- 
ticipation. Already many participants 
have expressed surprise at the level of 
sophistication evident in Australia. 
Many express delight at the level of 
cultural activity and friendliness of 
Australians generally. Most have been 
consoled by the very minimal number 
of problems which have arisen as a 
result of their participation and see 
this as evidence of our ability to be 
both flexible and understanding rather 
than, as anticipated, brusque, uncaring 
and selfish. 

All of the above must have long- 
term benefits for Australia. If we are 
to be seen as a sophisticated, com- 
passionate and trustworthy friend and 
ally, I believe that World Expo 88 has 
assisted in demonstrating this. The 
level of trust between the Authority 
and representatives of international 
participants is very high. This cannot 
but be of benefit in the future and, 
just as Expo 86 in Vancouver is 
warmly remembered by participants 
and visitors two years after the event, 
World Expo 88 in Brisbane will have 
a similar lasting impact for years to 
come. a 
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Australian National 
Dictionary 


By Dr W. S. Ramson 


hink of an Australian word. 
Bonzer, cobber, mate, pom and 
walkabout are obvious “national 
treasures”. But think also of Anzac, 
billabong, colonial experience, dry-blow, 
en-suite, flow-on, ‘Ghan, hostie, ironed 
gang, jumbuck, koala, larrikin, 
Matilda, new chum, outback, possie, 
quandong, ridgy-didge, skillion, Tas- 
manian tiger, ute, vigoro, willy-willy, 
X-ray painting, yakka and zac. These 
are but a handful of the 10 000 or so 
distinctively Australian words entered 
in The Australian National Dictionary 
(AND). 

The AND was published in Sep- 
tember of this year by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press Australia. It is the product 
of ten years of research and editing by 
a team of workers at the Australian 
National University, supported in the 
main by the University, the Australian 
Research Grants Scheme, and Oxford 
University Press Australia. It differs 
from other dictionaries providing 
information about Australian words in 
a number of respects. 

It is, first of all, a dictionary of 
Australianisms — of those words and 
meanings of words which have orig- 
inated in Australia, which have a 
greater currency in Australia than 
elsewhere, or which have a special 
significance in Australian history. It is 
not a general reference dictionary 
with an Australian bias, like the Aus- 
tralian Concise Oxford or the Macquarie. 

It is, secondly, an historical diction- 
ary. Each definition is backed by a 
string of dated and referenced quo- 
tations from Australian writings which 
detail the history and development of 
the word’s meaning. In this respect, it 
is an Australian companion to the 
monumental Oxford English Diction- 
ary (soon to be reissued in twenty vol- 
umes), and takes its place beside other 
historical dictionaries, like those of 
American and Canadian English. 

It is, thirdly, a national dictionary 
— in that it records and documents 
the contribution made by one national 
variety to world English. The words 
themselves provide an index to Aus- 
tralian history and culture, the 60 000 
quotations — the actual context of 
use — copious evidence of the social 
and cultural attitudes and preoccu- 
pations of Australians. 
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tary, Dr William Ramson, and co-editor Ms 


Joan Hughes. Photograph by Robin Edwards, ANU Public Relations. 


What sort of words does it include? 
Australian English has tended to be 
stereotyped by the turn-of-the-century 
bush idiom of Henry Lawson and the 
Bulletin, the “bushman’s Bible”, or by 
some of its more colourful extremes 
— most recently the idiom of Sir Les 
Patterson. In reality, as the above list 
suggests, it is far richer and more 
various. The AND readers collected 
evidence from over 9000 publications, 
including runs of newspapers, and the 
editors checked this evidence against 
dictionaries of other national varieties 
— and of course against the Oxford 
English Dictionary and its four-volume 
Supplement. The only judgment they 
exercised was on the Australianness of 
the word in question. If this was vali- 
dated by the evidence available, the 
word was included. So words as for- 
mal as Executive Council and 
Governor-General rub shoulders with 
words as informal as esky and eucy, as 
remote from each other as govie and 
Grabben Gullen pie, and with cruder 
colloquialisms like Edgar Britt and 
grog artist. 

There are words from the convict 
period, like assign, chain gang, 
emancipist, felonry, and government 
stroke — and not many realise that 
public servant began life, like govern- 
ment man, aS a euphemism for con- 
vict. There are words from the 
goldrush period, like fossick, goldfield, 
jeweller’s shop, nugget, and rush itself. 
There are words borrowed from 
Arabic during World War I, like 
fantass, imshy, and magnoon. There 
are some 400 words borrowed into 
English from Aboriginal languages — 
words as familiar as boomerang and 
kookaburra, as unfamiliar as pinkeye 
and tillywurti. The popular nomencla- 
ture of flora and fauna accounts for 
almost one-third of the total. 


In addition, words as importrant in 
Australian history as black and white, 
as colonial and native, as bush and 
government, are dealt with in defini- 
tive detail, the entry for bush alone 
running over eight pages. The Anzac, 
the battler, the bludger, the offsider, 
and the tall poppy, all find their place 
— and all have the various facets of 
their meaning displayed in the quo- 
tation evidence. The dictionary is 
both comprehensive and authoritative. 

The publication of the AND makes 
a wealth of lexical evidence readily 
available and provides a basis for 
further research into Australian Eng- 
lish and Australian cultural history. 
To facilitate this, the University and 
Oxford University Press Australia 
have jointly established the Australian 
National Dictionary Centre. The 
Centre will continue to expand and 
update the quotation archive, foster 
research into aspects of Australian 
English, provide information about 
Australian English, and undertake the 
production of a range of dictionaries 
and educational materials. The Centre 
is under the direction of AND’s edi- 
tor, Dr W. S. Ramson. 


The Dictionary: 
The Australian National Diction- 
ary, a dictionary of Australianisms 
on historical principles, ed. W. S. 
Ramson (Oxford University Press 
Australia, Melbourne), pp. xvi, 
814, RRP $75. 


The Centre: 
The Australian National Diction- 
ary Centre 
Kingsley Street Cottage 
Australian National University 
GPO Box 4, CANBERRA ACT 
2601 
Telephone: (062) 49 2615 
Fax: (062) 48 0026 E 
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The Australian people 


By Dr James Jupp” 







he Australian People, edited by 

S Dr James Jupp and published by 
Angus and Robertson of Sydney, is 
the major publication fully supported 
by the Australian Bicentennial Auth- 
ority. Planning began in 1983 with 
the model of the Harvard Encyclo- 
pedia of American Ethnic Groups 
favoured by the original steering com- 
mittee. The central idea was to detail 
the enormously varied ethnic charac- 
ter of modern Australia by providing 
information of scholarly quality on all 
the “ethnic groups” who currently 
inhabit the continent. Able to benefit 
from criticism of the pioneering Har- 
vard work, the Australian planners 
sought something which would stress 
not simply the variety of Australians 
but their interactions and common 
experiences. The project throughout 
most of its development was called the 
Encyclopedia of the Australian People 
(rather than Peoples). The usage “eth- 
nic group” in Australia has come col- 
loquially to mean “non-English 
speaking immigrant”, whereas the 
Bicentennial Authority wanted to give 
prominence to the majority which 
derives from the British Isles, as well 
as to the indigenous Aboriginals, who 
have been present for at least 40 000 
years and possibly much longer. 

In contrast to the American situa- 
tion there were few established 
scholars and institutions in Australia 
which had specialised in immigration 
history or ethnic studies, although 
there was a large and impressive body 
of writing about Aboriginals. The pro- 
posed encyclopedia budget of $1 mil- 
lion was the largest ever made 
available in Australia for a project in 
the social sciences, although the 
Bicentennial Historic Records Search 
was eventually to be allocated even 
more and the privately funded histori- 
cal series, Australians; a Historical 
Library, eventually cost ten times as 
much. With such a large allocation of 
funds it was desirable to bring 





*Dr James Jupp ts Director of the Centre for 
Immigration and Multicultural Studies at the 
Australian National University and was gen- 
eral editor of the Encyclopedia of the Aus- 
tralian Peopie between 1984 and 1988. He is a 
member of the Advisory Council on 
Multicultural Affairs. 
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together the best available combi- 
nation of personnnel and resources. 
After competitive tendering, it was 
agreed that this was to be found in 
the Research School of Social Sci- 
ences at the Australian National Uni- 
versity, which had a long history of 
ethnic and immigration studies. A 
Project Committee was set up, drawn 
largely from the Australian National 
University (ANU) but including rep- 
resentatives of the Bicentennial Auth- 
ority and the Australian Institute of 
Aboriginal Studies. Government 
involvement was very indirectly 
through the Authority, which also 
exercised a very light supervision. 
Essentially the encyclopedia was 
developed by academics and pro- 
fessional experts, in consultation with 
relevant organisations and individuals 
both in Australia and overseas. 

The eventual product resulted from 
the efforts of 250 authors and from a 
staff of 25 (many of them part-time) 
which included two contract pho- 
tographers, Elizabeth Gilliam and 
Dragi Markovic, and research assist- 
ants in Canberra, Melbourne, Sydney 
and London. The majority of authors 
were born outside Australia and were 
proficient in more than one language. 
Of the major editors, two were from 
England and one from France while 
half the staff were born in Australia 
and the other half included those of 
Polish, Maltese, American, Russian, 
Serbian, Chinese and Indian origins. 
Eventually 107 “ethnic groups” were 
described, slightly more than were 
found in the United States by the 
Harvard editors. This suggests that 
Australia is one of the most 
multicultural countries in the world 
in terms of the range of origins of its 
current population. 

The encyclopedia is divided into 
four major sections and has 
appendices based on the 1986 Census, 
a chronology, a very extensive bibli- 
ography and an index. In all, it totals 
one million words, 48 pages of colour 
pictures, 400 black and white pictures 
and two-toned maps and diagrams. 
There are 1040 pages, making up a 
very substantial single volume. The 
first section, comprising over 100 000 
words, sets the peopling of Australia 
in its historical setting. While there 
are still some mysteries about Aborigi- 
nal settlement, there is no doubt of 
their exceptionally long settlement of 
Australia and the preservation of their 
culture in a manner unique in the 
world and reflecting the isolation of 








Australia for many centuries from the 
mainstream of world population 
movements. While there is some evi- 
dence of non-European contact (from 
Indonesia and possibly from China) 
Aboriginals were unfamiliar with 
Europeans and their technology. The 
permanent settlement of the British in 
1788 began a process of conquest 


‘which was still going on in the North- 


ern Territory as late as the 1920s and 
of cultural domination which only 
reached remote parts of Arnhem Land 
in the past few years. The second part 
of the encyclopedia deals exclusively 
with the Aboriginal people. 

The bulk of articles follow the Har- 
vard pattern in detailing the history 
and characteristics of over one hun- 
dred “ethnic groups”. It is, however, 
made plain that the settlement history 
of Australia has been marked by 
numerical and cultural domination 
from the British Isles and by consider- 
able assimilation and intermarriage. 
This pattern only began to change 
radically in the early 1950s. Many of 
the ethnic minorities now strongly 
represented in Australia, such as 
Vietnamese, Latin Americans or 
Ukranians, are quite recent arrivals. 
Others, such as Germans, Jews or 
Chinese, have been established for 
over a century. Thus the coverage of 
groups has to take into account both 
their numerical and their historical 
presence. Some imported cultures 
have disappeared over time, such as 
those of the Wends, the Gaelic Scots, 
the Welsh-speakers. Others have been 
revived by post-war immigration, as 
with the Chinese or the Indians. The 
encyclopedia attempts to describe a 
multiplicity of processes, not simply 
the implantation of easily identified 
groups at particular moments of history. 

Historically Australians expected 
assimilation to a British-Australian 
pattern. This expectation excluded 
non-Europeans, who were different in 
appearance. In many sections there is 
a reference to the 80-year-old “White 
Australia Policy”. While this did not 
completely eliminate, for example, the 
Chinese communities, it did distort 
the natural flow of immigrants from 
neighbouring countries. However, that 
policy has been abandoned now for 
over 15 years and one of the most 
interesting features of the articles is 
their account of newly arrived groups 
from Asia, including some of which 
very little is known locally, such as 
the Hmong. Recent controversies 
about the sources of immigrant intake 








are explored. It is not generally 
understood in Australia that many 
so-called “Asians” are often English- 
speaking Christians or from areas like 
Turkey, Lebanon or Cyprus which 
were not normally regarded as 
“Asian” in the past. As far as possible 
each ethnic community is treated as 
distinctive, rather than being loosely 
classed under such misleading titles as 
“Asians”, “Latin Americans” or 
“Pacific Islanders”. This treatment 1s 
an advance on the Harvard approach. 





United Nations: 


Australian statement on 
AIDS 


Text of the Australian 
statement*, on the Prevention 
and Control of AIDS, 
delivered by Mrs Elaine 
Darling, MP, to the General 
Assembly of the United 
Nations, in New York, on 
October 27. 


t the 42nd Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly last year, Aus- 
tralia took the opportunity to 
introduce the first-ever General 
Assembly resolution on the prevention 
and control of Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS). As an 
early and active supporter of the 





necessity for an effective global strat- 


*The statement was prepared in consultation 
with the Department of Community Services 
and Health. 





The encyclopedia concludes with 
over 100 000 words on some of the 
issues which have arisen, naturally 
enough, from massive settlement from 
overseas. These include currently con- 
troversial areas such as national ident- 
ity, assimilation, multiculturalism, 
public opinion and public policy. 
Many of these issues have been exten- 
sively canvassed in government 
reports or specialist journals but have 
not been so accessible to a general 
readership. The concentration of so 
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much information on Australian ori- 
gins in one source is unique. 

Students, teachers and all those inter- 
ested will now be able to understand 
the true nature of Australia’s very 
varied people by using one source — 
The Australian People. a 


The Australian People. Edited by James Jupp. 
Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1988; pp. 1040; 
RRP $79.95. 
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egy to combat AIDS, Australia had, 
earlier in 1987, co-sponsored World 
Health Assembly Resolution 40/26 on 
the AIDS virus. Having achieved 
through this resolution the commit- 
ment of policy and decision-makers in 
health ministries around the world to 
concerted, cooperative action necess- 
ary to combat AIDS, we, together 
with many other States, wished to see 
this commitment also reaffirmed at 
the international, political level. 

The consensus adoption of UN 
General Assembly Resolution 42/8 
demonstrated the serious concern felt 
by all Member States about the threat 
posed by the AIDS pandemic, and the 
crucial need for international cooper- 
ation and coordination, through the 
Global Strategy established by the 
World Health Organisation, to contain 
the spread of the disease. 

Today, almost one year later, while 
continuing to be deeply concerned 
about the seriousness of the situation, 
Australia welcomes the opportunity to 
reaffirm our commitment to con- 
tinued coordinated international 
efforts to combat this disease by 
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expressing our support for the draft 
resolution which is before us now. 

In supporting this text, we wish also 
to place on the record our thanks to 
the United Kingdom for proposing 
the Resolution on AIDS this year, and 
thereby continuing the momentum of 
activity on this vital issue. 

As the proposer of last year’s AIDS 
Resolution, we have been gratified by 
the way in which the international 
community and Member States have 
responded over the past year to the 
World Health Organisation’s Global 
Strategy on AIDS. 

It is clear that Member States have 
risen to the challenge posed by the 
pandemic and that efforts to contain 
the spread of AIDS have benefited: 
greatly from the international consen- 
sus and cooperation which have devel- 
oped on this issue. Political leaders, 
and indeed the whole international 
community, are now very much alert 
to the implications of AIDS, and have 
placed their support firmly behind 
health care agencies and health 
workers in their efforts to contain the 
disease. a 
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Trade in services 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on October 4. 


Australia has won endorsement for 
its approach to international trade in 
services, the Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations, Mr Michael Duffy, said today. 

Mr Duffy, speaking after the Infor- 
mal Meeting of Trade Ministers in 
Pakistan, said there had been good 
progress in the debate which covers 
the GATT rules for services, the 
fastest growing international industry. 

Mr Duffy, who led the debate, said 
the services negotiations were not at a 
stage where finality could be reached 
at the Mid-Term Review scheduled 
for Montreal in December. 

“This is a goal for the end of the 
Round in two years’ time,” he said. 

“Nevertheless, decisons taken at 
Montreal could substantially deter- 
mine the shape, coverage and essen- 
tial elements of a final agreement on 
services.” 

Mr Duffy said that at Montreal, 
participating countries should reach 
agreement on what elements were 
needed in a services agreement. 

He said: “Such an agreement 
should have three key obligations to 
set the foundation stones of a lasting 
agreement.” 

These were: 

e an obligation that foreign providers 
of services should have access to 
domestic markets on terms no less 
favourable than domestic firms; 

an obligation not to discriminate 
among other member countries in 
the regulation of services trade; 

an obligation to make available 
information on all regulations 
affecting trade in services. 

Mr Duffy said any agreement must 
be based on durable multilateral trade 
principles, rules providing for long- 
term liberalisation, and a fair balance 
of rights and obligations. 

The US Trade Representative, Mr 
Clayton Yeutter, supported Mr 
Duffy’s approach. 

In summarising the discussions of 
the 23 participating Ministers, the 
Chairman, Pakistan Minister for 
Finance, Commerce, Planning and 
Development, Mr Mahbub-ul-Haq, 
said “the Duffy framework” provided 
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The former Dutch Ambassador to Australia and chairman of the Committee for Netherlands 





Activities for the Australian Bicentenary, Mr E. L. C. Schiff, left, and the Charge d’Affaires 
at the Australian Embassy, The Hague, Mr John Blount, at the presentation of English and 
Dutch language copies of The Netherlands and Australia: Two Hundred Years of 
Friendship. The book is a history of Dutch-Australian relations from earliest discovery to 
the present. Photograph courtesy of Fotobureau Thuring BV, The Hague. 





the basis for reaching an agreement 
on the general principles on services 
trade at Montreal. 


Australia welcomes 
plebiscite in Chile 


News release issued by the 
Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Kim 
Beazley, on October 7. 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Kim Beazley, 
said today that the result of the plebi- 
scite was a victory for democracy and 
for the people of Chile. 

In rejecting the prospect of a 
further eight years of rule by General 
Augusto Pinochet, the Chilean people 
had clearly set their sights on a resto- 
ration of full democratic norms and 
values. 

Although final official figures 
have yet to be issued, the Chilean 
Government has conceded that the 
No option had obtained a clear 
majority. Under the 1980 Consti- 
tution, free and open elections will 
now be held in December 1989 to 
elect a Head of State and a National 
Congress. 


Mr Beazley said that the people of 
Chile had approached the plebiscite 
with great political maturity. In the 
lead-up to the plebiscite, more than 
92 per cent of those persons eligible 
had registered to vote and a large per- 
centage of them exercised that vital 
democratic right. The enthusiasm 
with which the Chilean people par- 
ticipated in the campaign, and the 
large turn-out to vote, testified to 
their commitment to the democratic 
process. The establishment of a voting 
procedure adjudged by international 
and local observers to have been free 
and fair was also a notable achieve- 
ment. The active involvement of 
Opposition forces in monitoring the 
vote contributed significantly to that 
end. 

Mr Beazley said that the process set 
in train by the result of the plebiscite 
provides a unique opportunity for all 
Chileans to work actively and 
constructively towards the establish- 
ment of a system of government rep- 
resentative of the people and free 
from the serious abuses of the past. In 
this respect it was vital that the liber- 
alisation of public freedoms and pol- 
itical debate which preceded the 
plebiscite should be allowed to con- 
tinue. He expressed the hope that all 
parties in Chile would accept the out- 
come of the plebiscite and work 
together for the restoration of full 
democracy. 


Gulf opportunities 


News release issued by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on October 11. 


The Gulf provided a wide range of 
opportunities for Australian trade and 
investment, the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy, said 
today. Mr Duffy, speaking in Riyadh 
after visiting Saudia Arabia and 
Kuwait, said good prospects applied 
not only to agriculture but also in 
manufactures and services. 

Mr Duffy warned Australian busi- 
ness not to take for granted Australia’s 
significant trade interests in the Gulf 
region. “Australia faces intense com- 
petition for our traditional grain and 
live sheep exports to the region from 
a number of countries,” Mr Duffy 
said. 

“Unless we continue to fight to 
maintain our competitiveness in the 
market we risk losing valuable exports.” 

Mr Duffy said the focus of his visit 
was to confirm Australia’s ability to 
supply traditional exports to Saudia 
Arabi and Kuwait and to explore new 
areas for commercial cooperation. He 
said in his talks with a number of 
senior Ministers and officials, he 
focused on specific areas of commer- 
cial opportunities for Australian 
industries. 

These were: 

technical cooperation in lot feeding 
and processing of live sheep; 

trade and research in feed and plant 
material; 

e dry land farming techniques; 

e landscape rehabilitation. 

Mr Duffy said that in all these 
areas, Australian expertise was 
respected and saleable in the Gulf. 

He said another area was the pro- 
vision of education services. 

“Australia’s high standards in ter- 
tiary education, and its relatively low 
cost, compared with other countries, 
will lead to an increased demand for 
postgraduate training, particularly in 
the field of medicine.” 

Mr Duffy said there were massive 
amounts of capital available in the 
Gulf. “Kuwait is a particular example 
of the amount invested by Gulf 
countries overseas. 

“Its income from overseas invest- 
ments is now greater than its total 


domestically produced national 
income, including oil. 

“Australia has not utilised this sub- 
stantial source of capital. 

“One excellent example of Aus- 
tralian enterprise was shown to me by 
Dr Alawi Darwish Kayyal. 

“I welcomed the first Australian 
personnel to arrive from Telecom 
Australia to take over the $85 million 
contract to maintain the entire Saudia 
telephone system. 

“More contracts like this would 
show the world that we are not just 
commodity exporters but do have the 
skills to compete in high technology.” 


Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Romania and Albania 


News release issued by the 
Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on October 31. 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
today announced the appointment of 
Mr Frank Milne as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia and non- 
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resident Ambassador to Bulgaria, 
Romania and Albania. Mr Milne suc- 
ceeds Mr John Hoyle, who has been 
Ambassador since 1984. 

Mr Duffy said that Yugoslavia was 
a leading member of the Non-Aligned 
Movement and occupied a position of 
influence in world affairs. Mr Duffy 
noted that the Prime Minister, Mr 
Hawke, paid an official visit to Yugo- 
slavia in October 1987. 

Mr Duffy also referred to the sig- 
nificant post-war migration from 
Yugoslavia, adding that this had 
helped strengthen ties between the 
two countries. He said that the pres- 
ence in Australia of small Bulgarian, 
Romanian and Albanian communities 
helped further the development of 
cordial relations between Australia 
and those countries. 

Mr Duffy also noted that the recent 
State visit by Romanian President 
Ceausescu was the first to Australia by 
an East European Head of State. 

Mr Milne joined the Department of 
External Affairs in 1957. He has 
served in Accra, Rangoon, London, 
Athens, Saigon, Phnom Penh, New 
Delhi and Beijing. From 1982 to 1986 
he was Ambassador to Burma and 
then, from 1986 to this year, 
Ambassador to Ireland and Ambassa- 
dor to the Holy See. 

He will take up his post in Belgrade 
in December. 
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At the signing of the Memorandum of Understanding on Quarantine following the inaugural 
Australia-PNG Joint Ministerial Forum in Wewak are the Minister for Resources, Senator 
Peter Cook, and Papua New Guinea’s Minister for State and Minister assisting the Prime 
Minister, Mt John Giheno. Photograph by AOIS. 
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Other statements 


Issued by 


The Minister for Trade Negotiations, 
Mr Michael Duffy 


Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Kim Beazley 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans 


Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans 


Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans 


Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 


4.10.88 Trade meeting in Islamabad 

10.10.88 Travel to Algeria 

11.10.88 Aid to Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan 

11.10.88 Aid to South Pacific 

12.10.88 Visit of Joyce Mokhesi 

19.10.88 | Senator Evans visit to South East 
Asia and Papua New Guinea 

19.10.88 Aid to Uganda 

19.10.88 | Scholarship for study in China 

19.10.88 Aid for Mozambican refugees in 
Malawi 

20.10.88 | Consular travel advices 

23.10.88 United Nations Day 

30.10.88 Aid for Irian Jayan refugees 


Trade, Mr Michael Duffy 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans 


A full text of all statements may be obtained from the Public Affairs Branch of The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 


Canberra, ACT 2600. 
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Parliament 


The following subjects were dealt with in 
Parliament in October. (R) denotes the 
House of Representatives and (S) denotes 
the Senate. 


13.10.88 Relations with European 
Community (S) 


Mr David Blenkinsop (S) 


Application for refugees Status by 
Irian Jayans 


14.10.88 Mr Blenkinsop (S) 
Trade with Thailand (S) 
Governor-General designate (S) 


Relations with the European 
Community (S) 


17.10.88 Fiji (S) 
Baltic nations: Self-determination 


(S) 


18.10.88 Sanctions against South Africa (R) 
Multilateral trade (R) 
Afghanistan (S) 

Chemical weapons (S) 
Diplomatic vehicles: destruction 


(S) 


19.10.88 Burma (S) 
Israel Occupied Territories (S) 


20.10.88 Joint facilities (R) 
Human rights (S) 


A full text of all parliamentary questions 
may be obtained from the Hansard Office, 
Parliament House, Canberra, ACT 2600. 
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Malcolm Fraser and the 
Commonwealth 


r Malcolm Fraser, AC, CH, 
Prime Minister of Australia 
from 1975 to 1983, is a candidate for 
the post of Secretary-General of the 
Commonwealth on the retirement of 
Sir Shridath S. Ramphal in 1990. 

Mr Fraser has had a long and dis- 
tinguished association with the Com- 
monwealth. He contributed to the 
conclusion of the Gleneagles agree- 
ment on sporting contacts with South 
Africa at the Commonwealth Heads 
of Government Meeting (CHOGM) in 
London in 1977 and played an active 
role at the Lusaka CHOGM, which 
led to the Lancaster House talks and 
the independence of Zimbabwe. In 
1981, Mr Fraser chaired the Mel- 
bourne CHOGM. 

Since retiring from Australian pol- 
itical life, Mr Fraser has continued to 
work energetically on behalf of an 
institution which he believes has a 
valuable — and in some ways unique 
— contribution to make to inter- 
national relations. In 1985 he was 
appointed co-chairman of the Com- 
monwealth Group of Eminent Per- 
sons (EPG) which sought to promote 
political dialogue aimed at replacing 
apartheid by popular government in 
South Africa. The analysis and nego- 
tiating framework formulated by the 
EPG remain relevant and continue to 
provide a focus for the international 
community’s response to the deterio- 
rating situation in South Africa. 

Mr Fraser’s candidacy for the 
Secretary-General position has the full 
support of the Australian Govern- 
ment. He gave his views on the Com- 
monwealth to the Australian Foreign 
Affairs Record in an interview on 
November 8: 





Question: Mr Fraser, you recently 
visited Africa and at the request of 
Mr Hawke you extended your itiner- 
ary to include talks with important 
Commonwealth African leaders about 
the current situation in southern 
Africa. Whom did you see and what 
were your impressions? 


Mr Fraser: The discussions I had 
with the Heads of Government of 
Zambia, Zimbabwe, Botswana, 
Uganda, Tanzania, Kenya and Nigeria 
— as well as with Chairman Julius 
Nyerere of Tanzania — related in 
particular to the problems of southern 
Africa, the prospects of peace in 
Angola and the withdrawal of South 





African forces from Namibia. There 
was a belief that the talks had pro- 
ceeded better than on earlier 
occasions and the hope that this time 
the South Africans might be genuine. 
I think there are some grounds for 
believing that. 

They began these talks when they 
were suffering severe casualties in 
Angola and, if the fighting had not 
been interrupted by the talks, there 
would have been very, very heavy 
South African casualties. This war is 
not popular in South Africa itself and 
the South African Government’s strat- 
egy of keeping American attention 
focused on the Cuban presence in 
Angola rather than on South Africa 
itself is not really supported by all the 
Government’s own supporters. There 
is thus some ground for believing that 
the South African Government may 
have reassessed its priorities in 
relation to Angola. 

But I remember an earlier occasion 
when I was a Head of Government 
when we had urgent messages coming 
forward — “Would Australia contrib- 
ute to a United Nations Force 
because there was going to be a settle- 
ment of the Namibian question in 
accordance with UN resolutions?” 
Now that was 10 or 11 years ago. We 
made a decision which the present 
Australian Government has 
re-endorsed to provide Australian 
forces for the UN operation, but then 
of course the talks with the South 
African Government went into the 
dust and they started to backtrack on 
commitments they had made and 
there was no ultimate settlement at 
that time. 

So I have that very much in mind 
when people are optimistic today. I 
would like to be optimistic because a 
settlement would be so important and 
really a move forward for southern 
Africa, but I am afraid my caution 
about the intentions of the South 
African Government comes out on 
top. I am hopeful but I will believe it 
when I see it in relation to Namibia 
and Angola. 


i aff 


It will also be important to ensure 
that the new US Administration 
focuses early on the need for the Con- 
gress and the White House to be 
sending the same signal to America’s 
allies and friends on the need to keep 
up the pressure on South Africa. 


Has preoccupation with South 
Africa damaged or enhanced the 
Commonwealth? 


By and large it has enhanced the 
Commonwealth. I ought to say that 
the Commonwealth had no option. 
This is a major issue. There have 
been two great racist issues in this 
century — many others of course, but 
two stand out — the Nazi treatment 
of Jews in Europe and the white treat- 
ment of blacks in South Africa. 
Which was the worst in terms of 
human rights or morality I suppose 
depends on your particular perspec- 
tive. Both policies are almost beyond 
belief. Now since so many Common- 
wealth countries come from Africa, 
the Commonwealth as a whole had no 
option but to make South and 
southern African issues a question of 
great importance to all the Common- 
wealth. It has really enhanced the 
Commonwealth because the Com- 
monwealth has been able to take the 
lead over this. 

Moreover, the Commonwealth is 
not only punitive in its approach to 
South Africa. The proposal by Prime 
Minister Hawke to establish a Com- 
monwealth Group — the Eminent 
Persons Group — was a constructive 
measure. It was designed to try and 
establish a genuine negotiation 
between the South African Govern- 
ment and the true leaders of the 
blacks. Now that failed for reasons 
that are well understood but the docu- 
ment that was written as a report 
remains the definitive document on 
South African issues. 

Nothing that has happened since 
alters our basic judgment. 
Unfortunately one of the basic judg- 
ments was that the South African 
Government moves towards reforms 





Mr Aen Fraser in the chair at the Melbourne CHOGM in 1981. The Secretary- 


General, Sir Shridath Ramphal, ts on the left. AOIS photograph. 
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were, in a sense, not genuine. We 
were forced to the conclusion that 
they had no real intention of abolish- 
ing apartheid: they were just trying to 
modify some of the rough edges — I 
suppose to try and put an acceptable 
face on apartheid. But of course you 
can’t do that with policies so outside 
the norms of reasonable behaviour. 
There is no way you can modify the 
policy to make it reasonable — it is a 
policy that just has to be scrapped. It 
is not a question of reforming apart- 
heid: it is a question of ending it. 

Now, that sets the background for a 
lot of other policies: it set the back- 
ground for tougher sanctions by most 
members of the Commonwealth and 
it was also important in achieving the 
passage of sanctions legislation 
through the United States Congress. 
And the actions of the American Con- 
gress sent a very significant message 
of encouragement to the blacks gener- 
ally in South Africa. 


As co-chairman of that Eminent 
Persons Group, what do you think 
the Commonwealth can or should do 
next on South Africa? 


That question needs to be in sus- 
pense for a little while until we get a 
clearer view of what is going to hap- 
pen in Namibia. If those UN resol- 
utions are put in place, and if the UN 
force does take up its duties, if the 
South Africans withdraw, that estab- 
lishes one set of circumstances. 

But I would just like to make the 
point: the South African Government, 
if it does go down that track — and 
however cautious or suspicious we 
might be of their motives we must 
hope that it does — if it moves down 
that track, it will only be as a result of 
pressure. We know that the sanctions 
currently in place, for all their imper- 
fections, for all their loopholes, have 
imposed considerable costs on the 
country. There are other pressures 
developing. We know the increased 
military capacity of the Angolans and 
the Cubans in Angola have imposed a 
greater cost on South Africa. The 
Commonwealth report examining 
South Africa’s relationship with the 
international financial community 1s 
an interesting document because it 
indicates that there is virtually no new 
investment, that international banks 
are unwilling to make new loans or 
roll over existing loans because of 
uncertainties about the regime and its 
future direction. There are real finan- 
cial pressures on South Africa. 
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So to the extent that there has been 
modification, to the extent that they 
are willing to apply those UN resol- 
utions to Namibia, it is a result of 
continued pressure first of all from 
within — from blacks within the 
country — and also from the inter- 
national community. Now that pro- 
vides a message also for the 
international community: that if apart- 
heid is to be ended it will be as a 
result of a combination of pressures. It 
won't just be as a result of diplomacy. 


How do you assess the Vancouver 
CHOGM? A fresh starting point for 
the Commonwealth or a mere diplo- 
matic sequel and a cul-de-sac after 
the Nassau CHOGM and the London 
Conference of August 1986? 


That probably puts the alternatives 
in too stark a form. The Common- 
wealth is a continuing being. Its life 
doesn’t stop and start at one Com- 
monwealth conference or another and 
it is important to look at the successes 
of the Commonwealth over time. 
Clearly the London Review Confer- 
ence had some difficulties about it. 
All but one member of the Common- 
wealth wanted to take certain actions 
and decisions. In the end they went 
ahead without Britain. Obviously all 
members of the Commonwealth 
would prefer that they had a com- 
pletely unified position but they didn’t 
and don’t and therefore the result 
from Vancouver was as good as could 
be expected. 


Whither the Commonwealth? How 
do you see the Commonwealth when 
it reconvenes in Kuala Lumpur in 
1989? What will be the prevailing 
forces or trends? 


Obviously I see the Commonwealth 
as a continuing organisation of signifi- 
cant influence in the international 
community and one with an influence 
that reaches beyond the members of 
the Commonwealth. For example, the 
Commonwealth Eminent Persons 
Group report was certainly an import- 
ant part of the backdrop to the US 
Congressional action over sanctions 
against South Africa. So the Com- 
monwealth needs to be looked at in 
the wider world context. 

Southern African issues, South 
Africa, the position of the Front-Line 
States, are still going to be major 
elements of the agenda. Now the 
shape of that might be significantly 
influenced by what unfolds in relation 
to Namibia. Is the South African 
Government going to move forward, 
is it going to withdraw or will it find 
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some reason to frustrate the settle- 
ment once again? By the time the 
Kuala Lumpur conference convenes 
we will know the answers to those 
questions. 

Economic issues, including debt, 
remain a real concern to the Com- 
monwealth. The Commonwealth has 
also taken the lead in relation to the 
small states and their very real but 
somewhat different problems. There is 
now a Commonwealth office in New 
York which assists in representation in 
relation to the United Nations, for 
example. Otherwise there were many 
states that did not even know when 
issues were being debated in that 
forum that might have significant 
implications for them. I hope that 
much more can be done in the future 
to establish a forum perhaps which 
will enable the views of small states to 
be more widely heard. 

Non-government organisations form 
an important part of Commonwealth 
cooperation and it is again one which 
is likely to have increasing attention 
in the years ahead. I chaired a meet- 
ing at Cumberland Lodge last June/ 
July where representatives from 15 or 
20 Commonwealth countries — all 
active members of NGOs — were 
present in order to exchange views 
about the way their operations could 
be strengthened. 

Depending on how events unfold, 
increasing time might be spent on 
trade issues because the 1992 
decisions in Europe are not all that 
encouraging. If the Single Market is 
an outward-looking association 
seeking to promote free trade, fine, 
but if it is an inward-looking bloc 
with significant protective walls 
around it, then many Commonwealth 
countries would be concerned. 

In addition the United States has 
recently passed trade legislation which 
gives it power to discriminate against 
any country or industry or corporation 
on the sole decision of the United 
States administration. Putting it 
mildly, that is uncomfortable legis- 
lation. How these two powerful 
trading blocs are going to act or inter- 
act to each other can have significant 
influence for the rest of the world’s 
trading community. 

We are entering a world in which 
the most-favoured-nation principles 
and multilateral approaches to trade 
may be given less weight. Members of 
the Commonwealth outside both 
trading blocs will be concerned to _ 
maintain their own access to markets. 
The attention of the Commonwe: 
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Mr Fraser, co-chairman of the Commonwealth Group of Eminent Persons, talks to 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu during the Group’s visit to South Africa in 1986. 


Photograph by Hugh Craft. 


may be focused much more on trade 
issues than in the past. 


Is the Commonwealth relevant 
today? We have seen reports that the 
Vancouver CHOGM provided for the 
heads of delegation involved 
reinforcement of mutual commitment 
to the Commonwealth association, 
reinvigoration of Commonwealth pro- 
grams of practical cooperation, and 
reaffirmation of belief in the value to 
themselves and to the wider world 
community of the Commonwealth 
itself. 


Well, I think my answer to the last 
question really demonstrated very 
emphatically that the Commonwealth 
is indeed relevant today. Whether it’s 
access to markets, whether it’s the 
issue of southern Africa, problems in 
small states, helping non-government 
organisations and their very important 
work, the programs of the Common- 
wealth Fund for Technical Cooper- 
ation — these are all areas where 
there is much practical and important 
work to be done. 

Some of the work of the Common- 
wealth addresses high-profile issues 
which get on the international agenda 
and are prominent in dealings 
between major states, in the United 
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Nations and in the media. But there 
are other matters which do not attract 
a great deal of publicity. The Com- 
monwealth Fund for Technical Coop- 
eration, for example, and the new 
open university — the Common- 
wealth of Learning — being estab- 
lished at Vancouver are very 
worthwhile projects but they are not 
controversial. They get very little pub- 
licity and many people are not really 
aware of the important daily work that 
is undertaken in the name of the 
Commonwealth and which is a very 
important part of its continued life. 


Why do over 40 Heads of Govern- 
ment, under pressure from competing 
commitments and priorities, take the 
time every two years to attend 


CHOGM? 


It is important to note that this is 
almost the only international organis- 
ation where Heads of Government set 
time aside — a week or 10 days every 
two years — to get to know other 
Heads of Government, to try and 
develop common attitudes and com- 
mon approaches. It is a feature that 
Heads of Government value very 
greatly. If a problem is emerging 
between one’s own country and 
another and you know the Head of 


Government concerned, you can 
speak to the Head of Government 
about it and find out what his or her 
real concerns are. 

It’s often relatively easy to minimise 
the problem, to take steps to over- 
come it, prevent it growing, and you 
can do that at an early stage. Now 
some people don’t like the traditional 
processes of diplomacy being short- 
circuited, and I can understand that 
argument, but nothing really can sur- 
pass personal knowledge that Heads of 
Government have of each other, the 
trust and regard which often develops 
into a warm and genuine friendship. 

And that can be a very helpful 
instrument. Over the settlement of 
what was Rhodesia, which is now 
remarkably successful Zimbabwe, if it 
hadn’t been for the knowledge that 
Heads of Government had of each 
other and the trust they placed in 
each other, that settlement and the 
ensuing elections could not and would 
not have been encompassed as well 
and as effectively as they were and in 
the time frame that they were. 

So there are many benefits from 
Commonwealth membership. Let us 
emphasise that because it is much 
misunderstood. When the press and 
the media who don’t really understand 
the Commonwealth see a challenge 
coming forward they ask, “Will the 
Commonwealth survive this? Will it 
break apart? Will various countries 
resign?” Countries have really always 
decided that the Commonwealth 
association is one that they wanted to 
keep, it was one that they valued 
greatly, and even if there are stresses, 
they have learned to accommodate 
those stresses rather than allow them 
to fracture the Commonwealth in a 
serious way. That again is a mark of 
strength. 


Why is the Commonwealth not 
beset by North/South or Old 
Commonwealth/New Commonwealth- 
style divisions? 


For very simple and practical 
reasons. Within the Commonwealth 
are a variety of governments and dif- 
ferent forms of organisations. Yet 
issues between countries and within 
the Commonwealth at large are dealt 
with on a practical and pragmatic 
basis. They are not dealt with on the 
basis of ideology but on the basis of 
what can make a more peaceful 
world, on what can help in the resol- 
ution of a difficulty. Because of this, 
the Commonwealth has always been 
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able to generate a sensible, reasoned 
and thoughtful debate on the issues. 
Sometimes in other international 
organisations the debates have become 
highly ideological. This has not been 
a feature of the Commonwealth. 


What does a middle-range power 
like Australia, a member of the West- 
ern Alliance, with a heavy Asia- 
Pacific focus to its trade and 
foreign-policy interests get from the 
Commonwealth? 


The answer is in part contained in 
answers I have given to other ques- 
tions. Why do Heads of Government 
place importance on the Common- 
wealth? They value the association, 
they value the relationship and the 
way it assists them in the resolution of 
problems and difficulties. It provides a 
very constructive organisation which 
can assist and enhance a country’s 
capacity for dealing with or helping to 
solve problems which are important to 
one’s Own country. 

Small and middle-ranking countries 
do not have much diplomatic clout if 
they are acting really by themselves. 
Take the Cairns Group, for example, 
where Australia took the initiative in 
regard to trade. Now that doesn’t 
involve Commonwealth countries 
alone but the same principle is 


involved. If the Commonwealth 
moves forward as a whole and in a 
sensible direction in ways that Aus- 
tralia believes will enhance issues 
important to Australia, then it is obvi- 
ously helpful to Australia’s interests to 
be part of that association. 


What message should the Common- 
wealth convey on problems of 
under-development? 


This goes to a whole range of 
relationships between states. I some- 
times think the Western world should 
re-examine its own attitudes in this 
area quite strongly. If one looks at the 
problems of Bangladesh, for example: 
there has been massive international 
assistance as a result of the floods. But 
are people going to pick up the chal- 
lenge and say, “Look, it is not good 
enough to leave a country like 
Bangladesh to be devastated by floods 
and droughts successively. Can some- 
thing be done to attack the problems 
on a long-term basis?” The Common- 
wealth is one of the few organisations 
that could give a lead and I know the 
Commonwealth has had some initial 
examinations under way. 

As part of the work for the current 
GATT round, an Australian study has 
demonstrated that many developing 
countries would be twice as well off if 


official development aid were abol- 
ished and these countries were given 
better access to markets for their agri- 
cultural products or commodities. 
Often advanced industrial countries 
talk about the virtues of a market sys- 
tem and free trade, then don’t live up 
to their own principles when they 
Start to get into the practical area of 
trading relationships with individual 
states or with groups of states. In 
these areas a more vigorous inter- 
national debate is certainly needed 
and I would hope that the Common- 
wealth can do much to advance that 
debate. 


How can the Commonwealth assist 
small States, especially those in the 
Pacific? 


A number of small states have very 
particular problems, problems of 
transport, communication, inadequate 
resources. It is sometimes difficult to 
see what economic activity is going to 
advance their cause significantly. The 
Commonwealth at large can help per- 
suade the wealthier members of the 
Commonwealth in the Pacific, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, to try to do 
more in relation to trade. 

I know there are special one-way 
trade arrangements which give access 
for certain nominated products into 
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our markets without any restrictions 
and without any duties and without 
any reciprocal rights for our products 
within the Pacific islands. If more 
countries, including larger economic 
powers like Europe, the United States, 
or Japan can be persuaded to accept 
that approach, a good deal could be 
done to advance their cause. 

The problems are unique, as indeed 
are the problems of some of the least- 
developed countries, and I think we 
ought to search for new and imaginat- 
ive ways of providing assistance. 
There is the possibility of larger mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth meeting 
the smaller states and taking special 
steps to see that their problems get on 
the agenda of the main Common- 
wealth meetings. 

As I mentioned earlier, the Com- 
monwealth also supports an office in 
New York which is used by a number 
of small states to gain access to the 
United Nations and to find out what 
that organisation is doing and how its 
work might affect them. 


What do you see as the role of the 
Commonwealth Secretary-General? 


I regard the position as an import- 
ant one, obviously. The Secretary- 
General is a servant to all members of 
the Commonwealth. I suppose one 
thing ought to be stated right at the 
outset, especially in my own case as 
an ex-Head of Government: that the 
Secretary-General is not a Head of 
Government. He is the Secretary- 
General, it’s a different and separate 
position and Heads of Government 
collectively are his or her masters and 
the Secretary-General obviously needs 
to be conscious of the differing views 
of different Heads of Government. He 
needs to try and conduct himself in 
ways that strengthen and unify the 
Commonwealth and make easier the 
resolution of differences, make easier 
the evolution of common views on 
important subjects. 

There is a great deal of detailed 
administration to make sure that the 
operation is effective, to make sure 
that countries get their money’s worth 
out of the organisation, to make sure 
that the programs are effective, rel- 
evant and up to date. 

I know some countries are calling 
for a review of the Secretariat and its 
organisation. When I spoke to the 
Secretary-General in Canberra some 
time ago, he believed it was not sen- 
sible to have a review in the last year 
of the existing Secretary-General’s 
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term but that it was something which 
really ought to occur in the first 
period of the new Secretary-General, 
enabling him to have an input and do 
his best to meet the wishes of Heads 
of Government at that time. I think 
that makes a great deal of sense. 


You are a candidate to succeed 
Sonny Ramphal as Secretary-General 
of the Commonwealth in 1990. If you 
are successful, what distinctive contri- 
bution or vision will you bring to the 
task? 


If the job did come my way, that 
would obviously be a very great 
honour and I think that, if I were to 
answer your question fully, you would 
probably need to go over again all the 
questions which you have spoken to 
me about because, in the course of 
these answers, I have pointed to issues 
that have been and continue to be 
important to the Commonwealth, 
pointed to a number of areas where a 
greater importance might be attached 
to particular items — to some econ- 
omic issues in the future, for example 
— pointed to areas where it is necess- 
ary to revive a healthy economic 
debate as a prerequisite to a resolution 
of economic issues and establishing a 
better or more open trading system, 
for example. 

If, however, there is one area which 
I would like to think could be finally 
resolved — it might be too ambitious, 
but it doesn’t hurt to have ambitious 
visions — Į would like to do as much 
as humanly could be done to solve the 
issue of race. Some of the most ter- 
rible problems of our time have 
occurred — in our lifetimes — 
because of the racist policies of one 
government or another. 

Earlier in this interview, I men- 
tioned the two worst racist regimes of 
this century and maybe almost of all 
time — Nazi Germany and the apart- 
heid regime in South Africa. Nazi 
Germany no longer exists. If racism 
in South Africa can be abolished, that 
would be an enormous advance. Obvi- 
ously one would hope that progress 
could also be made on important 
economic issues, but if the issue of 
race could be got out of the way, that 
would leave more time and attention 
for economic issues and enable 
greater progress to be made in other 
areas. For example, it would obviously 
relieve resources in the Front-Line 
States. 

So that would be one objective — 
to see the abolition of racist policies. I 


don’t suggest — and | don’t really 
believe — that you can end all 
elements of racism in a country by 
legislation. But of course legislation in 
many places is absolutely necessary. It 
takes time to eradicate racist preju- 
dices in the minds of some people. 
The distinguishing feature of most 
Commonwealth countries 1s that the 
leaders of those countries argue 
against racism, they have laws 
designed to diminish its impact and 
they do everything they can to eradi- 
cate racism as a feeling in the minds 
and hearts of people. That after all is 
the important thing. 


The Commonwealth and 
the press 


Speech by Mr Fraser on the 
Future of the Commonwealth 
to the Commonwealth Press 
Union Conference at Victoria 
Falls, Zimbabwe, on October 6. 


I would like to commend the CPU 
for interesting a larger number of 
proprietors from developing countries 
in the Union. It is particularly 
appropriate at this meeting in view of 
the issues being discussed. 

Collectively, membership of the 
CPU represents enormous influence. 
There are 509 individual members of 
the CPU around the world. Your 
readership daily covers many millions 
in 30 Commonwealth countries. 

In some cases proprietors leave 
their editors to themselves; others like 
to have more than a little influence in 
the policy and direction of their 
publications. That is individual choice 
but, all in all, your organisation is one 
of influence and you are people of 
influence. It is against that 
background that I want to speak. 

The discussion this morning 1s 
about the future of the 
Commonwealth. That at least is a 
better question than the one I used to 
be asked when I first became Prime 
Minister: What is the role of the 
Commonwealth? Is it relevant? Will it 
survive? How can 1t? 

It is not surprising that there were 
sceptics. Journalists are amongst the 
great cynics of the world and it was 
natural for them to conclude that, 


once the Empire had passed, there 
would be nothing left of old 
institutions. They could not imagine 
that an empire association could 
translate into an association of equals 
and a constructive, forthright and 
thoroughly useful organisation. 

The transition has indeed been a 
remarkable one. The last dozen or so 
years have demonstrated the worth of 
the Commonwealth and indeed the 
need for it. I am reminded of 
Chesterton’s typically paradoxical line 
which speaks of “the things that 
cannot be but that are”. Voltaire said 
of God that “If He did not exist, it 
would be necessary to invent Him.” 

The Commonwealth is such a 
surprising and a unique organisation 
that if it did not exist, it would be 
impossible to invent or even to 
conceive it. For the Commonwealth 
violates, or rather transcends, 
prevailing expectations of alignments 
amongst nations. It underwent a 
transformation that was so smooth, so 
swift and fundamental that many of 
its critics have not recognised the 
nature of the change nor accurately 
judged its worth. 

There is now a widely held view in 
most countries, including my own, 
that if the Commonwealth is to be 
effective, there should be some 
common objectives and cooperation 
flowing from consultations of the 
Commonwealth. Consultation without 
commitment is no longer sufficient 
motivation for most members of the 
Commonwealth. 

It is sometimes suggested that there 
is more concern about the 
Commonwealth, its existence and 
purpose, in Britain than in other 
Commonwealth countries. I doubt if 
that is so. There is a substantial body 
of evidence to demonstrate that many 
countries, from widely differing 
backgrounds, are concerned to see 
that the Commonwealth connection 
be maintained. 

It has always been easy to talk in 
motherhood terms about the 
Commonwealth. What is so important, 
what is the legacy? Why do member 
states seek to maintain their 
membership? It is not only a question 
of history. Most members believe 
there are fundamental advantages in 
the Commonwealth association. 
Occasionally, when membership has 
been placed under stress, as it was in 


1986, that has been much emphasised. 


If it were not so, some would have 
withdrawn from the Commonwealth. 
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At that time, fundamental 
principles were at stake. Even though 
there were one or two strongly 
worded statements on the subject, no 
state thought it desirable to leave the 
Commonwealth. 

That emphasises in a dramatic way 
the importance that many members 
from different parts of the 
Commonwealth place upon 
membership and upon association. 

There are a number of practical 
elements which naturally add to the 
value which members place on the 
association. Perhaps the first of these 
is a common language enabling easy 
communication across national and 
racial barriers. For Nigeria, for Papua 
New Guinea, English is the natural 


common language within the country. 


Here there are no interpreters and no 
earphones. 

For most, Commonwealth 
membership has provided for the 
basic rule of law. 

For the great majority it has 
provided a democratic system. The 
Commonwealth has within it the 
world’s largest democracy, a 
remarkable and encouraging 
commitment to the ideal of individual 
rights and liberty. The 
Commonwealth is probably the only 
organisation in which Heads of 
Government quite deliberately spend 


considerable time every two years to 
get to know each other well. This 
does not happen in other international 
organisations such as the United 
Nations. 

Without equivocation, the 
independence of Zimbabwe would not 
have been consummated as it was 
without the Commonwealth 
connection. If it had not been for the 
knowledge certain Heads of 
Government had of each other, for 
the trust they placed in each other, 
the election which led to President 
Mugabe’s victory would have been 
condemned before the polling day 
arrived. 

In many instances, regional 
associations of Commonwealth 
members lead to enhanced 
cooperation and reinforce the 
Commonwealth association. 

For the United Kingdom, there are 
some special advantages in 
membership. There is preferred access 
to the Governments of 
Commonwealth countries which is 
often envied by other major economic 
powers. This provides an opportunity 
for diplomacy which, without the 
Commonwealth, Britain would never 
be able to achieve. The trade links 
between Britain and Commonwealth 
members, despite membership of the 
European Community, remain of 
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Mr Fraser discusses southern Africa with President Mwinyi of Tanzania during a visit to 
Africa last year. Photograph by Official Photographer, State House, Dodoma. 
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fundamental significance to the 
prosperity and employment of the 
British people. 

For other members, membership of 
an association which includes the 
United Kingdom has special 
advantages because of Britain’s links 
with Europe and other powerful states. 

I have seen these relationships work 
on more than one occasion. I have 
already mentioned the independence 
of Zimbabwe. I was also personally 
involved in a second. The EPG came 
very close to achieving a negotiation 
between legitimate leaders of the 
blacks and the Government of South 
Africa. Our report defined the issues 
in an authoritative way. 

It is perhaps worth recording that, 
after over 20 meetings with the 
Commonwealth group in which a 
good deal of interest had been shown 
in our negotiating concept, the South 
African Government turned suddenly 
against negotiations. They did so 
because they recognised that in a 
negotiation they would be facing a 
unified black view, argued by Nelson 
Mandela and supported by Oliver 
Tambo and Chief Buthelezi. It would 
be a negotiation which South Africa 
could not manipulate and for which 
they had no use. 

Since then there has been no talk 
of entering a serious negotiation with 
genuine black leaders. There has been 
more repression, more censorship, 
more hardship. A blackout has been 
imposed across the face of South Africa. 

Earlier this year, 17 organisations, 
peaceful in their opposition to 
apartheid, were banned. The message 
was surely clear: the Government was 
not prepared to tolerate even peaceful 
opposition. 

It was the EPG’s conclusion, which 
the Commonwealth still regards as 
valid, that the South African 
Government will not change as a 
result of quiet or constructive 
diplomacy, that it will only change as 
a result of pressure. That pressure can 
only come from what blacks do from 
within South Africa and from Western 
States with financial, commercial and 
trade links with South Africa. They 
are the ones with clout. Pressure 
diminishes the possibility of more 
violence. 

There are two reasons for sanctions. 
The overwhelming majority of black 
leaders have asked for economic 
sanctions against South Africa. It is 
therefore a request that should be 
treated seriously. It is the only 
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peaceful means available to the West 
of demonstrating support for a just 
cause. 


Secondly, sanctions are exercising 
pressure on South Africa. If one is 
prepared to look at the evidence of 
what has happened since the 
Commonwealth, the United States 
and a number of European states 
imposed sanctions, one must conclude 
that sanctions are having significant 
impact. 

It is worth noting that the South 
African Government itself believes in 
sanctions. They apply sanctions 
against their neighbours if ever one of 
them is reluctant to meet South 
African demands. 


As the EPG warned in its final 
report, the real question is not 
whether sanctions would compel 
change in South Africa but whether 
Pretoria’s belief that they need not be 
feared would defer apartheid’s end. 
There is no doubt that for a while 
South Africa believed that sanctions 
would not be applied in a way that 
would hurt too much. 

Since the United States imposed 
sanctions bv action of Congress, the 
cost of sanctions has escalated very 
greatly. 

The South African press, tightly 
controlled as it is, has referred to the 
Commonwealth campaign for 
sanctions, 

Finance Week of August 18-24 said: 
“Commonwealth leaders are trying to 
cut off trade credits to South Africa 
... If Commonwealth and other anti- 
apartheid lobbyists are able to reduce 
availability of credits by as little as 20 
per cent it would ... have the effect 
of causing South Africa to replace 
some $600 million at least of short- 
term foreign loans.” It concluded, 
“The price and impact of apartheid is 
growing ever more horrendous.” 

A number of countries have led the 
way in imposing a cost on South 
Africa. The United States has reduced 
her purchases from South Africa by 
nearly a billion dollars compared with 
the average of 1983-85. In addition, 
Finland, Norway, Ireland, Denmark, 
New Zealand, Canada and Sweden 
reduced their purchases from South 
Africa significantly. Australia applied 
sanctions strictly in accord with 
Commonwealth decisions. 

Exports to South Africa were 
reduced by nearly a billion dollars 
from five countries alone: United 
States, Greece, Denmark, Norway, 





Finland. A significant part of the 
impact of these sanctions was 
frustrated by increased trade by Japan, 
Taiwan, West Germany, Italy, Spain 
and Turkey. The Commonwealth has 
recommended measures to help close 
these gaps. 

We can expect to see policy 
changes in the United States after 
November 4. It makes no sense for 
the United States to continue a policy, 
the significant part of whose impact is 
to penalise American industry to the 
benefit of industries in Britain, 
Germany and Japan. I believe the 
United States will start putting the 
view that other major states should 
apply measures similar to her own. 

Since the EPG report, the 
Commonwealth has continued to take 
a lead. My co-chairman, General 
Obasanjo, former President of 
Nigeria, has prepared a report for 
Commonwealth Governments on the 
security needs of the Front-Line States. 

As a result of an Australian 
initiative, a report has also been 
prepared on South Africa and the 
international financial system. It is a 
useful and most revealing document. 
An ongoing report on the 
effectiveness of sanctions will be 
prepared for the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting to be 
held in Malaysia. 

The conclusions of the study on 
South Africa’s relationship with the 
international financial system are 
interesting. They indicate that the 
South African economy cannot grow 
fast enough to prevent unemployment 
rising significantly, without very 
strong import growth. That would 
lead to a collapse of current-account 
surpluses which are necessary to repay 
foreign debt. 

The report concluded that South 
Africa cannot gain sufficient new 
resources of foreign exchange to break 
out of this trap because banks are not 
interested in lending, trade credits 
provide only a short-term and one-off 
increase in borrowing, many capital- 
exporting economies have banned 
new investment in South Africa, 
potential foreign investors are discour- 
aged by political uncertainties under 
apartheid and its key export, gold, 
faces increasing global supplies and 
uncertain price prospects. Opportun- 
ities to increase non-gold exports are 
limited. 

These factors have led to a number 
of broad conclusions. The refusal of 
banks to lend to South Africa has 








been the most significant sanction in 
restricting economic growth, through 
forcing capital-account deficits to pay 
maturing loans. Trade sanctions and 
disinvestment have played a support- 
ing role. An important consequence of 
disinvestment has been its contri- 
bution to the poor outlook for new 
direct investment in South Africa. 
South Africa cannot gain any external 
account relief from its relations with 
the Bank for International Settlements 
or the International Monetary Fund 
because the Fund’s boards are 
unlikely to approve a program for 
South Africa and the BIS will only 
lend to bridge to an IMF program. 

Finally, the report concluded that 
the maintenance and extension of 
financial sanctions would hobble 
South African economic growth and 
maintain the economic pressure on 
the South African Government. 

Foreign Ministers took a number of 
decisions which would lead to a tight- 
ening of financial pressures already in 
place. 

The strongest evidence that the 
South African Government fears sanc- 
tions comes from within South Africa 
itself. South Africa makes it a crimi- 
nal offence for any South African to 
express support for sanctions. 

I continue to believe that sanctions 
are an alternative to armed conflict 
and, if damage is done through sanc- 
tions, it will be as nothing compared 
to the result if blacks ultimately win 
the right to participate in their own 
government by force of arms. 

We who have experienced liberty 
and independence and have taken 
them for granted for many years 
should understand the fires that can 
burn in the minds and hearts of 
people who do not know freedom. 
Thomas Jefferson shared those 
passions when he wrote in 1775: “By 
the God that made me, I will cease to 
exist before I yield to a connection on 
such terms” as were then being pro- 
posed. That or something very like it 
could have been said by many black 
leaders in South Africa. 

South Africa is by no means the 
only problem with which the Com- 
monwealth is concerned and with 
which it has an ongoing activity. The 
Commonwealth has played a leading 
role in relation to debt and the prob- 
lems of least-developed countries. It 
will continue to do so. 

In a number of Western countries 
people have looked upon the last two 
or three years as ones of rapid growth 


and rising incomes. Unfortunately this 
is not reflected in what is happening 
in poorer countries. 

In sub-Saharan Africa, between 
1980 and 87, per-capita incomes fell 
at an annual rate of 2.9 per cent; in 
middle-income major debtor countries 
they fell by 1.3 per cent a year; in 
south Asia the numbers of absolute 
poor have increased; in 21 of 35 low- 
income countries, the daily calorie 
supply per head of population was 
lower in 1985 than in 1965; in some 
African countries deaths from malnu- 
trition amongst infants and children 
doubled between 1980 and 1984. Pov- 
erty is on the rise and the future looks 
difficult. 

In many ways, the Western world 
has unfortunately become more self- 
ish. The sense of internationalism 
with which the United States 
especially entered the post-war era is 
certainly over. The mood is more 
introspective. 

As a consequence of that and as a 
consequence of international budget- 
ary problems, aid votes in most 
countries have been falling as a pro- 
portion of national income. There is 
unlikely to be significant relief from 
that source. 

For heavily indebted countries, debt 
has continued to grow; the 
rescheduling programs have held the 
problem in abeyance; they have cer- 
tainly not solved it. Creditors have 
broadly lent enough to enable the 
debtors to pay interest and to enable 
them to count their loans viable. But 
the burden remains great and the 
financial programs imposed on debtor 
countries by the International Monet- 
ary Fund have led to significant 
reductions in income. 

Unfortunately, the current GATT 
round is not going well. The euphoria 
which greeted its birth and the forma- 
tion of the Cairns Group has now 
been put aside. We have seen the 
European Community make its own 
decisions about 1992, regardless of the 
outcome of GATT. We have seen the 
United States negotiate a bilateral 
trade treaty with Canada and pass the 
most protectionist legislation in the 
post-war years. This legislation will 
give the United States power to retali- 
ate against almost any country in the 
world on grounds determined solely 
by the United States. Many of the 
countries of the Commonwealth will 
be vulnerable in the new trading con- 
text; many have already been hurt by 
the changing environment. 
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Some years ago the Reagan Admin- 
istration introduced the Caribbean 
initiative to increase new investment 
in the region. The impact of this was 
more than destroyed by reducing the 
same countries’ access to the US sugar 
market to a fifth of the former five 
million tonnes. 

The proportion of United States 
imports imported under quota has 
risen threefold to nearly 24 per cent 
of all imports. Agricultural subsidies 
increase and export subsidies damage 
traditional markets of many small, 
middle-ranking countries. Voluntary 
restraint agreements abound. The 
multilateral, most-favoured-nation 
world of the immediate post-war years 
has all but disappeared. 

One of the great injustices of the 
post-war years derives directly from 
the trading arrangements established 
by major Western states. Because of 
the United States GATT waiver on 
agriculture in 1955, the GATT was 
only able to cover merchandise trade, 
trade in manufactured goods. 

This proved of some benefit for 
trade between advanced industrial 
countries; for the rest, many countries 
had to accept what large and powerful 
states were prepared to offer. These 
circumstances caused terms of trade to 
move against primary-producing 
commodity-exporting countries and in 
favour of manufacturing nations. 

Now the problems will be com- 
pounded because the future structure 
of the world’s trading arrangements 
will be determined by negotiation 
between blocs. Where does that leave 
the great bulk of the members of the 
Commonwealth? Canada is in the 
North American bloc, Britain is in the 
European Economic Community bloc; 
for the rest, individually we are with- 
out much trade weight or negotiating 
strength. We are scattered in different 
corners of the globe. 

I believe, as we approach the end of 
this century, trade problems, access to 
markets, will become a major issue. I 
can certainly see a role for the Com- 
monwealth in working for a more just 
and a fairer system. 

In recent times we have seen the 
spectre of one of the Commonwealth 
members being almost flooded out of 
existence. Two-thirds of Bangladesh 
has been put under water. Well over 
25 million people were displaced by 
the floods; loss of life has been large; 
physical destruction has been great. 

This is a case where we should not 
forget what has happened once the 
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flood waters recede and as families are 
slowly resettled in their villages and 
on their farms. The flooding will hap- 
pen again unless there is far-sighted 
planning. 

Bangladesh is not entirely master of 
its own fate. If the problems caused 
by the frequent flooding of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra are to 
be solved, agreements would be 
needed with India, Burma and Tibet, 
major water-conservation works would 
be necessary, reafforestation programs 
would be significantly involved. Very 
very large sums would be required. 

Is this somewhat introspective and 
selfish world of 1988 prepared to do 
something about such a long-term 
problem? Is it prepared to make a 
commitment over perhaps 20 years, is 
it prepared to dedicate a sufficient 
part of aid votes that have been falling 
to enable such concepts once started 
to be completed? 

It could be done and Bangladesh 
could become fertile ground, saved 
from the repeated disasters of flood 
and drought. Unless there is such a 
world commitment, the need for 
which the Brandt Commission 
referred 10 years ago, the disaster will 
be repeated. 

I would hope countries of the Com- 
monwealth would take a lead in 
matters of this kind, 

The Commonwealth has often 
taken a lead in debates between the 
North and the South about the kind 
of world we want to build for the 
future. In the West political leaders 
and economists have often scoffed at 
the developing world’s yearning for a 
new international economic order. 
How can such a new order be 
imposed? How can you defy market 
principles? These have been the 
simple terms in which the pleas for a 
better world have been dismissed. 

Very often we in the West have 
given people in the Third World the 
impression that the good life was for 
those who have arrived, not for those 
who are on the way or for those who 
want to start out on the journey. How 
often have developing countries been 
told they must pay their own way, 
only to find that markets in Western 
countries have been shut to them? 

So when Western leaders say, 
“Allow market principles to operate, 
allow private enterprise to work,” that 
has been a hollow injunction and in 
many cases a hypocritical one. 

There is one other aspect, however, 
that does need to be mentioned. The 
trade protectionism of the 1930s was a 








contributing factor to the World War. 
The men of vision who influenced 
the world’s affairs in the immediate 
post-war years were determined to 
build something better. The Marshall 
Plan was established to rebuild Eur- 
ope. The International Monetary 
Fund was established to maintain 
stability in the financial policies of 
major states and to buttress the inter- 
national financial system. The GATT 
was established and, despite the limi- 
tations to which I have referred, it has 
played its role. The World Bank was 
formed to encourage investment in 
under-developed parts of the world. 

By the establishment of these 
institutions, those determining the 
structure of the world post-war in fact 
established a new international econ- 
omic order. The 50s and the 60s were 
so different from the 30s, as indeed 
they were intended to be. 

So, if the Third World pleads for 
something better, for a fairer system, 
this should not be summarily dis- 
missed as it has been in past debates. 

There is much for the Common- 
wealth to do. How can the evident 
strengths of the Commonwealth 
association oe advanced, how can non- 
government organisations, with their 
dedication and commitment, be 
further assisted or encouraged? 

The Commonwealth has not been 
frightened of the large issues. It has 
been prepared to state its view and 
very often to act significantly in 
relation to it. But the fact that the 
Commonwealth gets involved in major 
political and economic issues, often 
with a high moral content, should not 
lead it to forget basic grassroots issues 
of enormous importance to individual 
members. 

The question of over-population is 
of immense significance if the ques- 
tion of poverty is to be overcome. 

An even greater effort is needed to 
prevent deforestation, with serious 
consequences for soil degradation and 
the environment. 

Within the Commonwealth itself, 
much more could be done with edu- 
cation and training, not only in 
relation to technical and administrat- 
ive skills, which are in short supply in 
a number of countries, but also in 
increasing an understanding and 
knowledge of the Commonwealth itself. 

Could the CPU itself get involved 
in a project “Education about the 
Commonwealth”? It would be possible 
to run fact sheets, competitions, Com- 
monwealth Day features. Your sup- 
port could mean a great deal. 


There would be much merit in giv- 


ing renewed impetus to the Common- 


wealth Fund for Technical 
Cooperation. 

The Commonwealth could do 
much more to advance the interests of 
smaller states in particular: they make 
up the bulk of our membership. So 
often the time at international meet- 
ings is taken up with large issues; the 
particular needs of smaller members 
— their real problems — are often 
overlooked. It was for that reason that 
I began regional meetings covering 
Commonwealth countries of the 
Pacific in the late 1970s. 
Unfortunately the last such meeting 
was held in 1984. 

Much more could be done to 
encourage and enhance the role of 
non-government organisations, a num- 
ber of which are doing extraordinarily 
good work. 

I would like to end with a word 
about your own non-government 
organisation, the Commonwealth 
Press Union and also the Common- 
wealth Journalists’ Association. 
Between them, a much greater effort 
could be undertaken to achieve a bet- 
ter understanding of the 
Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth Press Union 
and the Commonwealth Journalists’ 
Association both undertake sensible, 
practical programs of training and 
assistance in journalism. 

The Commonwealth Press Union 
has been concerned about freedom of 
the press in a number of Common- 
wealth countries, including Britain. 

I was surprised at the space given 
in one of your recent reports for 
alleged attempts by the United King- 
dom to suppress the media. It seemed 
to me that all the United Kingdom 
was doing was trying to enforce a con- 
tract that a particular employee had 
originally signed. In the event, of 
course, the UK lost the legal battle. 

I would have thought the threats to 
freedom of the press are infinitely 
greater in other countries but 
especially in South Africa. Indeed, 
since the restrictions imposed on the 
press over the last 12 months, how 
can anyone in conscience pretend to 
report or be able to report events in 
South Africa freely and fairly? If a 
journalist is deemed to be unfriendly 
to the Government he can lose his 
journalist’s licence. You would all 
know of the specific restrictions much 
better than I. 

The very maintenance of journalists 
in a country like South Africa gives 
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the appearance of normality where 
normality does not exist. I know there 
is a dilemma for the press: do you stay 
and report what you can or retire as a 
matter of principle? I would suggest 
that, since most have stayed to report 
what they can, they should bring out 
much more clearly the limitation of 
that reporting and the fact that the 
reporting would be very different were 
it not for Government censorship. 

There is another aspect of freedom 
of the press which unfortunately is a 
comment on my own country and its 
media. 

Three or four Commonwealth 
countries, where freedom of the press 
is not unfettered, had told me that 
they were considering allowing free- 
dom of the press before they came to 
the Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment Meeting in Melbourne. After 
the meetings in Melbourne, as a result 
of their reading of the Australian 
press for 10 days, they said to me: 
“We thought freedom of the press car- 
ried with it responsibility. Here we 
have seen none and without it, free- 
dom of the press is not possible, nor 
desirable.” 

I know proprietors, particularly 
Australian, will believe that is a thor- 
oughly exaggerated statement but I do 
believe that the Commonwealth Con- 
ference held in Melbourne was very 
badly reported. 

If the outlines of press freedom are 
to be continually expanded and not 
put under threat, major elements of 
the media need to be not only respon- 
sible but seen and understood to be 
responsible. I suggest in a number of 
cases that is not so. Indeed your own 
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reports have referred to the damage 
done by inadequate journalism. 

I have also been disappointed to see 
that there has not been more 
expressed concern or more done to 
achieve a better understanding across 
the range of Commonwealth affairs. I 
hope this meeting in Victoria Falls is 
a turning point indicating a commit- 
ment to do more. 


In Western countries, attitudes 
about southern Africa have been very 
significantly influenced for the worse 
by reporting which in some cases 
makes no attempt to achieve a fair 
understanding of the circumstances of 
southern Africa. 


There has been no adequate 
attempt, for example, to explain in a 
rational way the basis of the black/ 
white relationship in Zimbabwe and 
the relaxed and friendly nature of that 
relationship. There has been no 
attempt to explain the motivation and 
the reason for moves, in a number of 
countries in Africa, to a one-party 
state. It is generally condemned, out 
of hand, as unreasonable and probably 
Marxist. 


While for many countries there is 
no substitute for a multi-party democ- 
racy, a number of countries in the 
Commonwealth have found the 
divisiveness of Western-style politics 
difficult to handle when it is superim- 
posed on a nation trying to overcome 
tribal rivalries. So often one political 
party has become attached to one 
tribe, making the whole situation dif- 
ficult to handle. 


There has been no attempt to dem- 
onstrate that a one-party arrangement, 
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while differing significantly from the 
Westminster system, can contain sig- 
nificant democratic elements. For 
example, in a number of one-party 
countries, genuine elections are held 
with a number of people contesting 
particular seats. There are ways of 
guaranteeing free speech and associ- 
ation, the protection of human rights 
and the rule of law other than by a 
multi-party democracy. 

There has been no attempt to 
explain in countries like my own that 
the whites in Zimbabwe have wel- 
comed the agreement between Presi- 
dent Mugabe and Joshua Nkomo and 
that they are relaxed about the pros- 
pects of a one-party state as it will be 
practised in Zimbabwe. 

In countries such as Australia, such 
events are often reported adversely 
when in fact in their own countries 
they are received with favour. 

There is a heavy responsibility on 
the Commonwealth Press Union and 
on the Commonwealth Journalists’ 
Association. 

I know many members of the 
Association work with dedication and 
commitment to achieve a better result, 
but the results have been limited. 
This is in an area where a small input 
of funds might achieve significant 
results. 

I very much hope that this Com- 
monwealth Press Union meeting will 
be used as a launching pad for new 
and more enlightened efforts to 
achieve better understanding between 
some members of the Commonwealth 
and the problems of Africa. 
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The Cairns Group meets 
in Budapest 


Opening statement by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, to the Fourth Ministerial 
Meeting of the Cairns Group, 
in Budapest, on November 10. 





t is a pleasure to meet again with 
ministers and representatives of 
Cairns Group countries and in par- 
ticular to renew contact with so many 
survivors of the Bariloche campaign. 

I look forward to developing similar 
close working relationships with a 
number of ministers who are partici- 
pating in this forum for the first time. 

At the outset, I wish to express my 
sincere thanks to the Government of 
Hungary for facilitating our gathering 
here in Budapest. I believe that most 
of us around this table will have 
experienced firsthand the tasks 
involved in setting up a meeting of 
this nature and will well appreciate 
the planning and effort which is 
required behind the scenes to enable 
events to run smoothly. 

In thanking you for your efforts in 
this regard, let us all hope that the 
discussions which we shall be under- 
taking over the next two days will 
match — both in substance and out- 
come — the excellence of the 
arrangements which you have put in 
place on our behalf. 

The primary focus of our discussion 
will be forward-looking. In particular, 
we will be considering the strategy 
which the group should adopt in the 
lead-up to the Mid-Term Review in 
Montreal. This key event in the con- 
duct of the Uruguay Round is now 
less than four weeks away. 

In this statement I will offer some 
general observations concerning the 
role and significance of the Mid-Term 
Review and how we might approach 
it. Before doing so, however, I want to 
take a backward glance to review 
briefly how the Cairns Group has 
jeveloped and the environment in 
which it has operated. I think it is a 
tory of which we can all be proud — 

nd from which we might derive 
ome confidence. 

I think it is worth recalling how far 
e have come as a group since that 
«st meeting in Cairns in August 
386, just over two years ago. I’m sure 


that when we met at Cairns many of 
us didn’t know precisely what we 
could achieve as a group nor could we 
see clearly all the difficulties which 
were to lie ahead of us. 

The major trading powers looked 
on during our formation. From some 
quarters we received strong encour- 
agement. Some were simply curious 
while others, and I would say princi- 
pally those in Europe, even ques- 
tioned whether we would survive. 

What those who doubted overlooked 
was the unifying strength derived 
from the determination we all shared 
to see a better deal — a fairer deal — 
for our farmers. We had been united 
by circumstances in which the 
increasing corruption of world mar- 
kets caused by massive subsidisation 
and other trade-distorting policies had 
forced our farmers — and in some 
cases our economies — to the brink 
of their existence. 

Although individually many of us 
had been highlighting the problems of 
world agricultural trade for several 
years, we were drawn together at a 
time when governments in the major 
subsidising countries were becoming 
increasingly aware, for both domestic 
and international reasons, of the 
budgetary and broader economic 
consequences of their inappropriate 
and destructive policies. The Cairns 
Group came into being just as farm 
and trade policies were finding their 
rightful and long-overdue place at the 
top of the international agenda. Our 
aim should be to keep it there until 
the problems are resolved. 

From our early success at Punta del 
Este in securing a comprehensive 
mandate for negotiations on 
agriculture in the Uruguay Round, 
the group has grown in strength and 
stature. In October 1987 we tabled a 
comprehensive proposal setting out 
key objectives for the negotiations. 
This identified long-term goals, tran- 
sitional reform mechanisms and early 
relief measures. In July this year — in 
line with the target we set at 
Bariloche — the group tabled a more 
detailed negotiating proposal for the 
Mid-Term Review. 

I believe it can be fairly stated that 
the group has been a source of intel- 
lectual leadership in the negotiations 
and has provided a quality of input 
which might not have been expected 
from a grouping composed of rep- 
resentatives from relatively small and 
diverse bureaucracies. One hears fre- 
quently from EC representatives of 
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the difficulties experienced in coordi- 
nating common positions amongst 12 
member states. 

I recognise that we, too, have 
encountered our own moments of dif- 
ficulty but believe our proposals dem- 
onstrate clearly what can be achieved 
when a group is united by strong pol- 
itical will. From its relatively recent 
beginning the group, through its 
active role in the Geneva process, 
including informal dialogues with 
other major participants, is now recog- 
nised as an effective force in the 
Uruguay Round. 

While we can therefore look back 
with satisfaction at what we have 
achieved, here in Budapest we must 
now look forward to the Mid-Term 
Review, just a few weeks away. 

When we decided at Bariloche to 
target the Mid-Term Review as a time 
for decision, we were under no 
illusion that the round was a four-year 
undertaking. We recognised, however, 
that Montreal would represent a major 
political check-point in the negotiat- 
ing process. Moreover, it had the 
potential to deliver interim results 
which would not only provide 
momentum for the negotiations over 
the balance of the round but also see 
the beginnings of a reform process 
consistent with long-term goals. While 
limited time remains before Montreal, 
that opportunity still exists. All that is 
required is a demonstration of politi- 
cal will, and no small amount of lead- 
ership on the part of the major 
protagonists. 





Speaking of political will, I cannot 
avoid commenting on some of the 
mixed signals which we have seen this 
year. Many of us have noted with sat- 
isfaction the recent strong recovery in 
prices for many agricultural commodi- 
ties. We hope that these levels can be 
maintained, if not improved upon. 
However, the price recovery would be 
a mixed blessing, and contrary to our 
long-term interests, if it were allowed 
to contribute to a sense of com- 
placency concerning the need for 
further domestic reforms and vigorous 
pursuit of Uruguay Round nego- 
tiations. I say this in particular 
because I have detected a sense of 
self-satisfaction in some European 
quarters with the extent of recent 
reforms, falsely associated, no doubt, 
with a lessening of budgetary press- 
ure. Although welcome, those reforms 
represent the first real steps down a 
path and must be continued. 

As we know, unless the process of 
fundamental policy reform is further 
pursued, it will not be too long before 
world markets are revisited by the 
problems of the past. 

I find it disturbing also, at a time of 
significantly reduced stocks and a gen- 
erally more favourable outlook for 
many commodities, that access to 
some of the major importing 
countries, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, is being constrained or 
squeezed further. 

Further, I draw no encouragement 
from the threats which we occasion- 
ally hear from the United States that 
unless satisfactory progress is made on 
agriculture at Montreal, we can expect 
to see even more aggressive agricul- 
tural and trade policies being devel- 
oped in the period ahead. In some 
very important respects, I believe it is 
in fact in the hands of the United 
States to determine the prospects for 
such progress. 

The news is not all bad, however. 
One of the most heartening features 
has been the increasing evidence of 
agricultural trade liberalisation in 
Japan and the greater participation 
shown recently by that country in the 
Uruguay Round negotiations. Let us 
all hope that this process continues. 


The only additional point I would 
make here is that whilst the domestic 
political sensitivities associated with 
the rice industry are appreciated, I do 
not believe the solution to Japan’s 
problem in this regard lies in concepts 
such as the “basic foodstuffs” exemp- 
tion which they have recently pro- 
posed. The Uruguay Round is about 
eliminating the special derogations, 
waivers, etc, which have distinguished 
agricultural trade for separate treat- 
ment in the GATT — not by creating 
new ones. 

I do not wish to detail here, since 
they are well known to all of us the 
full range of elements upon which the 
major parties to the negotiations cur- 
rently stand divided. By the time we 
conclude our meeting, I am sure that 
we will have explored from every 
possible angle the features of the 
long-term/short-term puzzle in an 
effort to make the pieces fit. 

However, two basic points of div- 
ision stand out: the United States has 
signalled its willingness to negotiate 
on possible early reform measures 
provided agreement is first reached on 
its so-called “zero” long-term goal. 
That goal has been consistently 
rejected by the EC — I believe there 
are other, less outspoken countries 
who may be sheltering behind the EC 
view. The Community, on the other 
hand, has provided no clear statement 
of its long-term position. I looked for 
clues in the community’s latest paper: 
it’s like reading tea leaves. They seem 
to be inviting us to head off, without 
a compass, using a dubious sextant — 
the SMU [support measurement unit, 
used to measure the subsidy support a 
country gives its rural industry] — to 
measure progress on an uncertain 
journey, the pace and direction of 
which to be determined by the mood 
of negotiations every five years. 

What is evident, from virtually all 
of the proposals tabled thus far, is that 
participants recognise and accept the 
need to reduce agricultural support, 
and to negotiate strengthened and 
more operationally effective GATT 
rules. Significant differences remain, 
however, over the extent and pace of 
reform, as well as the means by which 
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it should be achieved. Resolution of 
these differences will involve dis- 
cussions of novel trade-liberalisation 
approaches, and detailed technical 
issues. Some of them will have to be 
hammered out over the full course of 
the round. 

Some aspects, however, and I 
include here the concept of a “freeze” 
in agricultural support mechanisms 
and the taking of initial steps down 
the reform path are within our grasp 
if negotiations can be actively and 
quickly engaged. Many of our ideas 
can be accommodated within, or 
come close to, existing or prospective 
reforms. I believe that Clayton 
Yeutter acknowledged this at 
Islamabad when he said the Cairns 
Group proposals were “in the ball 
park”. And I have the impression that 
those who have thought positively 
about it in Europe realise this also. 
The two major ingredients missing at 
this stage are political will and 
flexibility. 

It is vital that we get the direction 
and the pace of negotiations right at 
Montreal. We can only do this if the 
two major agricultural traders, the US 
and the EC, do engage seriously, and 
realistically, in concerted agricultural 
reform. 

It is in no-one’s interest — from 
the viewpoint of either the agricul- 
tural negotiations or the round as a 
whole — that the current stand-off be 
allowed to continue. That is why I 
believe that the declaration which will 
emerge at the conclusion of our dis- 
cussions here on Saturday should 
include a strong call for the European 
Community and the United States to 
join with the Cairns Group and other 
interested parties in a genuine nego- 
tiation in a lead-up to Montreal. Only 
in this way will we be able to lay the 
basis for a successful result on 
agriculture in this round. 

I look forward to joining with col- 
leagues at this meeting to see what we 
can do to achieve a success at 
Montreal and to set the right direction 
for the second half of the Uruguay 
Round. 
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The Mid-Term Review of 
the Uruguay Round 


Speech by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, 

Mr Michael Duffy, to the 
Foreign Correspondents’ 
Association, in Sydney, on 
November 25. 






xt week I leave for Montreal 
o meet with Trade Ministers 
from other countries participating in 
the Uruguay Round. This will be the 
most important gathering of its type 
since the round was launched in Sep- 
tember 1986. 

While the meeting is regarded as a 
Mid-Term Review of progress in the 
negotiations, it could well turn out to 
be a watershed not only for the con- 
duct of the balance of this round but 
even for the future of the multilateral 
trading system itself. It will be a test 
of the resolve and commitment of key 
trading countries to strengthening the 
GATT and achieving real trade 
liberalisation. 

We have much to gain from 
changes which will strengthen and 
provide greater confidence in the 
GATT system. For over 40 years, 
Australia and many other smaller 
trading nations have recognised that 
their best interests have been served 
by maintaining a commitment to the 
multilateral trading system. But the 
multilateral principles of fair play 
have not been well kept over the last 
decade, and this has been of great 
concern to Australia. 

During those years, we have made 
plain our own commitment to the 
multilateral system. The reasons are 
simple: the world as a whole is a big- 
ger market opportunity than any part 
of it, and though the opportunities 
created by restrictive trading blocs 
may suit those who belong to them, 
they do little for countries on the 
outside. 

The interests of all are best served 
through access to the markets of all 
— access which is expanding, is rela- 
tively free of trade barriers and which 
allows reasonable forecasts to be made 
of the future market for exports. 

In my view, the success of these 
negotiations is central to the future 
commitment of countries to the GATT. 

In contrast to its predecessor — the 
Tokyo Round — the Uruguay Round 
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is a four-year undertaking. One of the 
objectives in setting a short-term pre- 
determined time frame on this 
occasion was to keep pressure on the 
negotiations. 

The importance of maintaining 
momentum is one of the reasons why 
Australia was among the first 
countries to welcome the suggestion 
made by the US in early 1987 that 
ministers should meet around the end 
of this year in order to examine pros- 
pects for an “early harvest” package. 

The ministerial declaration which 
launched the negotiation provides that 
agreements reached before the con- 
clusion of the round may be 
implemented on a provisional or 
definitive basis. However, the only 
negotiation accorded agreed priority 
has been the liberalisation of trade in 
tropical products. Traditionally this 
has been regarded by developing 
countries as a litmus test of developed 
countries’ sincerity and goodwill in 
liberalising trade in areas of interest to 
them. 

It remains important for that 
reason, though I would hasten to add 
that Australia, as a country which has 
its OWN export interests and potential 
in tropical products, has worked hard 
to ensure that these are seen as genu- 
ine negotiations between exporters 
and importers and not simply a form 
of an extended preference system for 
developing countries. 

Convening of the Mid-Term 
Review has brought to light certain 
conflicts of interest and aspiration on 
the part of participants particularly as 
regards their priorities for the round. 
While most can agree that early pro- 
gress is possible and should be regis- 
tered in some of the so-called 
framework areas, such as the func- 
tioning of the GATT system and 
dispute-settlement processes, most 
developed countries are looking to 
progress subjects such as services and 
intellectual-property rights. Key devel- 
oping countries, on the other hand, 
do not wish to see these new issues 
advanced at the expense of work on 
traditional subjects. This latter group, 
for example, includes efforts to bring 
trade in textiles fully back under the 
umbrella of GATT disciplines. 

One of the distinctive — even his- 
toric — aspects of this round, how- 
ever, is that no-one disputes the 
reality that the reform of agricultural 
markets is, for the first time, a key to 
its success and that progress made in 
this area in the Mid-Term Review 


will have a vital bearing on the con- 
duct of the round as a whole. 

I have just returned from chairing a 
meeting of Cairns Group ministers in 
Budapest. 

As will be known, Australia was 
instrumental in the period prior to the 
launching of the round for the emerg- 
ence of the Cairns Group. We con- 
tinue to chair its work program in 
Geneva as well, of course, as the 
major ministerial gatherings that have 
taken place in Ottawa, Bariloche and 
most recently in Budapest. I will con- 
tinue in that role in Montreal as well 
as in the context of a subsequent 
meeting in New Zealand. 

The Cairns Group role as the effec- 
tive “third force” in agriculture nego- 
tiations along with the US and the 
European Community is now widely 
acknowledged. The group has taken 
on the major task of bringing the 
United States and the EC closer 
towards a negotiable solution to the 
problems in trade in agriculture. 

The group’s initial proposals were 
announced by the Prime Minister in 
Geneva last November and in July of 
this year more detailed proposals 
aimed at the Mid-Term Review were 
tabled in line with the work program 
agreed to at a ministerial meeting at 
Bariloche in February. 

The Mid-Term Review proposal 
identifies steps which can be taken 
progressively to achieve the full liber- 
alisation of agricultural trade in the 
long term with effective rules and 
disciplines on market access and sub- 
sidies. It also proposes an immediate 
freeze on agricultural support and 
initial steps along the reform path in 
1989 and 1990 while the full details 
of the long-term regime are being 
negotiated. 

Other participants, including the 
US and the EC, have welcomed the 
group’s proposal as a contribution to 
the negotiations and have commented 
favourably on certain elements which 
it contains. 

However, as identified at the 
Budapest meeting, the major obstacle 
to progress in the agriculture nego- 
tiations has been the significant gap 
and apparent lack of flexibility in the 
positions adopted by the US and the 
European Community. The US has 
offered a vision of zero support, with 
the exception of decoupled income 
payments and genuine food aid, by 
the year 2000. 

The EC sees this as going way too 
far — it would mean, for example, the 








complete dismantling of the funda- 
mentals of the Common Agricultural 
Policy, including two-pricing schemes, 
variable levies and export subsidies. 
The Community has instead proposed 
short-term actions including unspect- 
fied reductions in aggregate levels of 
support for individual commodities but 
has given no sense of the pace or ulti- 
mate goal of long-term change. 

The US subsequently indicated a 
qualified preparedness to consider 
short-term measures such as a freeze 
and cutbacks in support, basing nego- 
tiations on some of the policy-specific 
ideas in the Cairns Group proposal. 
However, this preparedness to agree 
to short-term measures was only to be 
on the basis that participants at 
Montreal agree that the end goal of 
agricultural trade reform was the 
complete removal of market-access 
barriers and trade-distorting subsidies. 

A few days ago President Reagan, 
with the support of President-elect 
Bush, indicated that the US nego- 
tiators have been given greater flexi- 
bility on the timetables for nailing 
down an adjustment plan for ending 
trade-distorting subsidies and market- 
access barriers. However, the US 
appears to be maintaining an insist- 
ence on setting a date certain for this 
longer-term goal to be achieved. 

So the vital ingredients of a stand- 
off in the negotiations remain. 

Cairns Group participants regard 
the US precondition of agreement to 
full liberalisation in the long term for 
any early reform measures as a signifi- 
cant obstacle to further progress. This 
resulted in the meeting at Budapest 
calling for the US to give clear, 
unqualified support for agreement at 
the Mid-Term Review to a package of 
early action measures to begin the 
reform process. 

However, Cairns Group ministers 
were particularly critical of the EC 
position, believing it to be deficient in 
a number of important respects. 
These include no clear indication of 
the direction and pace of long-term 
reform; no guarantee of concerted 
long-term action on the most trade- 
distorting policies; no commitment in 
the short term to improve market 
access or wind back subsidies; and no 
certainty that a freeze would hold 
support arrangements at current 
levels. In the light of this, ministers 
issued a specific call to the EC to give 
more substance to their negotiating 
position and adopt a more positive 
approach to agricultural trade reform. 





While Cairns Group ministers gen- 
erally welcomed further indications of 
positive reform in Japan, they made 
clear their strong rejection of the basic 
foodstuffs concept supported by Japan 
and some others. These countries 
claim that, because of historical and 
social reasons, certain sectors of 
agriculture (e.g., rice) should be 
immune from internationally agreed 
reforms and disciplines. The impli- 
cations of allowing such a concept 
would mean agreeing to a sectoral 
approach and is tantamount to per- 
petuating existing distortions between 
sectors. 

The Cairns Group now looks to the 
Mid-Term Review to settle a frame- 
work for negotiations on long-term 
elements, involving progressive 
reductions in trade-distorting support 
and protection, and the application of 
appropriately strengthened GATT 
rules and disciplines. 

Cairns Group countries strongly 
consider that decisions to be taken at 
Montreal should also include initial 
reform steps in the form of a freeze 
followed by cutbacks in support for 
protection. In this regard, the group 
continues to place emphasis on the 
importance of early action, including 
increases in access opportunities and 
reductions in subsidies. 

In urging other participants to enter 
immediately into substantive nego- 
tiations, ministers at the Budapest 
meeting reactivated their concern that 
failure to achieve a positive outcome 
on agriculture at Montreal would 
mean failure of the Mid-Term Review 
and would jeopardise overall prospects 
for the Uruguay Round. 

Clearly the going will be tough to 
achieve these objectives on agriculture 
at Montreal. Although time is running 
out, | remain optimistic that we can 
make progress at Montreal, although 
expectations must be kept within 
reasonable bounds. One point on 
which I can be sure is that the out- 
come from Montreal will be the best 
that the Cairns Group and Australia 
in its role as chairman are able to 
obtain in circumstances which are 
governed largely by the attitudes of 
the majors. 

I would have to acknowledge also 
that in some respects the timing of 
the Mid-Term Review is not ideal. 
We are mindful that, while President- 
elect Bush has confirmed support for 
the basic thrust of the Reagan 
Administration’s trade policies and the 
importance of agricultural issues in 
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the Uruguay Round, some key partici- 
pants may be reluctant to have to 
negotiate with a caretaker Adminis- 
tration. It will be important that the 
US negotiators are given a clear and 
public mandate, as a firm voice 1s 
needed to counter the view put earlier 
by the EC that there should be no 
progress on anything unless there is 
progress on everything. This view has 
been somewhat discredited but it has 
not entirely disappeared. It has the 
potential to seriously limit expec- 
tations at Montreal. 

As I have stressed many times to 
audiences in Australia and overseas, 
the reform of agricultural trade is not 
Australia’s sole objective in these 
negotiations. Let me touch briefly on 
some of the other important issues 
which we will be dealing with at 
Montreal. 

For the first ume in GATT nego- 
tiations, attempts have begun to create 
rules for trade in services. Again, Aus- 
tralia has been in the forefront of the 
negotiations. We have tabled the 
outline of a services agreement, to 
illustrate the framework and the prin- 
ciples which could apply to the ser- 
vices sector. I think the principles we 
have put forward stand a good chance 
of being accepted at Montreal. These 
include principles such as non- 
discrimination, national treatment and 
the provision of greater transparency 
in rules and regulations affecting ser- 
vices trade. 

Market-access negotiations covering 
tariff and non-tariff measures remain 
important elements of fundamental 
concern to Australia. While visible 
protection through the tariff has been 
falling in many countries, not-so- 
visible assistance through non-tariff 
measures has increased. Countries 
need to reduce all forms of assistance, 
and not just the most visible ones. We 
will be seeking a commitment to 
achieve effective results on both these 
elements. 

In outlining the initiatives that we 
have taken I want to mention the 
efforts we have made to achieve a 
status for the GATT that truly 
equates with its responsibilities as the 
only international body negotiating 
inter-governmental contractual obli- 
gations on the conduct of inter- 
national trade. 

One way to do this is through 
reform of GATT’S institutional 
arrangements. Australia has proposed 
that all countries be subject to per- 
iodic and regular reviews of their 
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trade policies to clarify for themselves 
and for their trading partners the 
extent to which those policies advance 
or hinder the liberalisation and expan- 
sion of world trade. 

We hope to gain agreement to the 
introduction of such a review mech- 
anism at the Mid-Term Review 

We also favour a process of insti- 
tutional cooperation between the 
GATT, the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund to 
ensure that there is harmony in the 
trade-related policies of the three 
organisations. The emergence of 
initiatives in this area reflects the 
growing interdependence of trade, 
financial and monetary policies at the 
domestic and international levels, and 
the acknowledged need for greater 
coherence in the development of 
these policies. 

We have participated actively in 
negotiations on improvements to the 
GATT’s mechanism to resolve trade 
disputes, and are encouraged by the 
emergence of agreement on a number 
of important reforms. These reforms 
will streamline the dispute-settlement 
process, reducing the time it takes to 
reach settlements and easing the pol- 
itical tensions which often surround 
trade disputes. They will also intro- 
duce greater transparency to the pro- 
cess — an issue of particular 
importance to smaller trading nations 
often caught in the crossfire of dis- 
putes between the trading giants. 

The intellectual-property nego- 
tiations are also important to Aus- 
tralia. As our services and 
manufacturing sectors improve their 
export performance, adequate protec- 
tion of Australian intellectual-property 
rights such as patents, design, and 
artistic works will become an 
increasingly important factor in ensur- 
ing that these sectors are able to 
realise their full export potential. 

Negotiations on intellectual- 
property rights have been slow and 
have revealed wide differences in 
approach on the part of developed . 
and developing countries. However, I 
consider it should be possible for min- 
isters at Montreal to clarify the future 
direction of negotiations in this area. 

As will be evident, the Uruguay 
Round has a most comprehensive 
agenda. The round deals with a num- 
ber of subjects which are of vital 
interest to Australia. It offers the 
opportunity to continue GATT’s work 
on the liberalisation of tariff and non- 
tariff barriers and to further the cause 
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of freer and fairer trade. It offers the 
prospect of bringing farm trade under 
more effective GATT rules and wind- 
ing back those measures which have 
corrupted world agricultural markets 
over the past 40 years. And it can 
extend multilateral disciplines into 
new and fast-growing areas such as 
trade in services. 

The challenge for Montreal is to 
find the right balance between achiev- 
ing short-term outcomes while 
optimising the possibilities for maxi- 
mum outcomes over the full course of 
the round. Obviously this will require 
a fine measure of judgment, but it is a 
challenge which can be met provided 
there is a genuine commitment on the 
part of all key players. 


US and EC urged to 


compromise 

The Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations, Mr Michael Duffy, has 
warned that the United States and the 
European Community must compro- 
mise over international trade if the 
forthcoming Mid-Term Review of the 
Uruguay Round is to succeed. 

Mr Duffy was speaking in 
Budapest, where ministers from the 
Cairns Group have decided on an all- 
out lobbying campaign against the big 
trading nations — the United States, 
the European Community and Japan. 

“Both the United States and the 
European Community have to reach 
some compromise over their positions 
— which are still poles apart — if 
there’s to be any satisfactory result at 
Montreal,” Mr Duffy said. “Should 
there be no satisfactory compromise at 
Montreal then the entire GATT 
Round will be soured.” 

Ministers from the Cairns Group 
have also decided that, subject to the 
results in Montreal, they will meet at 
the end of the Mid-Term Review to 
decide their strategy for the rest of the 
round. 

Mr Duffy said the New Zealand 
Minister for Trade, Mr Mike Moore, 
had offered to host the next meeting 
of the Cairns Group in New Zealand. 

From Budapest Mr Duffy goes to 
London for talks with the British 
Foreign Minister, Sir Geoffrey Howe, 
and the Minister for Trade, Lord 
Young. Mr Duffy will emphasise the 
need to meet the Cairns Group’s 
MTR objectives as well as discussing 
bilateral trade and other issues. 

The text of the communique issued 
by the Cairns Group in Budapest 
follows. 





Statement issued on Saturday, 
November 12, after the 
Ministerial Meeting of the 
Cairns Group of Free Trading 
Nations in Budapest. 


Ministers and representatives of mem- 
bers of the Cairns Group (Argentina, 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Hungary, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Philippines, New Zealand, 
Thailand and Uruguay) met in 
Budapest on November 10-12. Mr 
Karoly Grosz, the Prime Minister of 
Hungary, delivered the opening 
address. Representatives from the 
European Economic Community, 
Japan and the United States attended 
the opening session as observers. 

Ministers reviewed the progress 
made by the Cairns Group in devel- 
oping and seeking support for its 
negotiating position in line with 
undertakings given when they met in 
Bariloche last February. They noted 
with satisfaction that all the major 
elements of the group’s work program 
and strategy had been met. 

Ministers at Bariloche identified the 
Mid-Term Review of the Uruguay 
Round to be held in Montreal in 
December as a unique opportunity to 
achieve substantive interim results on 
agriculture. In support of its Mid- 
Term Review objectives, the group 
tabled in Geneva in July the most 
comprehensive set of proposals of any 
participant in the negotiations. 

These proposals call for participants 
at the Mid-Term Review to register a 
firm commitment to negotiate a long- 
term framework for world agricultural 
trade involving a program of progress- 
ive reductions in trade-distorting agri- 
cultural support and protection and 
resulting in a reformed and 
strengthened GATT regime for 
agriculture. In addition the proposals 
seek agreement at Montreal to a pack- 
age of early action measures for 
immediate implementation, including 
a freeze on, and reduction in, trade- 
distorting agricultural support in 1989 
and 1990. 

Ministers also expressed satisfaction 
that the Cairns Group proposals for 
the Mid-Term Review had begun the 
elaboration of the group’s ideas for 
the application of differential and 
more favourable treatment for devel- 
oping countries. They requested 
officials to further develop the group’s 
ideas on this aspect as the negotiating 
process evolves. 
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They commended work carried out 
in recent months aimed at further 
developing the group’s ideas on the 
construction and use in the nego- 
tiations of an aggregate measure of 
support, the application of the 
“freeze” concept in down-payment, 
and approaches to negotiations on 
sanitary and phytosanitary measures. 

Ministers noted that support for the 
Cairns Group’s Mid-Term Review 
objectives had been pursued through 
active and effective ministerial and 
official representations in appropriate 
bilateral and plurilateral forums. 
Informal consultations with a range of 
participants in the negotiations had 
also provided opportunities to explain 
and discuss the group’s proposais and 
to present the case for a substantive 
and early outcome on agriculture. 

Ministers reviewed the various pol- 
itical and economic influences that 
had shaped the negotiating environ- 
ment over the course of 1988. They 
noted that although the Toronto 
Economic Summit declaration had 
sought to give impetus to the nego- 
tiations in calling for the establish- 
ment at Montreal of a framework 
approach covering short-term and 
long-term elements, events and devel- 
opments particularly in the United 
States and the European Community 
had not been conducive to generating 
the momentum that had characterised 
the initial stages of the negotiations. 
They regretted the fact that standstill 
and rollback commitments entered 
into at Punta del Este had not been 
honoured by major trading partners. 

Ministers also noted that recent 
improvements in a number of agricul- 
tural markets had proved a mixed 
blessing. While providing welcome 
relief to farmers, some governments 
had seen these developments as dim- 
inishing the urgency to seriously 
tackle agricultural trade problems. 
Ministers stressed that failure to 
undertake a concerted effort to alter 
the extent and structure of agricul- 
tural support arrangements would 
inevitably return world markets to the 
distressed conditions prevailing 
throughout the first half of this decade. 

They considered the impact of the 
Cairns Group’s proposals on the agri- 
cultural negotiations, against the back- 
ground of the evolving positions of 
other participants. Many in the nego- 
tiations had recognised the positive 
and constructive character of the 
group’s proposals and indicated that 
aspects could serve as a possible basis 





for further negotiations. Ministers 
regretted, however, that other major 
participants had not been prepared to 
enter into substantive negotiations on 
that basis. 

There appeared to be insufficient 
common ground, particularly between 
the positions of the United States and 
the European Community, to facili- 
tate progress in addressing key out- 
standing issues. Furthermore, the lack 
of negotiating flexibility displayed by 
those two participants posed a serious 
threat to achieving a successful out- 
come not only of the Mid-Term 
Review but of negotiations over the 
remainder of the round. 

Ministers noted that the United 
States was seeking agreement at 
Montreal to the complete removal of 
all trade-distorting agricultural sup- 
port and had effectively made this a 
precondition for progress on other 
aspects of the negotiations, including 
short-term actions. Ministers recon- 
firmed the Cairns Group’s support for 
the long-term goal of full and com- 
prehensive agricultural trade liberalis- 
ation. They regretted that some 
participants had not shown a readiness 
to commit themselves to the attain- 
ment of this goal by the time of the 
Mid-Term Review and stressed that 
long-term reform of agriculture 
remained the key to a successful out- 
come of the Uruguay Round. They 
were therefore convinced that political 
decisions on long-term elements of 
the type contained in the Cairns 
Group proposal for a framework 
approach must be taken at the time of 
the Mid-Term Review to ensure that 
the two years that remain for nego- 
tiations are used productively. 

Ministers expressed their concern 
that the latest elaboration of US views 
contained nothing meaningful on a 
freeze and first steps towards long- 
term reform. It was not sufficient to 
indicate a readiness to discuss the 
terms and conditions after the 
Montreal meeting was over. This US 
approach represented a serious 
threshold obstacle to the Mid-Term 
Review negotiating process. It was 
important that the United States pro- 
vide a clear, unqualified undertaking 
to seek agreement at Montreal to a 
package of early-action measures to 
initiate multilateral agricultural 
reforms with the simultaneous accept- 
ance by other trading partners of the 
need and objectives of long-term 
reform. An elaborated US response to 
the ideas proposed by the Cairns 
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Group on down payment was urgently 
required. 

Ministers welcomed the emphasis 
placed by the United States on the 
need for agricultural reform to be 
based firmly on policy-specific adjust- 
ments, an approach central to Cairns 
Group thinking. In this respect, they 
noted the ideas recently advanced by 
the United States for a “tariffication” 
approach to reductions in border pro- 
tection combined with a program to 
address all direct and indirect sub- 
sidies. It was envisaged that these 
ideas would be studied closely in 1986 
along with other proposals which war. 
ranted further consideration. 

Ministers expressed serious disap- 
pointment at the lack of definition of 
the European Community’s long-term 
position. Community proposals tabled 
thus far were found to be inadequate, 
failing to provide any clear indication 
on the direction and pace of longer- 
term agricultural reform. In addition, 
the reform mechanism proposed by 
the Community, with respect to both 
the long and the short terms, offered 
no guarantee of concerted action to 
directly address those policies that lie 
at the heart of agricultural trade prob 
lems. This deficiency was particularly 
apparent in the Community's pro- 
posals for the short term, which 
lacked any commitment to improve 
access opportunities and wind back 
the use of subsidies. Even the 
Community’s notion of a freeze woulc 
provide no certainty that use of pro- 
tectionist support policies would be 
restricted to current levels. Accord- 
ingly ministers called upon the Euro- 
pean Community urgently to clarify 
and elaborate its proposal in order 
that serious negotiations can be 
engaged in to remove distortions in 
agricultural trade. 

Ministers welcomed recent moves 
by Japan to begin the liberalisation of 
parts of its agricultural regime and 
the more active role it was seeking to 
take in the negotiations. However, 
Japan’s call for certain basic foodstuff: 
to be exempted from the full force of 
multilateral reform was considered 
inconsistent with the comprehensive 
reform objectives of the agricultural 
negotiations. | 

Ministers noted, however, that 
many developing countries were con- 
cerned to ensure that future agricul- 
tural and trade-reform mechanisms 
did not prejudice their domestic food 
requirements in the framework of 
overall economic development. 
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Ministers reaffirmed their support 
for the Mid-Term Review objectives 
and principles set out in the Cairns 
Group’s proposals tabled in July this 
year. They noted the importance of 
the Mid-Term Review to provide a 
framework which would give impetus 
and guidance to negotiations over the 
remainder of the round. The early 
action measures proposed by the 
Cairns Group were realistic in scope 
and well within the grasp of 
participants. 

Agreement at Montreal to take 
immediate and initial reform steps, in 
the form of a freeze followed by 
cutbacks in trade-distorting support 
and protection, including increases in 
access opportunities and reductions in 
subsidies, consistent with long-term 


goals would help consolidate and 
extend recent improvements in world 
markets. It would also provide a 
much-needed expression of political 
commitment to agricultural nego- 
tiations aimed at a long-term frame- 
work involving progressive reductions 
in trade-distorting support and protec- 
tion and the application of appropri- 
ately strengthened GATT rules and 
disciplines. 

Ministers urged other participants 
to enter into immediate and substan- 
tive negotiations to ensure a successful 
outcome on agriculture in Montreal 
and thereby provide a sound basis for 
negotiations over the remainder of the 
round. They cautioned, however, that 
continued resistance on the part par- 
ticularly of the United States and the 


European Community to demonstrate 
the requisite degree of negotiating 
flexibility could jeopardise the Mid- 
Term Review. 

Failure to reach positive results on 
agriculture in Montreal would mean 
failure of the Mid-Term Review. Thi 
would jeopardise overall prospects for 
the Uruguay Round and represent a 
serious setback in efforts to strengtheı 
the international trading system. 

Ministers welcomed the offer of the 
Government of New Zealand to be 
host at the next Ministerial Meeting 
of the Cairns Group at a time to be 
determined. 

Finally, they congratulated the 
Government of Hungary on its initiat 
ive in convening this meeting. 
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F. Dingle, and the Deputy Prime Minister of Australia, Mr Lionel Bowen, drink a toast in Australian champagne. Photograph courtesy of 


the Australian Embassy, Caracas. 
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GATT panels on Korean 
beef imports begin 


News statement issued by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on November 28. 


he first hearings by the GATT 
panels set up to look at the 
consistency of the Republic of Korea’s 
restrictive beef-import regime with 
GATT rules will commence this week. 

The Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy, said 
this marked an important further step 
in the Australian Government’s efforts 
to bring about the progressive 
liberalisation of the Korean beef 
market. Panels were requested by 
Australia, the United States and New 
Zealand. Although the complaints are 
being heard separately, the terms of 
reference and the panel members are 
the same. 

In 1983 Korea was Australia’s third- 
largest customer for beef, taking some 
64 000 tonnes worth about $107 
million, but the market was closed in 
1984 following a downturn in 
domestic beef prices. Korea, in the 
face of strong bilateral pressure, 
announced a reopening of the market 
in July this year to accommodate 
demand for high-quality beef arising 
during the Olympic Games and to 
meet rising demand for other beef. 
Imports permitted are expected to 
amount to some 15 000 tonnes. 
Recent indications from Korea that 
beef imports in 1989 could amount to 
between 35 000 and 39 000 tonnes, 
while welcome, do not constitute a 
commitment by the Korean 
Government to introduce access 
arrangements which are consistent 
with the GATT. 

Mr Duffy said an objectionable 
feature of the new import system was 
the use of an import monopoly which 
imposed arbitrary mark-ups, in 
addition to duties, to bring import 
prices up to the artificially high 
domestic prices. This was denying 
Korean consumers the opportunity to 
buy beef at international prices. 

Mr Duffy said that Australia had 
not taken GATT action lightly. 
Australia saw the GATT dispute 
process as a last resort. Extensive 
bilateral discussions between Korea 











and Australia had failed to resolve the 
differences Australia had with Korea. 

Mr Duffy said: “The opportunities 
for a bilateral solution were in no way 
lessened by GATT action. We have 
made it clear to Korea that we stand 
ready at all times to discuss any 
reasonable proposal it wishes to put 
forward.” 

In brief, Australia’s case before the 
panel is that Korea’s previous 
embargo and current restrictions on 
beef imports are contrary to the 
provisions of the GATT. Korea claims 
that the import restrictions are in 
place to protect its balance of 
payments. Although the GATT allows 
general import restrictions to 
safeguard a country’s balance of 
payments, such restrictions should not 
be retained any longer than necessary. 
In recent years Korea’s current- 
account surpluses have been 
increasing (nearly $10 billion in 1987) 
and it is expected that by the early 
1990s Korea’s net foreign debt will be 
largely eliminated. 

Despite this rapidly improving 
foreign-exchange position, and the 
extensive liberalisation of restrictions 
on many products, Korea maintained 
an embargo on the import of beef 
from 1984 until mid-1988. Australia 
contends that both the embargo and 
the present import system contravene 
various provisions of the GATT. The 
cases being put by the United States 
and New Zealand are essentially the 
same. 

Mr Duffy said the panel was not 
likely to report before the end of 
March 1989. Before the report is 
released the parties to the dispute will 
be able to consider the direction of 
the panel’s thinking and, if possible, 
work out some bilateral solution in 
the light of this. In the event that a 
bilateral settlement is not achievable, 
the panel’s report will be submitted to 
a full meeting of the GATT for 
adoption 


Summary of Australia’s GATT case 


Beef imports into Korea are subject 
to a non-automatic licensing system. 
From mid-1985 until August 1988 
commercial imports of beef into 
Korea were suspended entirely. 
Although there has now been a 
limited reopening of the market, this 
will only permit some 15 000 tonnes 
of beef imports from all sources. 
Recent indications from Korea that 
beef imports in 1989 could amount to 
between 35 000 and 39 000 tonnes, 
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while welcome, do not constitute a 
commitment by the Korean 
Government to introduce access 
arrangements which are consistent 
with the GATT. 


Main argument: Article X1:1 


The basis of Australia’s case is that 
the Korean quantitative restrictions 
(QRs) on beef imports contravene 
Article XI:1, which specifically forbids 
the imposition or maintenance of 
QRs. Although the GATT does 
provide several exceptions to this 
general rule, Australia does not 
believe that the Korean QRs meet the 
necessary conditions to qualify under 
any of these allowable exceptions. 


Exceptions 


Article XI:2 

Article XI:2 only allows for 
exemption from provisions of Article 
XI:1 in specified circumstances as 
follows: 

Article X1:2(b) permits QRs 
necessary to the application of 
standards or regulations for the 
classification, grading or marketing of 
commodities in international trade. 
The Korean QRs are not used for this 
purpose and their restrictiveness goes 
far beyond what would be “necessary” 
to achieve such objectives. 

Article XJ:2(c) permits QRs on 
agricultural products necessary to the 
enforcement of government measures. 

(i) which restrict domestic 
production of the same product (the 
“like” product), and which keep the 
ratio of imports to domestic 
production the same as would apply 
without restrictions. 

(ii) to remove a temporary surplus 
of the like domestic product by 
making the surplus available free or 
below market price to certain groups 
of domestic consumers. 

Public notice must be given of the 
level of such quotas, and imports may 
only be restricted not banned. 

The ROK suspended commercial 
imports for three years (1984-1987). It 
is now allowing limited imports but 
has not established arrangements 
consistent with the GATT. There is 
no domestic restriction on beef 
production in Korea as required by 
X1:2(c)(i) and the share of imports in 
total consumption has declined from 
70 per cent in 1983 to 10 per cent in 
1988. Similarly, there is no domestic 
beef surplus and the ROK 
Government has spent large sums 
encouraging beef production. No 
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official program for distributing beef 
exists. Therefore, as there are no 
relevant Korean Government 
measures, the QRs cannot be justified 
as being “necessary” to the 
enforcement of such measures. 
Articles XI:2(a) and XI:2(c)({iii) are 
not relevant to this case. The former 
refers to export restrictions only and 
the latter applies in cases of negligible 
domestic production of the like 
product. Neither circumstance exists. 


Articles XII and XIX 

Quantitative restrictions may also be 
permitted where a GATT member 
invokes either Article XII, which 
relates to balance-of-payments 
difficulties, or Article XIX, which 
permits emergency action on imports 
of particular products. However, 
recourse to either of these two articles 
requires that the GATT member 
concerned must immediately notify 
the other contracting parties, 
preferably before the introduction of 
the QRs. Korea has invoked neither of 
these allowable exceptions. 


Article XVIUI:B 

Australia anticipates that Korea may 
attempt to justify its QRs on beef 
imports under the provisions of 
Article XVIII:B relating to 
exemptions for developing countries 
with balance-of-payments difficulties. 

Article XVIII:B provides that a 
developing country may suspend its 
obligations under the GATT to the 
extent necessary: 

* to stop a decline, or threat of a 
decline, in its monetary reserves; 

* to build up insufficient monetary 
reserves. 

Restrictions may be applied on the 
import of such products as the 
country determines will benefit its 
economic development but must be 
removed when they are no longer 
necessary. 

Early this decade Korea had a 
substantial foreign debt and a severe 
balance-of-payments problem. 
However, at the same time it greatly 
relaxed import restrictions on beef in 
the early 1980s. By 1985 the situation 
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had reversed in that the Korean 

economy was recording surpluses on 

its Current account, but by May of 
that year commercial imports of beef 
were suspended entirely. Tight 
restrictions are still in place despite 
record current-account surpluses and 

a Bank of Korea prediction that the 

ROK will be a net creditor nation by 

June 1990 at the latest. 

Australia argues that the restrictions 
on imports of beef: 

e initially contravened Article 
XVIII:10 in being an import 
prohibition; 

e are not now justified in that Korean 
reserves are healthy and increasing 
(since the ROK is showing trade 
and current-account surpluses); 

e should now be withdrawn as they 
are therefore not now necessary 
(Article XVIII:11); 

* were not properly notified to the 
GATT (Article XVITI:12(a)); 

e are being applied solely to protect 
the Korean domestic industry in 
contravention of the 1979 
Declaration on Trade Measures 
taken for Balance-of-Payments 
Purposes (to which the ROK is a 
signatory); 

and are therefore ineligible for Article 

XVIII cover. 


Article XX — General exceptions 


This article provides only one 
relevant exception — Article XX(d), 
which permits measures not 
inconsistent with other provisions of 
the GATT which are necessary to 
enforce laws and regulations, customs 
enforcement and enforcement of 
monopolies. The Korean QRs in 
question fail to qualify for this 
exemption as they are inconsistent 
with another provision of the GATT 
(Article XI:1). 


Article XXV:5 


The contracting parties may vote to 
grant a waiver to any country, 
releasing it from any specified 
obligation under the GATT. The 
ROK has not been granted any such 


waiver permitting it to suspend its 
obligations under Article XI:1. 


“Grandfathering” 


Domestic legislation inconsistent 
with the GATT which has passed 
prior to a country’s accession to the 
GATT and which is mandatory in 
character may be “grandfathered”, i.e., 
it may continue to be used without 
being GATT-inconsistent. The 
Korean legislation is not mandatory 
since it permits the Minister for 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries to 
decide whether or not to restrict 
products. The Korean measures are 
not justifiable, therefore, under the 
“grandfathering” provisions. 


Article [1:4 


When a country has agreed to 
“bind” its tariff on a product to a 
specified maximum level, Article II:4 
forbids the establishment of 
monopolies which operate to offer 
protection in excess of that bound 
level. In August this year the ROK 
Government set up the Livestock 
Products Marketing Organisation 
(LPMO) as the sole importer of beef. 
The LPMO buys beef, paying duty at 
the bound level (20 per cent ad 
valorem) and then markets it with a 
substantial mark-up. The margin 
exceeds the “reasonable profits” 
permitted by the GATT and therefore 
offers protection over and above the 
bound rate of duty. If this mark-up 
takes the form of an ad valorem 
charge it also infringes the binding. 


Conclusion 


Australia has requested that the 
panel find that the restrictions on beef 
imports imposed by the Republic of 
Korea: 
¢ breach its obligations under XI:1, 

thereby nullifying and impairing the 

benefits to which Australia is 
entitled under the GATT; 

e are not justified by any other 
relevant provision in the GATT and 
should, therefore, be removed. 





Australia offshore — 
diplomats and traders 


Speech by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
Confederation of Australian 


Industry, in Canberra, on 
November 24. 





constant theme of this 

| Government’s economic policy 
has been to get Australia’s external act 
together — a very necessary task 
given the continuing fragility of our 
current-account and external-debt sit- 
uation, with which we are all only too 
familiar. 

A big part of that task has been to 
encourage the private sector itself to 
very rapidly develop the kind of 
export culture on which our future 
economic health is going to so much 
depend. That culture has always been 
there in the commodity sector, but 
getting manufacturers and service pro- 
viders to look outwards has until very 
recently been a labour of Hercules — 
requiring, among other things, from 
Government the kind of mixture of 
bullying, terrorising, charming, cajol- 
ing and carrot-dangling that you have 
heard so often from my ministerial 
colleagues. 

The other part of the task has of 
course involved the Government get- 
ting its own policy and administrative 
act together. You will all again be 
familiar, without me needing to 
laboriously tread over them, with the 
long series of macro- and micro- 
economic policy decisions that we 
have made — many of them requir- 
ing a high order of political courage 
— in order to turn the Australian 
economy into the kind of dynamic, 
flexible and outward-looking one we 
know it can and must become. 

What I think I can most usefully 
talk about tonight is that aspect of the 
Government’s activities in this respect 
for which I am now ministerially 
responsible — namely our endeavours 
to integrate the foreign-affairs and 
trade streams of policy making and 
administration, previously separate 
and often warring, into a single, 
cohesive, amalgamated Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

It has taken us some time to 
appreciate that foreign and economic 






policy are inextricably intertwined. 
but it’s a lesson that we have, along 
with the rest of the world, come to 
fully appreciate. The amalgamation 1s, 
I think, quite apart from anything 
else, a clear signal to our allies and 
trading partners that we do now mean 
business in our overseas dealings. 

Of course the whole concept of 
trade-based diplomacy can be taken to 
extremes. The subsidy war which has- 
so desperately dominated agricultural- 
commodities trade in recent years pro- 
vides an excellent example of the 
lengths to which some countries will 
go to further their commercial ends. 

We in the Hawke Government have 
no intention — here or anywhere else 
— of behaving like extremists. It was 
nevertheless a bold step to integrate 
our trade and foreign policies — one 
taken in recognition of the fact that, 
in the real world, economic issues 
have become dominant in inter- 
national affairs. It was also a practical 
response to the way in which trade 
issues and negotiations have become 
increasingly intertwined with the 
broader political relationships between 
countries. As a result of these 
changes, there is now greater coher- 
ence in Australian trade and foreign 
policies, and trade and economic 
issues certainly now have a higher pri- 
ority on Australia’s international 
agenda. 

It would be glossing over the matter 
to say that the process of turning 
diplomats into traders has been an 
easy one. It amounted to a major Cor- 
porate restructuring involving 2450 
employees in Australia and 2900 over- 
seas. Much of this enormous task was 
completed by the time I took over the 
portfolio in September and, barring a 
few refinements I have in mind, the 
department is now fully operational in 
its new role. 

Maintaining the department's strong 
links with Austrade is also an import- 
ant factor in ensuring proper coordi- 
nation between the trade-promotion 
function of Austrade and the trade- 
policy role of the department. It may 
be premature at this stage to recon- 
sider the question of who should have 
ministerial responsibility for Austrade 
but, as identified by Stuart Harris in 
his just-completed report on the 
restructuring of our overseas represen- 
tation, there are certainly ways of 
improving coordination between 
Austrade and my department which I 
will be addressing with my colleague 
Senator Button in the near future. 
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One such improvement, for example, 

would be the appointment of the Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs and Trade to 
the Austrade board to create a formal 

basis for the development of a coordi- 
nated and coherent force in our over- 
seas operations. 

The sum of the changes which 
have been occurring in the depart- 
ment places it in a better position to 
contribute to solving Australia’s 
external-account problem. Within 
Australia, this means a department 
with a more forceful and authoritative 
voice in the Government’s consider- 
ation of trade and economic matters, 
with a strong philosophical leaning 
towards solutions that have a trade- 
expansionary effect. 

Overseas, it means a department 
which is adopting a more practical 
and hard-nosed approach to doing 
business with other governments. This 
should be evident in the way we are 
pursuing our trade goals with our 
trading partners. The department has 
coordinated the Government’s active 
role in reforming the multilateral 
trading system, most notably in the 
area of agricultural trade through the 
Cairns Group, but also — and just as 
importantly for our longer-term 
trading future — in the negotiations 
on trade in manufactures and services 

For a medium-sized trading countr 
like Australia that does not belong to 
a major trading bloc, the multilateral 
approach to solving world trade prob- 
lems represents the best insurance fo! 
our future economic health. A suc- 
cessful outcome to the Uruguay 
Round of Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiations is therefore of the utmost 
importance to us. 

But I should stress that our multi- 
lateral efforts in no way denigrate th 
importance of our bilateral trading 
relations. Here too, we are working | 
strengthen trade flows in harness wi 
our multilateral objectives. While 
there is often a tendency to perceive 
the multilateral and bilateral 
approaches as rigid alternatives, our 
initiatives in these areas are carefull 
designed to be mutually reinforcing 

An excellent example of the way 
which Australia can combine, and | 
successfully combined, bilateral anc 
multilateral approaches lies in our 
negotiations with Japan earlier this 
year. The threat of GATT action 
combined with careful and sustaine 
bilateral negotiation resulted in a 
major improvement in access to th 
Japanese beef market and the pote 
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tial for significant gains for Australian 
cattle exports. This case was also 
important in that it highlighted the 
high degree of cooperation between 
my department and John Kerin’s 
Department of Primary Industries and 
Energy in the pursuit of a common 
goal. 

A broader example of how the 
bilateral approach can complement 
the multilateral approach lies in the 
Australia and New Zealand Closer 
Economic Relationship Trade Agree- 
ment. Work on this agreement has 
been going on quietly for years and, 
notwithstanding the pressures from 
some who initially opposed the 
freeing of trade across the Tasman, it 
has been a remarkably successful exer- 
cise. That success has been another 
one of the factors contributing to the 
now widely accepted view in the com- 
munity that a policy of high tariffs is 
inappropriate if Australia is to retain 
its place among the advanced econ- 
omies of the world. 

I think it is fair to say that the 
changes to the DFAT portfolio have 
made all the various elements of the 
department more attuned to and rel- 
evant to the needs of the business 
community. We are now in a better 
position to work closely with the busi- 
ness Community in advancing our 
trade and investment links overseas in 
ways that will profit Australia and 
business generally. I would urge you 
to take note of and utilise the exper- 
tise of the department in Australia 
and overseas and explore with us how 
we can facilitate your overseas 
operations. 

In this respect, one area too often 
overlooked by Australian industry is 
the Government’s management of its 
overseas aid program, where there is 
nowadays increased emphasis on the 
integration of aid and trade. The 
trade-aid nexus, while it should not be 
carried to extremes, nor operate at the 
expense of traditional humanitarian 
objectives, offers the potential to ben- 
efit both donor and receiver, with 
direct benefits for Australian business. 

‘The Hawke Government has been 
quick to act on the realisation that 
Australian exporters, even though 
they may be competitive in terms of 
price and quality, are significantly dis- 
advantaged when overseas competitors 
have ready access to “soft” financing 
from their own governments for major 
projects in developing countries. 

Subject, naturally, to realistic appli- 
cation criteria based on firm commer- 
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cial grounds, Australian exporters can 
now seek aid funds from the Develop- 
ment Import Finance Facility, or 
DIFF, scheme managed by the Aus- 
tralian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). There 
are an increasing number of examples 
now accumulating of DIFF assistance 
making the difference for Australian 
companies, e.g., a recent $178 million 
contract for bridge construction in 
Indonesia. 

Once grant-aid funds are approved. 
they can then be used in combination 
with normal export finance provided 
by the Export Finance and Insurance 
Corporation of Austrade (EFIC) to 
structure very attractive and competi- 
tive concessional finance packages. 

What this all adds up to is that 
there is no longer any excuse for Aus- 
tralian business to feel disadvantaged 
when competing overseas. The Gov- 
ernment is continuing to work to 
remove those disadvantages which still 
have the potential to restrict our 
export performance — but it is finally 
up to business to seize the opportun- 
ities thus created. 

The Government also has the 
capacity to help business through its 
ability to take up on a government-to- 
government basis problems that Aus- 
tralian companies may encounter with 
trade or investment barriers. 

This requires business to bring to 
our attention specific market-access 
issues that are affecting it. It applies 
across the board, to primary products, 
services and manufactures. It applies 
to the Government’s role in both the 
bilateral and multilateral contexts, 
whether it relates to a plank in 
Australia’s multilateral negotiating 
platform for the current round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations or to 
the smallest of unilateral quota restric- 
tions by one of our trading partners. 
Business has to play its part if govern- 
ment is to act effectively on its behalf. 
Strong lines of communication 
between the private and public sectors 
are essential if we are to maximise the 
effectiveness of our overseas 
representation. 

I have just completed a rigorous but 
promising tour of South-East Asia 
during which, as part of the new 
approach that has applied to Foreign 
Ministers’ trips abroad since the amal- 
gamation, trade and commercial issues 
featured just as prominently as my 
discussions on bilateral and regional 
political and strategic matters. In the 
course of that trip, as well as discuss- 
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ing economic and trade policy 
matters, I sought to advance Aus- 
tralian commercial causes ranging 
from a $500 million telecommuni- 
cations project in Indonesia to marke 
access for $10 million worth of Mars 
Bars in Thailand. 

There are two basic messages aris- 
ing from this trip that are worth 
emphasising. 

First, I have become very consciou 
of the need for Australian business to 
get into the region and be noticed. 
There is no question that, with only ; 
few honourable exceptions, our prod- 
ucts, services and technology are 
being undersold in South-East Asia. 


Secondly, the import regimes of th 
fast-growing nations of Asia are 
coming under increased international 
scrutiny. In other words, they are 
finding it increasingly difficult to jus- 
tify highly restrictive import regimes 
when at the same time they are enjoy 
ing the fruits of the multilateral 
trading system. Australia must con- 
tribute to the growing international 
pressure urging structural adjustment 
and trading reforms in these countries. 


Our own credentials on this score 
are impressive. As I emphasised to m' 
counterparts in South-East Asia, Aus- 
tralia has embarked on a program of 
economic reform that amounts to no 
less than a fundamental restructuring 
of the Australian economy. I made a 
point of this because I believe that th: 
ASEAN countries’ reliance on trade 
with countries to their north and in 
Europe and North America, has 
meant that they have tended to over- 
look the potential in fostering their 
commercial relations with Australia. 


It is no exaggeration to say that 
they have continued to view us in 
1960s terms — as an inward-looking, 
resource-rich country too content to 
exploit its natural assets and selfishly 
locking out ASEAN countries from 
our market by maintaining high tariff 
walls. I did my best to debunk this 
outdated perception of Australia, I 
think with some success, but the 
effort has to be continually reinforced 


Where the South-East Asian 
countries have tended to look north 
for their technology, their finished 
products and their management 
expertise, we have to persuade them 
to also look south, and to recognise at 
the same time that we constitute a 
$40 billion import market — the 
fifth-largest in the western Pacific 
rim, despite our comparatively small 








size. Given our geographic proximity, 
and the pace at which economies in 
the region have been recently grow- 
ing, it is a fairly sad commentary on 
the undeveloped state of our econ- 
omic relationship that our two-way 
trade with the whole of South-East 
Asia adds up to only 6 per cent of our 
total two-way trade, and the invest- 
ment picture is very similar. 

Changes in perception of the kind 
that generate significant new business 
happen neither automatically nor 
overnight. It will take a concerted 
effort on the part of both government 
and Australian business. 

I was struck during my visit to 
South-East Asia by an impression that, 
aside from Singapore, Australian firms 
are not widely represented on the 
ground. Some progressive companies 
have invested in operations by them- 
selves or, more commonly, in joint- 
venture situations, but these amount 
to a mere handful. 

I was also struck by the fact that 
our banks and financial institutions do 
not operate extensively in the South- 
East Asian region. Here I am talking 
not about representational offices, 
which seem to abound, but fully oper- 
ational banks. To my mind, the estab- 
lishment of Australian banks in the 
region is one of those fundamental 
ingredients that are looked for in a 
truly diversified economic relation- 
ship. Better operational representation 
on the ground would undoubtedly 
help our companies perform better in 
the region. 

With this in mind, again I would 
encourage firms to make better use of 
the expertise and advice available at 
our overseas posts. American business 
executives, when they visit an overseas 
country, do usually make the United 
States Embassy their first port of call. 
They will receive a briefing from the 
Ambassador on the political and econ- 
omic risks associated with doing busi- 
ness in that country. This is a practice 
I would be pleased to see emulated on 
a wider scale by our own corporate 
executives on the road. 

I have also noticed a close associ- 
ation operating overseas between 
American Embassies, American 
Chambers of Commerce, and the 
office of the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative. Such close association 
ensures that the full weight of Ameri- 
can negotiating leverage in improving 
market access is concentrated on 
matters regarded by the private sector 
as priorities. 


I spoke earlier about turning diplo- 
mats into traders. Perhaps, just as 
importantly, we should also be talking 
about turning traders into diplomats. 

By that I mean corporations devot- 
ing more resources to, and gaining a 
better understanding of, international 
conditions and ways of doing business 
offshore. A stronger and more useful 
relationship between business and the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade should form a key contribution 
to this process. 

In this way we can make a vital 
contribution towards solving 
Australia’s critical balance-of- 
payments problem, as well as to the 
expansion and internationalisation of 
Australian business. These are clear 
common goals that all of us, both 
diplomats and traders, should be 
striving for, 


Australia’s trade policies 
for the 1990s 


Speech by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy, to the 20th 
conference of the National 
Farmers’ Federation in 
Canberra on November 22. 





adies and gentlemen, 

I have just returned from a min- 
isterial meeting of the Cairns Group 
in Budapest and from discussions of 
agricultural trade reform in several 
capitals in Western Europe. A little 
over a month ago, I participated in 
the informal meeting of Trade Minis- 
ters at Islamabad where agriculture 
was high on the agenda. In about two 
weeks’ time, I will be attending the 
Mid-Term Review of the Uruguay 
Round to be held in Montreal — the 
key trade meeting in 1988. 

This is an intensive period of travel 
and negotiations and I therefore wel- 
come the opportunity to address your 
conference today because it gives me 
the opportunity to set out results and 
impressions of recent international 
meetings. It also provides an oppor- 
tunity to assess, as frankly as I can, 
what opportunities may exist to put 
agricultural trade on to more secure 
economic foundations and how these 
opportunities may be grasped in early 
December in Montreal. 
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Before I begin to explore with you 
some of the complexities and chal- 
lenges of multilateral agriculture 
negotiations, ld like to set the scene 
by describing the range of issues that 
Trade Ministers will negotiate in 
Montreal and explain why I believe 
the multilateral process — while often 
slow and frequently frustrating — ts 
rightly the cornerstone of Australia’s 
trade policy. 

The first and obvious point to make 
is that a successful Uruguay Round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations — 
covering goods and services — is the 
best opportunity we will have to the 
end of the century to turn the tide on 
proliferating non-tariff barriers to 
trade, subsidies, discriminatory bilat- 
eral trade deals, and growing protec- 
tionism in many countries. These 
have been strong features of the 1970s 
and 1980s and pose the most serious 
threat to the trading opportunites of 
small and medium-sized trading 
nations like Australia. 

The Mid-Term Review of the 
Uruguay Round is a potentially 
important staging post in the long- 
term process of liberalising trade. 
When the round was launched in 
1986, there was no reference to a 
Mid-Term Review which, I suppose, 
is like a finals series at the end of the 
first home-and-away round, with 
another round and the grand finals to 
come. | 

The fact that we have an MTR 
reflects the fact that many participants 
in the round and the international 
trading community generally want 
evidence that the Uruguay Round is 
not just another talk fest — an exer- 
cise in creative inertia — and that it 
can deliver the goods. 

Many countries have put much 
greater effort into these negotiations 
than they did into the Tokyo Round 
in the 1970s. They want to know that 
the extra effort is worth it. The work 
of the Cairns Group, involving both 
developed and developing countries, is 
perhaps the best example of this. 

Australia has been active in devel- 
oping ideas and approaches across the 
full range of the negotiations. 
Agriculture, services, the operation of 
the GATT system, dispute settlement, 
and access to markets all spring 
readily to mind. 

Agriculture is, of course, a top pri- 
ority in the round. And I will focus 
my remaining comments on how agri- 
cultural trade can be strengthened — 
how access to markets can be 
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increased and competition on world 
markets made more predictable and 
rewarding for efficient producers — 
through concerted multilateral reform. 

All of us here are aware of the 
problems of agricultural trade. We 
have just gone through one of the 
most intense and prolonged crises in 
agricultural markets in the post-war 
period. The boom-and-bust cycle is, of 
course, a familiar feature of rural life. 
But what is unusual is that the cycle 
over recent years has become more 
unstable — the downturns seem to be 
more prolonged and deeper, and the 
upturns shorter, less predictable and 
less able to provide unassisted or 
lightly assisted producers with 
remunerative average returns. The 
reason behind these changes is the 
escalation of agricultural protection 
around the world. 

Currently markets are buoyant. But 
none of us should be fooled by this. 
The structural weaknesses in world 
agricultural trade are still there 
because the policies in key countries 
that restrict or cut out trade and 
which encourage farmers to produce 
without much regard for market 
requirements are still firmly in place. 

What this comes down to is that the 
structural problems of world trade 
cannot be tackled successfully in a 
piecemeal way. Unilateral reform is 
important, but to be effective it must 
be part of a coordinated multilateral 
Strategy designed to improve market 
access through reducing import bar- 
riers; to improve the competitive 
environment through the phased 
reduction or elimination of subsidies 
that distort trade; and to minimise the 
adverse effects that health regulations 
can have on agricultural trade. 

Agriculture is a vital part of 
Australia’s export trade and a key 
element in our economy. It is unac- 
ceptable, therefore, that something so 
important to us, as well as to many 
other countries — particularly devel- 
oping countries — should be virtually 
outside GATT rules and the multilat- 
eral trading system. Our objective 
must be to change this situation. 

There is a missing ingredient — 
that is the political will to grasp the 
reform nettle in a coordinated way 
and to start the painful process of 
wide-scale structural change. Oppor- 
tunities to make a solid start exist at 
the Mid-Term Review from Decem- 
ber 5 to 8 if countries have the will to 
do so. 

The hectic international meeting 
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agenda over the past few months has 
been designed to build momentum for 
the Mid-Term Review, to minimise 
differences between key players and 
maximise the chances of getting tan- 
gible and worthwhile results that can 
be implemented from 1989, and 
which can also guide negotiators dur- 
ing the second half of the Uruguay 
Round, scheduled to finish at the end 
of 1990. 

Outcomes on agriculture at the 
Mid-Term Review will be shaped pri- 
marily by whether the United States 
and the European Community are 
able to resolve their differences on the 
short- and long-term dimensions of 
agricultural reform. 

The US has so far stuck to the pos- 
ition that governments should commit 
themselves to eliminating subsidies 
and external protection, by a date to 
be determined through negotiations, 
before it can agree to short-term 
reform — specifically a freeze on sup- 
port, subsidies and protection during 
1989 and 1990. Notably, there is no 
mention in the US position of any 
short-term reduction in farm support. 

The EC, on the other hand, has set 
no end goals for reform and has pro- 
vided no clear indication of either the 
pace or direction of long-term reform. 
Instead, it has placed most emphasis 
on short-term reform, which will be 
defined in such a way that it will 
already have met commitments to 
short-term reform, and which will 
allow it to argue that it is up to others 
to “catch up” with the pace the EC 
has set over the past three to four 
years, 

If this is indeed the negotiating pos- 
ition that the community will bring to 
Montreal, and if the United States 
does not show some flexibility on the 
threshold issue of its “zero” 
precondition, there is a strong possi- 
bility that the prospects for achieving 
tangible results on agriculture at the 
MTR will be effectively dashed. 

This, of course, is the worst-case 
scenario. In all likelihood, the US and 
EC will build some flexibility into 
their negotiating positions on 
agriculture because they will benefit 
from agricultural reform directly and 
because, in many ways, success or fail- 
ure in agriculture will influence the 
outcome of negotiations on issues like 
services and intellectual property — 
key concerns particularly for the 
industrial majors. 

I want to make clear that the Aus- 
tralian Government and Cairns Group 








will work to produce tangible results 
at the Mid-Term Review and that, in 
our judgment, the best prospect for 
achieving worthwhile results is if 
countries engage in negotiations 
around the central elements of the 
Cairns Group proposal for the Mid- 
Term Review. 


The group’s Mid-Term Review pro- 
posal identifies steps which can be 
taken progressively to achieve the full 
liberalisation of agricultural trade in 
the long term with effective rules and 
disciplines on market access and sub- 
sidies. It also proposes an immediate 
freeze on agricultural support and 
initial steps along the reform path in 
1989 and 1990, while the full details 
of the long-term regime are being 
negotiated. 


I have spoken at length on the 
theme of multilateral trade reform 
because it is so crucial to the long- 
term vitality of Australia’s agricultural 
sector. However, before leaving this 
theme, I would like to make the point 
that, while the final formulation of 
trade policy and the conduct of nego- 
tiations is appropriately the responsi- 
bility of governments, efforts to bring 
about change and reform to the 
multilateral trading system are not the 
sole preserve of governments. 


I note the considerable efforts made 
by groups such as the NFF to influ- 
ence international trade reform 
through studies like the Trade Game 
Plan and the Global Study on the 
Macroeconomic Consequences of Farm 
Support. The Government appreciates 
the spirit of cooperation which exists 
with farm-sector organisations and, in 
this context, I am personally looking 
forward to the participation of your 
president, John Allwright, in my del- 
egation to the Mid-Term Review. 


Moving to non-multilateral aspects 
of agricultural reform, one issue 
which has potentially negative conse- 
quences for future world trade is the 
formation of regional trading blocs. 
This issue has recently received con- 
siderable attention, which is 
understandable given the US-Canada 
Free Trade Agreement, the 1992 
single-market exercise in the EC, and 
talk about increased regional cooper- 
ation in the Asia-Pacific Region. 


Regional dialogue and cooperation 
can, undoubtedly, play a role in pro- 
moting trade liberalisation on a global 
basis. Indeed, the Australian Govern- 
ment has actively promoted regional 
economic cooperation designed to 








complement multilateral liberalisation 
during the Uruguay Round. 

However, the Government would 
be concerned if consideration of 
regional trading blocs diverted atten- 
tion from present efforts to dismantle 
trade barriers and encourage more 
open trade through multilateral liber- 
alisation during the Uruguay Round. 

We would certainly not want to see 
regional trading blocs being used to 
discriminate against the interests of 
other countries by making barriers to 
third countries more rigid. 

This Government seeks non- 
discriminatory treatment for our com- 
petitively priced goods. Bilateral 
approaches and GATT action can 
complement each other in pursuit of 
this goal. 

Take the case of the Korean beef 
market. The Government has been 
pressing Korea to allow access for 
beef imports on a non-discriminatory 
basis since its market was closed in 
late 1984. Earlier this year we com- 
menced GATT action on this matter 
and a panel was established to exam- 
ine the GATT consistency of Korea’s 
beef-import controls. 

The Korean Government recently 
announced measures to reopen its 
market to limited beef imports — a 
step which we have acknowledged to 
be in the right direction. We will con- 
tinue both bilateral approaches and 
GATT processes to encourage, to the 
extent possible, the progressive liberal- 
isation of the Korean beef market. 

Another example I would like to 
draw your attention to is the United 
States, where we have worked actively 
to obtain greater access to its market 
for sugar, meat, wool, uranium and 
steel. We have also carried out intense 
lobbying on specific provisions in 
recently enacted US trade legislation, 











which could have affected our bilat- 
eral relations. 

Thankfully the proposed restrictions 
on lamb imports and potentially del- 
eterious food-labelling provisions were 
removed in the final legislation. The 
resulting Bill was welcomed by the 
Government as a more responsible 
Bill than existed in earlier versions, 
although we continue to have reser- 
vations about some provisions relating, 
in particular, to unfair trade practices 
and import relief measures. 

We will continue to press our con- 
cerns with the US on the range of 
bilateral issues, including the US 
sugar regime, the export-enhancement 
program and the ongoing restrictions 
on our steel and beef trade. 

In drawing attention to our bilateral 
efforts, there is also of course the 
example of this year’s successful nego- 
tiations with Japan on future beef- 
access arrangements. This outcome 
was the result of a carefully developed 
strategy, formulated in close cooper- 
ation with industry. It was also a 
consequence of intense US pressure 
on Japan. 

In a more general sense, it is 
imperative that we should develop an 
integrated, coherent strategy towards 
our bilateral relationships. My depart- 
ment has been working on Bilateral 
Trade and Commercial Development 
Programs which are designed to cre- 
ate an effective framework to achieve 
coherent government action to 
strengthen and expand Australia’s 
trade and economic links and under- 
pin private-sector activity with key 
trading partners and countries with 
exciting growth potential such as the 
Republic of Korea and Thailand. 

Our efforts to improve the trading 
environment, whether on a bilateral 
or a multilateral front, will create 
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trading opportunities. But it is up to 
Australian industries to seize them. 


In the specific context of 
agriculture, the Government has 
encouraged improvements in the 
efficiency of production and market- 
ing rather than resorting to the 
alternative of ever-spiralling support 
programs, whose effects would only be 
to distort a range of investment and 
production decisions. Because our 
farm sector is exposed to the realities 
of the world market, it has adjusted to 
changing market circumstances. We 
are now arguably better prepared for 
the possible transition to a more open 
agricultural trading system than our 
competitors. 


Let me leave you with one last 
thought. Irrespective of the round, 
reducing protection to agriculture and 
manufacturing industry is in our own 
best economic interests. We need to 
develop a more responsive industry 
structure, one that will continue to 
contribute to improving our national 
economic performance in the years to 
come. 


If the round succeeds in getting 
other governments to similarly reduce 
or dismantle their trade-distorting pro- 
grams, that will take us even further. 
It will benefit their economies, and a 
freer system of world trade will in 
turn benefit all trading nations. 


However, the first requirement for 
Australia is to develop industries that 
are more responsive to existing oppor- 
tunities on world markets. If, as I 
hope, the Uruguay Round succeeds in 
creating further trading opportunities, 
Australian industry will then be much 
better placed to seize them. 


I now have pleasure in declaring 
the 20th conference of the National 
Farmers’ Federation open. a 
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Australia’s foreign aid: 
objectives and agenda 


Address by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
Ideas Centre 15th anniversary 
dinner, in Sydney, on 
November 17. 







he 15th anniversary of the Ideas 
Centre — established in 1973 by 
“reedom from Hunger Campaign 
as the first development education 
resource of its type and now run as a 
library/resource centre by six non- 
government aid organisations — is a 
particularly appropriate occasion for 
my first address on aid issues as Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

Coming into a portfolio as incred- 
ibly diverse and challenging as this 
one, where just about every area, 
including foreign aid, regularly raises 
daunting issues of policy and priority, 
I am always willing to listen to well- 
researched and thoughtful new 
approaches. : 

I would like to take the opportunity 
tonight to sketch out my initial 
thoughts on Australian aid policy: 
where we are at, and where I think 
we may be going. I will begin by 
outlining some trends in the world 
economy, which point with worrying 
clarity to the reality that global prob- 
lems of poverty and the need for 
development will remain with us well 
into the next century. Then | will 
come to the implications, as I see 
them, of all this for the Australian aid 
program. 


World economic trends 


From one point of view, trends in 
the world economy during 1988 have 
been quite encouraging. This situation 
has come as something of a surprise 
to many policy-makers, because it is 
little more than 12 months ago — in 
October 1987 — that western econ- 
omies were reeling in the wake of the 
great crash. At that time the cartoon- 
ists had stockbrokers falling like con- 
fetti from upper-storey ledges, and 
many economic forecasters were say- 
ing that a fall in economic growth — 
and perhaps even a recession — was 
very much on the cards. 

In the event, there was no 
recession. The main Western econom- 
ies, particularly the American econ- 
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omy, continued to grow strongly after 
the stockmarket crash. By mid-1988 
most of the worry about the effects of 
the crash had evaporated. In particu- 
lar the American economy, notwith- 
standing a few jitters in recent days, 
has now been on a sustained upswing 
for close on six years, which is the 
longest period of expansion in post- 
war history. 

This strong growth in the US econ- 
omy has been a remarkable feature of 
the world economy during the 1980s. 
It is likely, I suspect, that historians 
will come to see it as one of the most 
extraordinary aspects of the Reagan 
era. There are, however, three aspects 
of this unusual period of expansion 
that I think are worth mentioning in 
the context of the issues that bring us 
together this evening. 

The first is that the sustained boom 
in the US, and in other Western 
countries, has brought very few ben- 
efits to developing countries. The 
developed and developing nations 
have effectively been on separate 
growth paths. During the 1980s, 
despite a few ups and downs, the rich 
have got richer, while many of the 
poorer nations have found the going 
harder than ever. 

The results of slow growth in many 
developing countries —- and in some 
cases, actual falls in income per capita 
— have often been a deterioration in 
nutrition standards and increases in 
poverty. For example, the First 
Report of the World Nutrition Situa- 
tion, issued by the United Nations in 
November 1987, stated 

“In the 1970s there were broad 
improvements globally in nutrition. 
But since the early 80s widespread 
economic recession and droughts in 
Africa have reversed this trend. No 
further improvement has occurred 
overall, and the situation has 
worsened in many countries.” 

Similarly, the World Development 
Report 1988, issued by the World 
Bank in July 1988, observed that: 


“Poverty in the developing 
countries is on the rise. Between 
1970 and 1980 the number of 
people with inadequate diets in 
developing countries (excluding 
China) increased from 650 million 
to 730 million. Since 1980 matters 
have turned from bad to worse: 
economic growth rates have slowed, 
real wages have dropped, and 
growth in employment has faltered 
in most developing countries.” 





According to estimates from the 
International Labour Organisation, 
the number of people living in 
extreme povery in developing 
countries increased from 819 million 
in 1980 to 881 million in 1985. 

The second noteworthy aspect of 
the sustained boom in the United 
States is that it was characterised by a 
real imbalance in America between an 
expansionary fiscal policy on one 
hand, and a restrictive monetary pol- 
icy on the other. What this particular 
mouthful of economic jargon means is 
that, as a consequence more than any- 
thing else of US economic policy, 
interest rates have risen around the 
world, and developing countries have 
been plunged into a debt crisis that is 
still very much with us. 

The third aspect of the boom to 
note is that it is hard to believe that it 
can last. Because of the enormity of 
the American budget deficit problem, 
American living standards have 
exceeded the level of national pro- 
duction for some time now: Ameri- 
cans have, simply, been living beyond 
their means. Clearly this situation 
cannot go on indefinitely. It might 
last for another year or so. It might 
last for another three, or even five 
years. What is certain is that unless 
America puts its house in order, 
sooner or later the rest of the world 
will become tired of financing the US 
deficit. When that time comes — and 
it would be premature to read too 
much into the currency movements of 
this week — the American dollar will 
slide, and world interest rates will 
tend to rise. 

Unfortunately, the likelihood is that 
all of this will be bad news for devel- 
oping countries. Developing countries 
will probably lose in two ways: world 
commodity prices are likely to fall, 
and interest rates are likely to again 
rise. These trends will make worse 
their debt burdens, and place new 
strains on the fragile political and 
economic systems of those countries. 
In short, it is hard to see how world 
economic trends during the next three 
or four years are likely to help devel- 
oping countries at all. 

The potential human effects of all 
this are enormous. What much of the 
developing world now needs is a 
return to healthy economic growth. 
Certainly, a return to growth is criti- 
cally needed in Africa. In Asia, the 
picture is more mixed because many 
countries — including Thailand, 
Malaysia and the People’s Republic of 








China, as well as the “four tigers” 
(Republic of Korea, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong and Singapore) — are either 
experiencing, or are on the verge of, 
their own economic boom. But in 
other parts of Asia — in the Philip- 
pines, and of course in Indo-China — 
growth rates have been low during the 
1980s. It was no doubt countries in 
this latter group that the president of 
the World Bank, Mr Conable, was 
thinking of when, in speaking to the 
World Bank meetings in Berlin just 
two months ago, he said: “The stub- 
born fact of the 80s is that growth has 
been inadequate. Poverty 1s still on 
the rise and the environment is poorly 
protected.” 

Closer to home, in Papua New 
Guinea and the South Pacific, growth 
is needed as well. Indeed, in many 
countries close to Australia income 
per head has actually been falling in 
recent years. We cannot afford to be 
relaxed about these trends. Steady 
falls in income per capita, in any 
country, are a formula for disadvan- 
tage and unrest. 


Implications for Australian aid 


What implications do these world 
economic trends hold for Australia’s 
aid program? The answer will rest in 
part on how Australia defines its aid 
objectives, so let me begin by spelling 
them out. 

First and foremost, Australia’s aid 
effort is founded on the commitment 
of the Australian population to basic 
humanitarian concerns — the desire 
to help alleviate poverty, hunger and 
suffering wherever it occurs. Within 
that humanitarian framework it 
should come as no surprise for me to 
say that the primary objective of Aus- 
tralian aid is to promote growth and 
economic development in developing 
countries. Economic growth is the 
surest long-term means of reducing 
and ultimately eradicating poverty in 
any given country, as well as freeing 
up aid funds for application to more 
pressing cases of human disadvantage 
elsewhere. 

While the development objective is 
the most important, it is by no means 
the only goal of our aid program. 
Another is to advance or reinforce 
Australian political and strategic 
objectives, provided that activities car- 
ried out within the aid program are 
consistent with development goals. 

A third main objective is commer- 
cial: as far as possible, Australian aid 
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activities overseas should be carried 
out by Australians, using Australian 
goods and services. Some people are, 
naturally, suspicious of what they 
regard as so-called “commercialis- 
ation” of the aid program. But in 
practical terms, what I have in mind 
by referring to the commercial objec- 
tive of aid is quite simple and sen- 
sible. What I want to see, for example, 
is Australian wheat (rather than wheat 
from anywhere else) being used in our 
food-aid program; Australian edu- 
cation institutions being involved in 
our scholarship programs for overseas 
students; and Australian consultants 
being encouraged to compete amongst 
themselves when tendering for Aus- 
tralian aid projects in places like Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines and Thailand. 

There is no reason why any of this 
should lead to the undesirable subsi- 
disation of uncompetitive Australian 
producers: to take just one obvious 
example, Australian wheat producers 
are already amongst the most efficient 
in the world. In talking about the 
commercial goals of the aid program, 
my main concern is to ensure that the 
Australian aid program is just that: aid 
provided by Australians. 

Moving from objectives to the pro- 
cess of providing aid and planning aid 
programs, there is much to'be said for 
maintaining realistic expectations. 
No-one should pretend that any aid 
program is going to change the world 
overnight. 

Developing countries in all parts of 
the world are grappling with develop- 
ment problems of immense com- 
plexity which require enormous 
resources. The plain truth is that 
world aid volumes are really quite 
small, at least in comparison to any 
sensible measure of needs. 

From one perspective it might be 
surprising to hear aid funds being 
described as lean — after all, world 
flows of foreign aid will be about $US 
50 billion in 1988 (just over $1 billion 
of which is provided by Australia). 
This sounds at face value like a huge 
amount of money. But it isn’t when 
one considers the following matters. 

In the first place, total world expen- 
diture on defence and armaments in 
1988 will be around $US1000 billion. 
In other words, for every dollar spent 
on foreign aid, $20 will be spend on 
defence. 

Aid flows also look relatively small 
when compared with the effect on 
developing countries of developed- 
country protectionism. The World 
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Bank recently estimated that such pro- 
tection reduces developing-country 
national income by about twice the 
amount of official development assist- 
ance that is provided. 

Another way of looking at the issue 
is to compare foreign-aid flows with 
the annual investment needs of devel- 
oping countries. The total gross 
national product (GNP) of developing 
countries will be around $U$2300 
billion in 1988. A reasonable goal 
would be to invest about 20 per cent 
of this amount at home — say 
$US450 billion. Bearing in mind that 
some foreign-aid expenditure (such as 
disaster-relief and refugee expendi- 
ture) is not available for investment 
spending, it is not too far from the 
mark to say that foreign aid usually 
does not make up more than 10 per 
cent of the investment levels in devel- 
oping countries. Or, to put it another 
way, even with foreign aid, developing 
countries still must fund about 90 per 
cent of their investment programs 
from their own resources. 

Another useful point of reference, 
to which I hope the new US Adminis- 
tration will be more alert than its pre- 
decessor, is the US deficit, which, at 
around $US150 billion, is three times 
the world’s total foreign aid. 

These illustrations make it clear, I 
hope, that, relative to the scale of the 
needs and challenges that developing 
countries are facing, foreign-aid vol- 
umes are modest. Clearly, foreign aid 
can help the growth process, but it 
can’t in most cases be central to it. 
The appropriate role for aid is essen- 
tially to be supportive of the efforts of 
the peoples of developing countries to 
tackle their own problems in their 
own way. 

I am not suggesting, however, that 
the Australian foreign-aid program in 
any sense is not worth while. The 
point is, rather, that the Australian aid 
program needs to be very carefully 
focused. 

Where long-term development ts 
the principal goal, as it is for most of 
our aid program, we need to spend 
the limited amounts of foreign-aid 
funds carefully in ways that will best 
promote this development. 

In some cases, this will be to sup- 
port improvements in education. In 
other cases, specific projects will need 
to be designed to achieve specific 
development goals, such as agricul- 
tural development in a particular area. 
In other cases it may be best to work 
with multilateral development 
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institutions, such as the World Health 
Organisation, as part of a broader 
international effort. In an environ- 
ment where the needs are so great 
and the funds relatively few, the worst 
approach would be to spread our pro- 
grams around so thinly as to make the 
overall effort ineffective. 


Non-government organisations 


Where do the Australian non- 
government aid organisations fit into 
the Australian aid effort? 

One obvious area, particularly 
appropriate to stress in the context of 
the Ideas Centre, is that of develop- 
ment education. Australians should 
not forget that we live in a developing 
region, and in that sense are quite 
unlike most other major aid donors in 
Europe and North America. It creates 
for us certain special responsibilities: 
to reach out to our neighbours and to 
try to narrow the economic and social 
differences that lie between us. And to 
do so effectively we have to encourage 
an appreciation in the wider Aus- 
tralian community of the development 
process, to help ordinary Australians 
understand why it is in our interest to 
narrow those differences. 

This Ideas Centre and the other 
resource centres established by Aus- 
tralian non-government organisations 
(NGOs) are committed to that pro- 
cess. I commend your efforts and urge 
you to continue. 

But the process of development 
education is only one small part of 
actual and potential NGO activities in 
Australia. NGOs, like those rep- 
resented here tonight, by their nature 
are very good at working with people, 
especially those particularly disadvan- 
taged, and on smaller-scale local-level 
projects; and because they are non- 
government, they are good at operat- 
ing in areas where official programs 
are difficult to implement. 

NGOs are able to work in places 
like Cambodia, Sudan and Namibia 
where, for political or other reasons, 
there is no official program. They are 
able to focus more effectively on dis- 
advantaged groups, such as minorities 
and refugees, because governments 
are not alarmed by the modest size of 
their activities. Over the years, NGOs 
have built up specialised local knowl- 
edge in the countries in which they 
work. Voluntary aid workers have a 
well-deserved reputation in many 
countries for understanding the 
people — because they work with 
them. 
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I see it as recognition of these qual- 
ities —- and as recognition of a grow- 
ing maturity and assurance in the 
agencies themselves — that NGO 
activities are attracting more and 
more government support, a trend I 
hope to be able to continue. This 
applies to those programs where 
NGOs and government funds are 
mixed. It applies increasingly to NGO 
activities which are completely 
government-funded. Multi-year com- 
mitments of official funds and more 
flexible official guidelines in the allo- 
cation of funds are evidence of the 
increasing sense of trust by the Gov- 


ernment in what the NGOs are doing. 


It is also an acknowledgment that we 
share the same objectives. 


The forward agenda 


Although I have had ministerial 
responsibility for aid for less than 
three months —- and have had one or 
two other preoccupations during that 
period — people have been keen to 
wring out of me my agenda for aid 
policy over the next few years. It is a 
little premature to be doing that, and 
my own views will undoubtedly refine 
and develop over time, but let me 
offer at least a sketch of the main pri- 
orities in the area of aid policy as I 
see them at present. 

First, I would like to see a steady 
increase in the volume of aid, both in 
dollar terms and as a proportion of 
GNP. I am concerned that we are 
slipping back, both in absolute terms 
and relatively to other major aid 
donors, and I would certainly like to 
see a significant movement in the aid 
ratio, back towards at least 0.4 per 
cent within the next few Budgets. 
No-one should underestimate the dif- 
ficulty of achieving this in a Budget 
climate that will continue to be very 
tight. The figure of $1.147 billion for 
official development assistance in the 
current forward estimates represents 
only the maintenance of 1988-89 
funding in real terms. Just to main- 
tain aid at 0.36 per cent of GNP 
would, on present estimates, require 
the allocation of another $39 million, 
and to increase the proportion to 0.37 
per cent will require another $72 mil- 
lion. So it is going to be hard to even 
maintain the present ratio, let alone 
get any major improvement in it, but 
I am hopeful that we will be able to 
at least start moving in this direction. 

My second priority is to encourage 
other developed nations to expand 
their aid programs as well, working 














through such organisations as the 
Development Assistance Committee of 
the OECD. In recent years, some 
countries — such as Japan and Italy 
— have expanded their aid programs 
relatively quickly, but in several other 
countries aid volumes have been falling. 

Australia should, as a matter of pol- 
icy, work to combat so-called “aid- 
fatigue”. Furthermore, the time is fast 
approaching when several of the 
so-called newly industrialising econ- 
omies (NIEs) — especially those in 
Asia, which are running very large 
balance-of-payments surpluses at pre- 
sent — could initiate their own aid 
programs. A number of these 
countries received substantial amounts 
of development assistance in the 
1950s and 1960s. It will soon be time 
for them to set aside some of their 
balance-of-payments surpluses to help 
other developing countries which are 
not as far advanced along in the 
development process. 

Thirdly, as a necessary complement 
to aid programs, we should continue 
to press vigorously in the international 
arena for an open world trading 
environment. The vigour with which 
Australia is already pursuing such lib- 
eralisation through the Uruguay 
Round process stems not only from 
self-interest, but also from the fact 
that progress in this area would be of 
great benefit to many developing 
countries. We need to urge the gov- 
ernments of major trading nations 
such as America and Japan to keep 
their domestic markets as open as 
possible, and we need to work to 
ensure that 1992 does not see a 
so-called “Fortress Europe” become 
inward-looking behind new trading 
barriers. 

Finally, we should support develop- 
ing countries in a wide range of ways 
to improve their own domestic devel- 
opment performance. As I noted 
earlier, around 90 per cent of the 
resources for investment in developing 
countries will need to be from within 
those countries, so ultimately it is the 
decisions taken within developing 
countries which are more important 
than those taken anywhere else. We 
need to support better investment 
policies, measures to improve law and 
order, improved education, well- 
planned agricultural development pro- 
grams, population-control activities, 
and so on. That is, we need to ensure 
that the Australian aid efforts are sup- 
portive of improved decision-making 
processes within recipient countries. 





This, then, is my preliminary broad 
agenda for aid policy. There are many 
aid issues I have left untouched 
tonight — bilateral programs in par- 
ticular countries, the crisis in Africa, 
aid and the environment and so on — 
but I hope that it has been useful to 
touch on the broader picture at this 
stage. I also hope that the aims I have 
outlined dovetail with your own objec- 
tives, and I certainly look forward to 


continuing to work with Australia’s 
NGOs in pursuit of those shared goals. 
May I finish by congratulating the 
Ideas Centre very sincerely on its 
achievements over the past 15 years. 
The centre has been one of the 
forerunners in community education 
about development issues. While orig- 
inally conceived by the Australian 
Freedom From Hunger Campaign, 
the centre now provides a very effec- 
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tive link between a number of 
agencies at both a State and national 
level. 

The centre has more recently 
expanded its operation from being 
merely an information service to play- 
ing an active role in reaching even 
wider into the community. I applaud 
your efforts and wish you every suc- 
cess in the future. Happy 15th 
anniversary. 
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The 1989-91 Cultural Exchange Program between India and Australia is signed in New Delhi on November 17 by Mr Mack Williams, 
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First Assistant Secretary, International Organisations, Information and Cultural Division, in the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
centre, and Mr Man Mohan Singh, Joint Secretary of the Indian Department of Culture. On the left is the Australian High Commissioner 


to India, Mr Graham Feakes. 
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Education services for 
overseas students 


Speech by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
senator Gareth Evans, to a 
seminar on Offshore 
Education conducted jointly by 
the International Development 
Program of Australian 
Universities and Colleges and 
the Department of Education, 
Employment and Training, in 
Canberra, on November 28. 






hank you for the opportunity, 

: and pleasure, of speaking to you 
this evening — from the perspective 
not so much of an educationist, but 
rather someone ministerially con- 
cerned with the nuts and bolts, econ- 
omically and politically, of Australia’s 
relations with other countries. 

At the outset, may I very warmly 
welcome our international guests. The 
idea of arranging for cross-fertilisation 
of ideas and experiences on offshore 
education through this seminar is an 
excellent one, we appreciate the time, 
effort and enthusiasm you have been 
prepared to put into this exercise, and 
we hope you will find the seminar as 
rewarding as we have found your 
presence here. 

The delivery of educational services 
by Australian institutions to foreign 
students is of special interest to my 
portfolio, whether it takes the form of 
delivering the services themselves off- 
shore (the primary focus of this semi- 
nar, as I understand it) or the 
marketing offshore of services which 
are delivered here in Australia to 
_ overseas students coming for the pur- 
_ pose (the aspect on which I will place 
most focus tonight). 

Offshore education in both of these 
senses touches on all three aspects of 
my ministerial responsibilities — 
foreign relations, aid and trade — and 
it does this in a unique and special 
way. 

Education has always been one 
element in our relations with our 
neighbours, but it is increasingly 
becoming an element of quite central 
significance. Education is of course of 
prime importance in any society; it 
establishes a framework for most other 
constructive and creative activities 
within the society. For students them- 
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selves, higher education is always a 
peak experience, and a lasting one, a 
time when we form some of the most 
significant personal relationships of 
our lives. 

If we get our act right, and create a 
stimulating and satisfying educational 
and human environment for the 
students concerned, the delivery of 
educational services can have 
immeasurable benefits — mutual ben- 
efits — in our relations with other 
countries. By the same token, poor 
delivery of service can cause 
immeasurable costs. 

I think it is fair to say that, overall, 
the education sector has provided a 
very high quality of service. There 
have been a few isolated problems, of 
which I am sure you are well aware. 
Unfortunately, these problems have 
attracted considerable adverse press 
comment in neighbouring countries 
and we have to expect this. 

However, as John Dawkins (the 
Minister for Education, Employment 
and Training) outlined this morning, 
we have acted promptly, in full con- 
sultation with the education service 
industry, to fix these problems and to 
try to ensure that they do not happen 
again. I think it can be said that, 
given that there are now over 500 
Australian institutions marketing over 
2000 courses in Australia to foreign 
students, with around 45 000 foreign 
students in Australia in 1988 (of 
which some 22 000 are in higher- 
education institutions), problems in 
the industry have been surprisingly 
few. We have provided, and will con- 
tinue to provide, a service which com- 
pares more than favourably with our 
competitors, both in terms of dollars 
and quality. 

I hope our international guests 
leave this seminar with a strong sense 
of this achievement and our shared 
commitment to building on it. 

On the trade side, it is very pleasing 
to see how our education sector has 
grasped the opportunities opened up 
in 1986 and how it is now contribu- 
ting to the national economy, in both 
a direct and indirect way. This is a 
sector in which Australia has a lot to 
offer and in which — particularly in 
the delivery of services within Aus- 
tralia — we have a real comparative 
advantage. We have outstanding edu- 
cational institutions, a very favourable 
geographic location, an easy lifestyle, 
a multicultural society, we utilise the 
most desired language in the world 
and the one which is used as the 





main medium for international 
exchanges of all kinds, and we have 
enviable climatic conditions. 

On top of all that, we offer students 
the possibility of recouping some of 
their expenses by allowing them lim- 
ited part-time employment during 
their studies in Australia. 

All this, together with a relatively 
cheap cost of living and competitive 
prices for most courses will, I think, 
ensure that the education service 
industry continues to grow and develop. 

The points I have made about the 
foreign-relations benefits and favour- 
able comparative costs of our edu- 
cational sector are fully reflected in 
the priority international education is 
given under the Government’s aid 
program. This priority also reflects 
the fact that a skilled workforce can 
make a major contribution to the 
economic and social progress of devel- 
oping countries. More than 10 per 
cent of our aid program, or $120 mil- 
lion, was spent in this area last year. 

At present a major part of our train- 
ing aid — $85 million last year — 
takes the form of a subsidy to private 
overseas students studying in Aus- 
tralia. For higher-education students, 
the aid program pays nearly half of 
the required fee (itself set on an aver- 
age course-cost basis) and the students 
pay the rest. Students also meet all 
their other travel, accommodation and 
living costs. 

This subsidy system had an import- 
ant part to play in the past. But now 
that Australian institutions are making 
full-fee places available to overseas 
students, the subsidy system in its tra- 
ditional form may have had its day. 

Many students are choosing full-fee 
rather than subsidised places. It is 
easier to secure a place under the full- 
fee system, and it often costs only a 
little more, especially for the econ- 
omics, commerce and arts courses to 
which the majority of private overseas 
students are attracted. 

At many of our posts overseas 
students have in fact been applying 
for both kinds of place on the basis 
that if they don’t get a subsidised 
place — under the present rather 
arbitrary system of country and insti- 
tutional quota restrictions applicable 
to subsidised places — they will then 
buy a full-fee one. 

As a result of the perceived weak- 
nesses of the subsidy system, and the 
way in which the full-fee system is 
now operating alongside it, my col- 
league John Dawkins and I are — as 








he mentioned to you this morning — 
currently reviewing our policy on the 
subsidy system for overseas students to 
see how we can improve the situation. 

The model we are most attracted to 
— although I emphasise that no 
decisions have yet been taken — is 
one that will gradually phase out the 
subsidy system and replace it with a 
major new scholarship scheme for 
overseas students in higher education. 
We would not envisage introducing 
any such system until January 1990, 
and we will certainly be consulting 
with key foreign governments so that 
we can take their views fully into 
account. 

Under such a new scheme, Com- 
monwealth agencies offering scholar- 
ships, such as the Australian 
International Development Assistance 
Bureau, would simply pay full fees 
directly to education institutions, like 
any other buyer. All the new aid 
scholarships would cover fees, with 
some also covering fares and living 
allowances. 

If the Government decided to go 
down this track, most of the new 
scholarships would come under the 
Australian aid program. Obviously a 
great deal of thought and consultation 
will need to go into questions such as 
the distribution of such scholarships 
between countries, and the kinds of 
students who should receive the new 
scholarships. 

If we did make a change of this 
kind, we would of course need to take 
good care of students already in Aus- 
tralia. These students would need to 
be able to complete their current 
Studies under the existing subsidy 
system. 

The new scholarships would ensure 
that Australia’s aid program continues 
to place a high priority on training. In 
my view this is essential: human 
resource development is a basic build- 
ing block to economic and social 
development. 

While the new scholarships would — 
be a different form of expenditure in 
the higher-education sector, I would 
expect there would be no reduction in 
the volume of that expenditure. The 
essence of the change would be a dif- 
ferent kind of commitment to overseas 
students in Australia, not a lesser 
commitment. We remain committed 
to government funding by one means 
or another to support overseas 
students studying in Australia. 

Scholarships for purposefully selec- 
ted students can be seen as better aid 
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than subsidies for large numbers of 
private students. Scholarships would 
enable us to target our assistance on 
students of exceptional academic 
merit or on those who, for whatever 
reason, are in particular need. 


Prospects for a substantial number 
of new scholarships should not 
obscure how much we are already 
doing in the aid program in the train- 
ing area. We already provide a large 
number of scholarships to study in 
Australia, with at present about 2000 
such aid-sponsored students in higher 
education (as well as the 13 500 
students receiving assistance through 
the subsidy system). 


Many of these sponsored students 
are nominated by their home govern- 
ments. The scholarships 
predominantly help the development 
of the public service, universities and 
other training institutions in develop- 
ing countries. 


The aid program is already the 
largest single purchaser of places for 
overseas students in Australia, and I 
would expect its role to be larger still 
in any new system. We see no reason 
to fear any deterioration in the quality 
of the services provided as the Aus- 
tralian educational sector becomes 
more commercially oriented: on the 
contrary, the development of a more 
competitive market would give us 
access to a greater range of courses 
than ever before. 


Competition among suppliers will 
ensure that courses more closely 
match the needs of overseas students. 
A free market also encourages 
institutions to be more efficient in 
their delivery of services. 

In the context of efficient service 
delivery, it is appropriate to mention 
one aspect of the education of over- 
seas students in Australia which 
interfaces with your primary concern 
at this seminar, namely the delivery of 
services offshore. 


We have found that student success 
depends to a great extent on proper 
preparation. Students often need help 
with English language, understanding 
Australia and study skills. In many 
ways offshore preparation has advan- 
tages over preparation in Australia. 
Students are in familiar surroundings. 
They are closer to family and friends. 
Living and other costs are usually 
lower than in Australia. 

We already provide some prep- 
aration overseas. For example, we use 
the Indonesia-Australia Language 
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Foundation in Jakarta to provide cur- 
rently some 400 Indonesian aid 
students English-language preparation 
prior to their coming to Australia to 
study in our institutions. 


For these reasons we will be look- 
ing closely at any new opportunities 
offshore for higher-quality language 
and other preparatory training, and 
giving further considerations to how 
this can best be linked in with our 
educational aid program. 


There are also other situations, on 
which you have been directly focusing 
in this seminar, where educating over- 
seas students in their own countries is 
a more viable option than bringing 
them to Australia at all. The edu- 
cation sector should certainly be alert 
to these opportunities, ready to adapt 
to changing needs and circumstances. 
I hope that this seminar will help 
clarify these opportunities and 
requirements of host governments in 
this area. 


I would like, as a final topic, to 
address a few remarks to the issue of 
how we go about dealing with the 
servicing of student inquiries overseas, 
an issue touched upon but not 
addressed at any length by my col- 
league John Dawkins this morning. 
This is a critical issue which can 
make or break the effective delivery of 
international education. We can offer 
top-class courses at reasonable prices, 
but if there is no vehicle to adequately 
service Inquiries overseas, you will not 
get anywhere near the same number 
of students through your front door. 


Fortunately, prior to the opening 
up of the full-fee system in 1986, our 
overseas missions had some experi- 
ence in handling student inquiries 
under the subsidised and sponsored 
student programs. However, no 
Embassy or High Commission in 
north and South-East Asia was 
equipped at that time to deal with the 
subsequent enormous increase in the 
number of people coming to their 
doors for information on study in 
Australia and for student visas. 

New staffing arrangements and new 
resources have been put in place in 
most of these missions to meet this 
challenge and posts have generally 
been able to provide a limited advis- 
ory service and to meet the increased 
demands for visas and the associated 
work that goes with these activities. 


This has been due in no small part 
to the dedication of the people on the: 
ground and I hope that the educations 
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sector does not take this service for 
granted. It has put considerable strains 
on the resources of our missions. 

As mentioned by John Dawkins this 
morning, the Government has been 
reviewing how we can rationalise and 
improve the quality of the servicing of 
overseas student inquiries. We are 
now moving to test and, if possible, 
put in place the review’s main pro- 
posal, i.e., to establish Australian edu- 
cation centres to be run on a contract 
basis by an organisation which is 
capable of demonstrating that it can 
represent the Australian education 
service industry. These centres would 
be established outside the local diplo- 
matic mission and would be funded 
by the education sector. They would 
be required to provide an objective 
and impartial advisory and counselling 
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service. Our thinking at this time is 
that such centres could operate in 
Bangkok, Beijing, Hong Kong, 
Jakarta, Kuala Lumpur, Seoul and 
Singapore. 

I would like to stress that this idea 
is being developed in full consultation 
with the education sector. We also 
need to liaise, here as elsewhere, with 
host governments to take into account 
their needs and requirements. 

I hope that we can progress this 
issue over the next few months with a 
view to establishing new centres by 
the middle of next year and I would 
ask you to cooperate in this exercise. 
As this work progresses, we will also 
be looking to improve the services 
offered by missions in places where 
the education centres will not be 
established. 


I would like to finish with the 
thought, one that can never be 
emphasised enough on these 
occasions, that we are dealing in the 
education sector with a very sensitive 
product: that is, the development of 
human knowledge, understanding and 
skills. There should be no place in the 
education service industry for 
institutions which disregard the 
human element of their activities. In 
this area, second best is simply not 
good enough. 

Thank you for the opportunity of 
talking to you; I wish you all well in 
your continuing discussions; and I 
look forward to continuing close coop- 
eration between us as we further 
develop the policies that are so crucial 
both to our economies and to the 
future of our young people. 





Intergovernmental 
panel on climate change 


The UN Environment Program/ 
World Meteorological 
Organisation 
Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change met in 
Geneva from November 9 to 
11. Following is the statement 
by the Australian 
representative on the panel, 
Dr W. J. McGregor Tegart 
(secretary of the Australian 
Science and Technology 
Council). 







he Australian Government is 
conscious of the global signifi- 
cance of the climate-change issue and 
is particularly concerned with the 
implications of climate change on a 
regional basis within Australia and on 
its near neighbours in Asia and the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. Australia 
welcomes the WMO/UNEP 
Intergovernmental Panel as an appro- 
priate mechanism to take the lead 
within the UN system in addressing 
the complex scientific and environ- 
mental issues and likely impacts 
involved. Australia wishes to particu- 
larly stress the urgency of coordinated 
international assessment of possible 
greenhouse-induced variations of cli- 
mate on a regional basis as an essen- 
tial prerequisite for the national 
impact analysis and planning that will 
become urgent if major changes in 
climate are predicted. Thus, while 
recognising the essentiality of a wide 
range of scientific studies at the 
national level in individual countries, 
Australia wishes to emphasise the 
important role of international pro- 
grams such as the World Climate 
Research Program in ensuring that 
the total scientific resources brought 
to bear on this problem are used in 
the most effective way possible. They 
will provide an international frame of 
reference for national and regional 
efforts and facilitate development of 
international policy responses. 


Statement 


The Australian Government 
endorses the establishment of this 
Intergovernmental Panel under the 
joint sponsorship of WMO and UNEP 
as an appropriate international mech- 





anism for addressing the important 
and complex issues posed by sugges- 
tions of significant change to global 
climate within the lifetime of the pre- 
sent generation. We believe it import- 
ant that it begin work immediately on 
the issues canvassed at the Toronto 
conference in July and more recently 
discussed in the General Assembly on 
the initiative of Malta. We are aware 
that the General Assembly is presently 
considering the means for ensuring 
that there is a properly coordinated 
UN system response. We expect that 
this panel’s role will be endorsed by 
the General Assembly. This should 
provide for a strengthened base of 
support for the work of the panel not 
only within the UN system but beyond. 

Because we live in a country with 
an already harsh and variable climate 
which is particularly subject to the 
major fluctuations associated with the 
Southern Oscillation and El Nino 
phenomena, Australians are used to 
coping with periods of extreme 
drought and flood, and with bushfires 
and cyclones. But the costs to the 
Australian society and economy of liv- 
ing with these fluctuations are large 
and substantial areas of Australia sup- 
port industries and activities that are 
only marginally viable under the pre- 
sent climatic regime. Small long-term 
shifts either way in the present cli- 
mate could have profound effects on 
fragile ecosystems and impact substan- 
tially on many aspects of the Aus- 
tralian environment, economy and 
way of life. Equally, we are conscious 
that some of the measures that might 
be considered under a global strategy 
for minimising human-induced cli- 
mate change could have major 
impacts on many facets of our 
national situation. We thus view the 
widespread speculation on prospective 
climate change as an issue of great 
global and national concern. 

Clearly, it is a global issue in that 
climate change, if it occurs, will affect 
us all in one way or another. So we 
must work together to better under- 
stand the processes involved, to 
develop the capability to predict the 
nature and timing of future climate 
change, to assess their likely impacts, 
both adverse and beneficial, and to 
develop strategies for addressing them. 
But, it is also clear that each of us 
will have to address issues of peculi- 
arly regional and national significance, 

We in Australia will obviously be 
concerned to assess and address the 
prospects of changing climate on a 
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regional and sectoral basis within Aus- 
tralia and we are equally concerned 
with the implications for our neigh- 
bours in Asia and in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, many of whom live on 
low-lying island groups that would be 
adversely affected by rises in sea level. 
Thus we have contributed financially 
to the Commonwealth Secretariat 
studies of sea-level rises in island 
States and, at the recent South Pacific 
Forum, our Prime Minister made an 
Australian commitment to address the 
problem of monitoring for climate 
change in the south-west Pacific, par- 
ticularly in respect of rises in sea 
level. Further, the Australian and 
New Zealand Governments have 
agreed to jointly address the scientific 
issues relating to possible climate 
change in the Australasian region. 

The main attention in Australia 1s, 
at this stage, focusing on five aspects 
of the problem: 


(a) Research into the basic scientific 
mechanisms of climate 

This provides the information, 
understanding and modelling capa- 
bility that is essential if we are to pro- 
duce reliable, scientifically sound 
predictions of climate change under 
various greenhouse-gas scenarios. The 
main Australian climate-research 
effort (and virtually our entire global 
climate-modelling capability) 1s 
located within the Bureau of Meteor- 
ology Research Centre (BMRC) and 
the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation 
(CSIRO) Divisions of Atmospheric 
Research and Oceanography but sev- 
eral university and other groups are 
also involved. The Australian Acad- 
emy of Science and the Bureau of 
Meteorology jointly sponsor an Aus- 
tralian Committee for the World Cli- 
mate Research Program, which has 
recently produced a comprehensive 
survey of Australian climate research, 
counterpart to the three streams of 
the World Climate Research Program. 
Further, we have a particular interest 
in the mechanisms of Antarctic cli- 
mate because of our geographic situa- 
tion and work within the framework 
of the Scientific Committee on Ant- 
arctic Research, WMO and other 
related programs. 


(b) Development of regional climate 
change scenarios and predictions 
The Australian general circulation 
modelling work is not yet at a stage 
where it is possible to produce mean- 
ingful regional climate predictions 
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under particular greenhouse-gas 
assumptions. However, recent US 
coupled ocean/atmospheric models 
have revealed a substantially different 
response in the largely ocean-covered 
southern hemisphere compared with 
the predominantly land-covered north- 
ern hemisphere. These results high- 
light the importance of the southern 
oceans and the need for our con- 
tinued development of Australasian 
regional climate-change scenarios and 
predictions. 


(c) Monitoring for climate change 
Considerable research is under way 
in Australia aimed at detecting and 
characterising trends and fluctuations 
in the existing climate record from 
the basic long-term national meteoro- 
logical networks. The Australian Base- 
line Air Pollution Station at Cape 
Grim in Tasmania is playing a par- 
ticularly significant role in monitoring 
changes in atmospheric constituents 
that may affect climate, and we are 
also using the extensive national cli- 
mate data archive (as well as Antarctic 
ice and coral cores) to search for signs 
of long-term trends in the climate 
itself. We issue a routine climate- 
monitoring bulletin for the southern 
hemisphere including the Antarctic 
region, where we operate four full 
meteorological stations, three on the 
Antarctic continent and one on Mac- 
quarie Island in the Southern Ocean. 
We are also working on improving the 
measurement of sea level in the Aus- 
tralian and South Pacific regions. 


(d) Impact studies 
Australia’s Commission for the 
Future and the CSIRO Division of 
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Atmospheric Research have, over the 
past several years, directed a major 
effort into the fostering of impact 
studies in various Australian social 
and economic sectors, particularly 
through their joint “Greenhouse Pro- 
ject”, based on the assumption of 
plausible climate-change scenarios. 
This work is reported in the excellent 
book Greenhouse — Planning for 
Change which was based on a major 
conference held in Melbourne in 
December 1987. 


(e) Policy development. 

There is a rapidly increasing 
emphasis in government, academic 
and industry circles on the need to 
plan for climatic change and varia- 
bility, and to consider the policy 
dimensions of various adaptation and 
prevention strategies. These issues are 
being addressed through a number of 
government committees and councils. 

We believe that the international 
leadership that must be provided by 
this panel will be vital to the way the 
global society addresses what is 
unquestionably an issue of immense 
significance for future generations. 
We consider it essential that we avoid 
both precipitate policy action on the 
one hand and unjustified complacency 
on the other. We must help to ensure 
that nations realise there is a threat 
but we must also ensure that the 
extent of the threat is assessed in a 
scientifically sound and responsible 
way. We thus see an enormous 
urgency for both coordinated and 
individual action within the frame- 
work of the World Climate Program 
and other international programs, 
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such as the International Geosphere 

Biosphere Program and the Program 

on Human Response to Global 

Change, to: 

* improve our monitoring and scien- 
tific understanding of climate; 


e develop and apply models to assess 
the impact of greenhouse and other 
influences of future climates; 


® 


develop methodologies for impact 
assessment; and 


* begin addressing the international 
policy issues associated with 
strategies for adaptation and 
prevention. 


The panel can provide an inter- 
national framework for national and 
regional action and a sound technical 
and scientific basis for development of 
international policy responses. The 
panel will perform a great service if it 
provides a review which clearly separ- 
ates fact from hypothesis, hypothesis 
from prediction and prediction from 
speculation. What we must avoid 
above all, in the Australian view, is to 
trigger panic response to threats 
which are not yet known with any 
real certainty. WMO and UNEP are 
ideally placed, in consultation with 
the other relevant UN agencies and 
drawing on the work of other inter- 
national and national bodies, to 
address this very important issue in a 
sound and responsible way in the 
interests of the global community. We 
are confident that this panel and its 


sponsoring organisations, WMO and 


UNEP, will effectively discharge the 
heavy responsibility that has been 
placed on them. 








Australia’s relations 
with the US under Bush 


Speech by the Secretary of 
the Department of Foreign 


Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard 
Woolcott, to the Harvard Club 
of Australia, in Sydney, on 
November 26. 


want to thank you for the honour 
@ you have accorded me in inviting 
me to address you here this evening. I 
understand that you are celebrating an 
unusual trinity — the anniversary of 
the birth of Christ, a little early, US 
Thanksgiving, two days late, and the 
American election (which I find a 
little surprising since I understand the 
overwhelming majority of Harvard 
graduates are Democrats). 

I understand you would like me to 
speak about the US election result 
and the implications of that result for 
Australia. Perhaps it is a little early to 
do this and I am reminded of an 
occasion when one of our ministers, 
during a philosophical discussion in 
Beijing, asked the then Vice-Premier 
of China what he thought were the 
effects of the French Revolution. The 
Vice-Premier replied, “It’s too early to 
say.” Likewise it might be a little 
early to discuss the implications of the 
American election but I shall do my 
best. 

I think the first issue about which 
we need to think is how strongly 
placed will President-elect George 
Bush be and to what extent can he 
say that he has a strong popular man- 
date to govern. 

As you all know, George Bush 
secured about 54 per cent of the 
popular vote and in winning 40 of the 
50 States secured 426 out of 538 
electoral-college votes. Despite this 
strong win, there was no coattail 
effect. The Democrats increased their 
majority in the United States Senate 
to 55 of the 100 seats and, in the 
House of Representatives, to 260 of 
the 435 seats. Another statistic worth 
noting is that voter turnout at 50 per 
cent was low; apparently the lowest 
turnout in a Presidential election 
since 1924. 

These figures have led some 
commentators to question whether 
President-elect Bush, with the support 
of about 27 per cent of those eligible 
to vote, can be said to enjoy a popular 
mandate. This question may have sig- 
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nificant implications as he moves to 
implement or seek Congressional sup- 
port for his policies. 

Because of the division of powers 
which exist under the United States 
Constitution, President-elect Bush will 
also need to be able to develop a con- 
structive working relationship with 
Congress, given its role in determin- 
ing policies. 

I shall turn now to the likely poli- 
cies of a new administration and their 
implications for Australia. 

I do not believe that we should 
expect any significant change in what 
is a well-established and warm bilat- 
eral relationship. 

For Australia, a Bush adminis- 
tration promises familiarity and conti- 
nuity. Familiarity, because 
President-elect Bush is well known to 
us. The Prime Minister had dis- 
cussions with him in Washington last 
June, and he has been in contact 
again since the election. I myself have 
had two discussions with him in 
America in the last two years. He 
knows Australia quite well — having 
visited here in 1978 and again as 
Vice-President, in 1982. He also 
knows the Asia and Pacific region. He 
served as the US Senior Government 
representative in Beijing for a number 
of years and also as Ambassador to the 
United Nations. 

Many of those likely to serve in the 
new administration are also seen as 
friends of Australia. This should 
ensure that Australia’s principal con- 
cerns will be known, that our rep- 
resentations will be listened to in 
Washington and, hopefully, that they 
will be responded to in a positive 
manner. We are, perhaps, in a better 
situation now than we have been with 
any previous incoming administration 
to build on a soundly based and rela- 
tively longstanding relationship. 

We do not expect any major 
changes in policies towards Australia. 
George Bush is a strong supporter of 
the alliance relationship and, as Vice- 
President, he already has a good 
knowledge of the main issues on our 
bilateral agenda. 

Our trading relationship with the 
United States is a substantial one. 
Imports from the United States last 
year were valued at $8181 million, 
while our exports for the same period 
were valued at $4301 million — a 
balance of almost two to one in favour 
of the US. 

Naturally we would like to increase 
our exports to the US but in a num- 
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ber of key areas —- meat, sugar and 
steel, to mention three — we face 
non-tariff barriers. We shall continue 
our efforts to have these arrangements 
liberalised, both bilaterally and 
through the GATT mechanisms. I am 
hopeful, however, that George Bush 
and Jim Baker will continue to be dis- 
posed, in principle, towards openness 
and multilateralism. 

Another concern we have is the 
United States challenge to European 
Community subsidised agricultural 
exports, manifested in the Export 
Enhancement Program. While this 
program is designed to increase the 
competitiveness of United States agri- 
cultural exports, and increase the cost 
to the EC of its own subsidised pro- 
grams, it also has had a destabilising 
effect on Australia’s traditional mar- 
kets and the prices we can attract for 
our agricultural exports. 

We are encouraged that the United 
States has indicated that it is prepared 
to negotiate the removal of many of 
these constraints to free trade, in the 
context of the Uruguay Round. We 
are also encouraged by its position, 
enunciated in the context of the Mid- 
Term Review of the Uruguay Round, 
which calls for the total elimination of 
agricultural subsidies by the year 2000. 

There are two other trading worries 
on the immediate horizon. The press- 
ure on the United States Adminis- 
tration to extend its restraints on 
imports of steel, and the role of Con- 
gress in formulating a new Farm Bill. 
Both are issues which could cause 
serious problems for Australia. 

The immediate domestic problem 
facing the new US Administration 
will be the need to reduce the US 
budget deficit — currently about 
$US155 billion. Till the elections, the 
international money markets were, in 
the main, tolerant of this deficit, 
acknowledging that it was unlikely to 
be tackled until after the election. 
The markets have now indicated, 
through the fall in the value of the 
US dollar, that early action is required 
and we are watching closely for signs 
of how this issue is to be tackled. 

The new Administration will have 
some tough choices to make. I doubt 
if even the most brilliant MBA from 
Harvard could demonstrate how you 
can cut the deficit without either 
reducing defence expenditure or rais- 
ing taxes. 

The Bush election platform has 
reduced some of the better-known 
options for coping with such a prob- 
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lem. On the revenue side “no more 
taxes”; on the expenditure side, which 
will be the subject of immediate scru- 
tiny as the new budget is formulated, 
the options are also limited. Mr Bush 
has indicated that there will be no 
expenditure cuts in the key big spend- 
ing areas of defence and social wel- 
fare. He has talked, however, about a 
flexible freeze on expenditure which 
suggests no real increase in expendi- 
ture in a number of key areas. There 
has also been talk about other 
revenue-raising measures. This strat- 
egy is based on continued high 
growth. One area that offers some 
hope for Australia is the suggestion 
that the new Administration will poss- 
ibly seek reductions in some of the 
high levels of assistance currently 
enjoyed by American farmers. 

In foreign policy, we expect a con- 
tinuation of the general framework 
developed by the Reagan Adminis- 
tration over the last three years. We 
look forward to the resumption of the 
dialogue between the Soviet Union 
and the United States at the highest 
level. The President-elect is expected 
to have a meeting with Chairman 
Gorbachev, in New York on Decem- 
ber 7. He has also indicated his strong 
interest in a summit meeting with 
Gorbachev, to build upon the progress 
made by President Reagan on arms 
control and disarmament, regional 
conflicts, human rights and a number 
of bilateral issues. He has stipulated 
that such a summit should be care- 
fully prepared by respective Foreign 
Ministers. Australia wholeheartedly 
endorses this early initiative on 
George Bush’s part. 

On the arms-control and disarma- 
ment agenda, the Australian Govern- 
ment hopes that the momentum in 
the START negotiations, towards a 
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significant reduction on strategic 
weapons, can be maintained and 
brought to an early conclusion. 

We are also encouraged by the 
President-elect’s commitment to a 
chemical-weapons convention. This 
issue has long been a major part of 
Australia’s own approach to disarma- 
ment. We shall actively encourage and 
cooperate with the United States in 
the negotiation of such a comprehen- 
sive international convention to pro- 
hibit these diabolical weapons. We 
expect a Bush Administration to give 
an even higher priority to nuclear 
non-proliferation —- again a major 
objective of the Australian Government. 

In the Asian-Pacific region — the 
region to which Australia belongs — 
we believe that a Bush Administration 
will inevitably be more involved. Its 
major economic interests are tending 
more towards this region. The main- 
tenance of a positive and close 
relationship with Japan can be 
expected to be an increasingly import- 
ant priority for both countries. Japan’s 
economic strength and its central role 
in the international financial system 
will be important considerations. With 
pressure on its own budget, the 
United Stztes will be looking to share 
the defence burden and, in this con- 
text, May not restrict its overtures to 
Western Europe. We hope this can be 
done with subtlety as there remains 
some resistance and concern amongst 
our ASEAN neighbours in the region 
and in this country to an expanded 
Japanese military capability. 

The growing economic importance 
of the newly emerging economies of 
north and South-East Asia, many with 
sizable trade surpluses with the 
United States, are likely to become 
increasingly important to the United 
States, particularly if the United States 








mounts an active campaign to ensure 
better access to their markets. Aus- 
tralia will need to be watchful of this 
situation in order to protect its own 
exports to this region and see they are 
not disadvantaged. 

I promised not to speak for too long 
and I have just seen your Vice- 
President looking at his watch. I went 
to a church school and this reminds 
me of an Anglican clergyman, prone 
to giving long sermons, who said that 
he did not mind the congregation 
looking at their watches while he was 
preaching but he became a little con- 
cerned when they started shaking 
them. So in conclusion, ladies and 
gentlemen, we in Australia will watch 
the evolving situation in the United 
States with great interest — the 
personalities yet to be appointed to 
the administration; the elaboration of 
domestic and foreign policies which 
may affect us and the relationship 
between the Congress and the Admin- 
istration. We shall, at the same time, 
be seeking to ensure, through a con- 
certed strategy, that the key figures in 
and around the new Administration 
are acquainted with the issues of 
interest or concern to Australia. 
Although we believe — as I have said 
— that the incoming Administration 
will be responsive to our interests, | 
can assure you that we will not allow 
complacency to stand in the way of a 
vigorous pursuit in Washington and 
elsewhere in the United States of 
Australia’s national interests in the 
political, strategic or trade areas. 

In doing so, we start, of course, 
from the vantage point of being allies 
who are developing an increasingly 
close network of relationships assisted 
by excellent associations like the Har- 
vard Club of Australia. 
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Australia’s relations 
with Thailand 


Address by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
Australian-Thai Chamber of 
Commerce, in Bangkok, on 


October 29. 






am privileged to be the first Aus- 
ralian minister to visit Thailand 
since the new Thai Government 
assumed the reins of office. My visit 
at this time symbolises the importance 
that Australia today places on 
Thailand and on this strategically vital 
part of the region. But my purpose 
today is to emphasise not only the 
continuity of our ties but the momen- 
tum that we can together inject into 
the relations between our countries. 

Australia and Thailand have much 
more in common than is evident at 
first glance. What we lack in terms of 
shared cultural or historical experi- 
ence, we make up for in important 
shared perceptions and interests, 
underpinning what is a growing and 
fruitful bilateral relationship between 
our two countries. 

There are many different elements 
in the current relationship between 
Australia and Thailand, including 
shared security perceptions, the 
importance we both place on the 
cohesion of ASEAN, our cooperation 
in the control of narcotics, the close- 
ness of our defence forces as evl- 
denced by joint exercises, high-level 
defence visits and the Defence Coop- 
eration Program, and development 
assistance. 

Australia’s concern about the situa- 
tion in Cambodia speaks for our com- 
mitment to issues of common regional 
concern. This year that coincidence of 
interests has deepened as Australia has 
moved to co-sponsor the ASEAN res- 
olution on this subject at the United 
Nations. It is pleasing to see positive 
signals on a Cambodia settlement 
which meets concerns of regional 
countries. This will clearly require 
continued commitment by everyone. 
A Cambodia settlement could have 
substantial psychological and econ- 
omic impact on the region. We will 
all be pleased to see an end to suffer- 
ing there and to have the principle of 
Cambodian sovereignty upheld at last. 


We also have a common interest in 
the Indo-China refugee problem. The 
outflow of people from Indo-China 
has been a particular burden for 
Thailand for more than a decade, and 
Australia has been concerned to pro- 
vide the necessary support for a resol- 
ution of the problems caused by this 
outflow. Over the years Australia has 
provided a very substantial amount of 
financial assistance both bilaterally 
and multilaterally to help Thailand to 
cope. 

I am sure also that you know that 
Australia has taken more Indo- 
Chinese refugees per head of popu- 
lation than any other country. We 
have done so as a substantial 
expression of our wish to contribute 
to regional stability, out of a sense of 
humanitarian concern and to fulfil 
our international obligations, but the 
effort has not been without some 
domestic cost. Australia supports pro- 
posals to hold an international confer- 
ence on refugees to address some of 
the more intractable problems of the 
outflow that we all continue to confront. 

In the field of trade diplomacy, we 
also have important mutual interests. 
Progress in the Uruguay Round of 
multilateral trade negotiations is 
essential to sustained world trade and 
economic growth. Middle-sized 
countries such as Australia and 
Thailand have a vital interest in the 
achievement of tangible results at the 
Mid-Term Review in Montreal in 
December. Progress on issues such as 
agriculture, and particularly tropical 
products, will be evidence that real 
efforts towards trade liberalisation are 
being made. 

The Cairns Group of Fair Traders 
in Agriculture, of which both 
countries are members, has and will 
play an important role in achieving 
agricultural reforms. The Cairns 
Group proposal for Mid-Term Review 
action on agricultural reform outlines 
a balanced and integrated framework 
for reform. Australia continues to 
encourage both the US and the EC to 
achieve genuine progress in reforming 
agricultural trade. 

Yet another issue for the region as 
a whole in which we have obviously 
shared interests is the question of the 
appropriate form and pace of regional 
economic cooperation for the Asia- 
Pacific area. Australia and Thailand 
have been engaged together in explor- 
ing this issue for some years and your 
former Foreign Minister, Thanat 
Khoman, will be remembered as one 
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of the chief early supporters of 
stronger Pacific cooperation. 

We have to protect our interests by 
investigating more energetically than 
before the prospects for regional-based 
economic cooperation. We are not so 
much talking here about another 
trading bloc, as trying to identify how 
existing trading patterns in the region 
can be enhanced and strengthened. 
Again, I see no divergence in the 
interests of our two countries on such 
questions, provided we keep firmly in 
mind that the overwhelming priority 
for all of us in the region remains the 
achievement of multilateral trade 
liberalisation, 

Of all the shared interests between 
Australia and Thailand, the one that 
is most immediately quantifiable is 
our bilateral trading relations. Here it 
has to be said that, notwithstanding its 
importance to the relationship as a 
whole and what I believe is its very 
bright future, existing bilateral trade 
and investment is still relatively lim- 
ited. Two-way trade amounts to 
approximately $650 million. Exports 
to Australia are a mixture of tra- 
ditional Thai exports of seafood and 
other foodstuffs and the new range of 
manufactures. Although it is encour- 
aging to see that two-way trade grew 
some 27 per cent in 1987-88 and that 
Australian investment in Thailand 
more than doubled in the same 
period, we must recognise that the 
base levels are relatively low. Our 
bilateral trade does represent only a 
tiny 0.8 per cent of Australia’s total 
two-way trade. 

All in all, we do have a solid basis 
for our existing good relations. But it 
is still in many ways only a basis, and 
we need to keep working to build on 
that basis a more extensive, diverse 
and mature relationship. 

This is especially so given that the 
region, and every country within it, is 
changing as fast as it is. Some people 
fear change, but my belief — and that 
of the Australian Government — is 
that change creates opportunities and 
challenges. Today I want to suggest to 
you that change gives us a chance to 
broaden, deepen and give more vigour 
to our bilateral and regional ties as a 
basis for the future. Change inevitably 
brings out some strains and misunder- 
standings but eventually it can bring 
us all together in a stronger and closer 
relationship. 

It is important to appreciate at the 
outset just how much scope there is 
for further growth and development 
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in our respective relationships. 

It is not only with Thailand but 
ASEAN countries as a whole that 
Australia’s two-way trade is low: 
ASEAN represents only around 6 per 
cent of Australia’s total trade, which is 
really surprisingly small given our 
geographic proximity and your gener- 
ally favourable economic performance 
in recent times. Investment flows are 
also relatively small, with the only 
major exchange occurring with Singa- 
pore, and most of this being portfolio 
investment. Our major trading part- 
ners are the industrial zones of north 
Asia, North America and Europe, 
rather than each other. 

I don’t think it is an exaggeration 
to say that the ASEAN countries’ own 
reliance on the majors seems to have 
led them to the view that Australia is 
a small player in the region, with a 
commercial relationship that does not 
require a lot of their attention. 

I suspect, moreover, that the 
countries of ASEAN still tend to see 
Australia in 1960s terms, i.e., as a 
country with rigid trade and industry 
policies, inefficient manufacturing and 
service industries, and a recalcitrant 
labour force. 

In this way they have, perhaps, 
tended to not notice the changes that 
are occurring in the Australian econ- 
omy and in the Australia-ASEAN 
commercial relationship, to under- 
value its potential and to approach the 
dialogue with Australia as a low priority. 

These circumstances are changing 
in two quite basic ways. First, ASEAN 
countries are, as we all know, indus- 
trialising with varying degrees of 
speed — quite dramatically in the 
case of Thailand — and taking advan- 
tage of new-found comparative advan- 
tage in labour-intensive manufactures. 

And secondly, Australian policies of 
deregulation and liberalisation are 
making for a much more competitive 
environment which is placing our 
manufacturing and services sectors in 
a better position to join with ASEAN 
in a more complex commercial 
relationship. 

These changes mean, in short, that 
the rather stereotyped view of Aus- 
tralia which has tended to exist until 
now throughout South-East Asia is 
out of date, and the impressions that 
have existed of the limited commer- 
cial potential in our relationship are 
in need of reassessment. 

I want to highlight just how Aus- 
tralia is restructuring its economy to 
reduce our dependence on commodity 
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exports. We are looking to do more 
downstream processing of our raw 
materials in Australia and to establish 
new industries based on our high 
standards of education and technology. 

We are planning a wholly new 
emphasis on trade in services — not 
only tourism, but education, a whole 
variety of professional services, com- 
munications and in particular tele- 
communications, where highly 
developed Australian technology and 
managerial expertise have proved very 
marketable around the developing 
world. 

Deregulation of the banking sector 
and the floating of the Australian dol- 
lar occurred early in the life of the 
Labor Government and we 
announced in May this year a major 
program of microeconomic reforms 
including lowering of assistance to 
industry and a comprehensive review 
of company taxation. We have also 
been responsive to ASEAN concerns 
in proposing changes to the Foreign 
Tax Credit system. 

And we have, not least through the 
accord we have struck and maintained 
with the trade-union movement over 
the last five years, restored growth, 
reduced inflation, improved company 
profitability, dramatically increased 
employment and generated a high 
level of investment activity. 

It is appropriate that I emphasise 
these changes today because for many 
years ASEAN countries have been 
critical of Australia’s industry- 
assistance policies and have seen them 
as barriers to the development of two- 
way trade. I want to emphasise that 
Australian industry policy has 
changed direction in a fundamental 
way. Protection for the manufacturing 
sector is being reduced by about one- 
third while at the same time the 
developing-countries tariff preference 
has been maintained. By 1992 most 
ASEAN products will fact tariffs no 
higher than 10 per cent, and all 
import quotas are to be eliminated by 
1995, 

The trade imbalance with ASEAN 
is rapidly being corrected, and on pre- 
sent trends will in fact be in ASEAN’s 
favour in the next year or so: the cur- 
rent account is already in ASEAN’s 
favour. 

I hope that the full extent of these 
changes is recognised in Thailand and 
that it helps in promoting a new 
understanding of the commercial 
potential in the relationship. The 
changes will mean an Australia which 








is in a much better position to partici- 
pate with Thailand in building a more 
complex bilateral commercial 
relationship. 

The changes will also create 
important market opportunities for 
Thailand at a time when your new 
export industries are beginning to 
make their mark in world markets, 
and at a time when you should be 
exploring alternatives, in particular, to 
the US market, given that US demand 
will probably slow as it comes to grips 
with the trade and budget deficits of 
that country. It is worth remembering 
that the Australian import market 
presently amounts to $40 billion, and 
is the fifth-largest in the western 
Pacific rim. 

Thailand’s spectacular economic 
takeoff of recent years, combined with 
the solid foundation of the existing 
bilateral relationship, creates an ideal 
environment for a range of activities. 
The potential is there for far greater 
commercial involvement between our 
two countries. 

But expansion of our commercial 
relationship will not happen automati- 
cally. It will require the concerted 
efforts of our respective business com- 
munities and encouragement by gov- 
ernments through policies that 
facilitate trade and investment flows. 

I know that some of you are already 
following up on these new opportun- 
ities. But there is much to be done. 

For our part, we are actively 
encouraging Australian firms to exam- 
ine more closely the opportunities for 
greater investment and general com- 
mercial involvement in Thailand. The 
Australian Trade Commission is work- 
ing on a more intensive effort to draw 
Australian industries’ attention to 
these opportunities. 

The Australian Government is 
sponsoring a visit to Thailand of a 
mission next month to explore oppor- 
tunities in coal and related areas such 
as coal mining, coal handling and 
coal-fired power-station technology. 
This is a good example of where par- 
ticular Australian expertise can help 
Thailand build the infrastructure 
necessary for its economic growth. 
Australia has been active for some 
time in assisting Thailand develop its 
own lignite resources. 

The field of telecommunications is 
one with very significant potential. 
The large and highly experienced 
Australian telecommunications auth- 
ority, Telecom, is leader of a consor- 
tium which is bidding for the contract 
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to provide and construct the main 
digital trunk network throughout 
Thailand. This is a very competitive 
bid and includes the attractive offer of 
transferring technology and expertise 
to Thailand. 

There are other areas of potential 
such as in steel mills and education 
services and a range of other products 
and services worth close examination. 

In terms of your own export access 
to Australia, the point I cannot 
overemphasise is that the myth of 
Australia hiding behind high tariff 


.. walls and other forms of protection 1s 


just that, a myth. Deregulation and 
reduced protection levels of the kind 
that we have been rapidly putting in 
place have not brought disaster to 
Australian industry; they have given it 
new vigour and incentive, and Aus- 
tralian businessmen are now in fact 
looking outwards — treading the 
pathways of commercial opportunity 
in South-East Asia — more energeti- 
cally and with more imagination than 
before. 

Our capacity to take full advantage 











of new bilateral trading opportunities 
will only be realised if our efforts are 
matched by a similar approach on the 
Thai side to removing barriers to 
trade and innovative entrepreneurship. 
I understand that Thailand is address- 
ing the question of import liberalis- 
ation and tariff escalation, especially 
some relatively high tariffs on manu- 
factured and processed products and 
certain other import restrictions. I cer- 
tainly hope that as Thailand’s confi- 
dence in its own performance grows, 
such barriers as exist will be 
expeditiously removed. 

One of the characteristics of 
Australia’s new export drive into 
South-East Asia is the growth of ser- 
vices trade. It will be no surprise to 
those familiar with Australia’s capaci- 
ties to hear that in areas such as com- 
puter software, financial services and 
educational services Australia is rap- 
idly acquiring a name for itself. 

For those among you who feel that 
the recent unfortunate debate on 
immigration in Australia implies that 
Australia devalues the human contri- 
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bution to our growth and prosperity, 
let me quickly refute that. As I said in 
the United Nations General Assembly 
three weeks ago, racial prejudice and 
discrimination have no accepted place 
in Australia today, and I am sure that 
— as was recently resolved by both 
Houses of Parliament, and as my 
Government has unequivocally under- 
taken — race will never again be used 
as a Criterion in our immigration pol- 
icy. Those of you familiar with Aus- 
tralia will know that Asians in 
Australia have enormously enriched 
our country, economically, culturally 
and intellectually, and that under- 
standing is very widely established in 
the Australian community. 

The Australian Government ts 
determined to do all it can to promote 
Australia’s integration into this 
dynamic and diverse region, and our 
relations with Thailand in particular, 
through much expanded economic 
links, political and humanitarian 
cooperation, and through encouraging 
simple human contact in as many 
ways aS we can. 
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Australia’s relations 
with Singapore 


Address by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
Singapore Australian Business 
Council and Foreign 
Correspondents’ Club, in 
Singapore on October 27. 







his is my first visit to Singapore 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade and the priority I have 
given it illustrates, I hope, the import- 
ance that Australia attaches to its 
relations with its South-East Asian 
neighbours. 

Connections between Australia and 
Singapore — political, economic, 
military and personal — go back 
many years. The Australian represen- 
tative office in Singapore, which was 
established in September 1941, was 
one of our very earliest foreign posts, 
and as such one of our earliest ven- 
tures in the pursuit of an independent 
non-British foreign policy: by com- 
parison, the first Australian office in 
New Zealand was only opened in 
1943. Apart from the later wartime 
years we have had a continuous 
official Australian presence here. 

We already have very extensive per- 
sonal contacts between us — among 
political leaders (not least your Prime 
Minister, who is a very old friend), 
traders and business people, edu- 
cationalists, students and tourists. 
Singapore is still a major stopover 
point for many airline services to and 
from Australia (Singapore Airlines 
and Qantas operate 40 a week 
between them), making frequent and 
regular contact relatively easy. More 
than half a million overseas visitors, 
and another half-million Australians, 
travel to or from Australia each year 
through Singapore. 

Most of us here would also be very 
conscious of the personal links which 
have grown from the education in 
Australia of numerous Singaporeans, 
many of whom now occupy promi- 
nent places in public and commercial 
life. This process continues today with 
some 1200 Singaporeans studying in 
Australia, many in Western Australian 
institutions. An increasing number of 
them are going to Australia as full-fee 
students. 
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Another dimension to our relation- 
ship exists through shared regional 
interests. We both are concerned to 
uphold regional security. The most 
tangible manifestation of this for 
Singapore is Australia’s participation 
in the Integrated Air Defence System 
under the Five-Power Defence Agree- 
ment. In a wider sense, Australia’s 
contribution to regional security is 
reflected in our support for a peaceful 
outcome in Cambodia and our policy 
on accepting Indo-China refugees for 
resettlement in Australia. 


Regional economic cooperation is 
also important for both of us as 
countries highly dependent on inter- 
national trade. Australia remains a 
strong supporter of ASEAN’s econ- 
omic objectives, and in particular our 
shared interest in freer world trade. 


These guiding principles are 
gaining increased acceptance as the 
western Pacific-rim region becomes 
more economically inter-dependent. 
Indeed, the very success of the region 
in world trade will ensure that our 
countries in the region will face 
increased pressure to review and 
change outdated policies which 
restrict the flow of trade and invest- 
ment, and that lesson has not been 
lost on Australia — a theme I will 
return to in a moment. 


In terms of our bilateral trading and 
financial relationship, it would be fair 
to say that the trade and investment 
flows are comparatively more substan- 
tial than elsewhere in the region, with 
each country’s business scene familiar 
enough to the other for the relation- 
ship not to require quite the kind of 
impetus that I have been seeking to 
promote elsewhere in the region. But, 
that said, the two-way trade between 
us is only worth $2.1 billion, just 2.5 
per cent of our total, and there is no 
doubt that in the dynamic regional 
growth environment there is new 
commercial potential to be explored. 

Singapore, being the prime link and 
the entrepot port for the South-East 
Asia region, has benefited remarkably 
from its policies of open markets and 
minimum government intervention in 
the economy, and has always been 
outward-looking and conscious of the 
need to be internationally competitive. 


The main point I want to make 
today, and it is one I have been mak- 
ing throughout my visit to the region, 
is that Australia has also very much 
joined the ranks of those countries 
which are seeking to promote a more 


outward-looking and internationally 
competitive economy. 

I fear that many of our ASEAN 
friends still see Australia in 1960s 
terms — that is, with a highly regu- 
lated economy, highly protected 
industries and a rigid approach to 
economic management. 

I want to put that now false percep- 
tion of Australia to rest. The Aus- 
tralian Government has embarked on 
new economic policies which mean 
no less than a major restructuring of 
the economy. 

The Government recognises that if 
Australia is to take advantage of the 
growth occurring in the region, we 
must first improve our trading 
competitiveness in a range of manu- 
facturing and service industries. Only 
in this way can we build the kind of 
diversified commercial relationship 
necessary for successful economic 
growth and further integration with 
the region. 

One central element in our strategy 
has been the maintenance over the 
last five years of the complex accord 
with the trade-union movement, 
under which productivity, corporate 
profitability, inflation, investment 
activity and employment figures have 
all improved. The other central theme 
has been liberalisation and 
deregulation: initially through floating 
the exchange rate, removing all 
exchange controls and deregulating 
the financial sector. More recently, 
the Government announced in May 
this year a series of major micro- 
economic reforms, including the 
phased reductions of tariffs and elim- 
ination of all import quotas, as well as 
a review of company taxation. Even in 
the sensitive field of textiles, clothing 
and footwear, all quotas will disappear 
by 1995. The phased reductions in 
tariffs amount to lowering protection 
for manufacturing by about one-third. 
At the same time, the Developing 
Country tariff preference has been 
retained. 

This progressive liberalisation of 
Australia’s import regime will con- 
tinue to increase the opportunities for 
ASEAN countries in the Australian 
market. It occurs at a time when 
industrialisation in ASEAN as a whole 
is really beginning to take off. But we 
can each only succeed if our access to 
export markets continues to improve. 

As ASEAN countries seek out new 
markets, particularly in the context of 
possibly slowing demand in the US 
market, I ask you not to overlook the 





large market to the south of the 
region. After all, at $40 billion, Aus- 
tralia is the fifth-largest import market 
in the western Pacific rim. 

May I sum up by saying simply this. 
To date our performance in each 
other’s market has been disappointing, 
and we have looked at each other in 
narrow and somewhat blinkered 
terms. It is time for a reassessment, 
and I would certainly urge the busi- 
ness communities of both countries to 
examine more closely the new com- 
mercial potential now existing in both 
the bilateral and regional relationship. 


Welcome to Singapore 
Prime Minister 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, at a 
parliamentary luncheon for 
the Prime Minister of 
Singapore, Mr Lee Kuan Yew, 
in Canberra, on November 16. 






ast year I had the honour of an 
invitation to visit Singapore to 
deliver the annual Singapore Lecture. 
It was an invitation I was very pleased 
to accept, and I chose as my theme 
“The Challenge of Change in the 
Asia-Pacific Region”. 

As I told my audience on that 
occasion, there could be few more 
appropriate places than Singapore to 
discuss the challenge of change in our 
region. For in many ways Singapore is 
a model of the region’s increasing 
importance in the global economy; it 
has proven itself a paragon of flexi- 
bility in the face of changing 
circumstances. 

Today it is our very great pleasure 
to welcome the man whose leadership 
and vision has been crucial, over a 
long and distinguished career, in mak- 
ing Singapore one of the success 
stories of our times. There can be no 
question that our guest today, Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew, is one of the 
great figures of our region, and of the 
Commonwealth, and it is indeed an 
honour and a pleasure to welcome 
him and his party to Canberra today. 

Prime Minister, this bicentennial 
year has been a year of celebration for 
Australia, a year in which we have 
received many distinguished visitors 
from all corners of the world. But let 
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me say that your visit looms large on 
our bicentennial calendar, and we 
welcome you today as a special friend 
of Australia. 

It has been gratifying to note dur- 
ing the course of the year that the 
friendship between our two countries 
and peoples has been underlined 
repeatedly by Singapore’s participation 
in bicentennial events, including Expo 
88 in Brisbane, the International 
Bicentennial Trade Fair in Melbourne 
and, most recently, at the Aerospace 
Exposition in Sydney. 

Prime Minister, during your time in 
government you have seen profound 
changes take place both in Singapore 
and in Australia: the development of 
Singaporean nationhood, and the 
emergence of the Singaporean econ- 
omy as a powerful force in an 
increasingly dynamic region — and, 
for our part, our transition from an 
inward-looking, protectionist, some- 
times xenophobic presence perched 
on the edge of Asia to a nation more 
thoroughly and effectively enmeshed 
in the opportunities and challenges of 
regional development. 

Under your leadership, Singapore 
has always been at the forefront of 
this regional dynamism. Apart from 
brief downturns this decade, you have 
maintained consistently high growth 
rates over the last 25 years, and your 
per-capita income has risen rapidly to 
become one of the highest in Asia. 

I quote such achievements in order 
to comment on the means by which 
they have been achieved — in par- 
ticular, to note that your prosperity 
has been underpinned by an open 
approach to international trade, with 
virtually no tariffs and a strong 
exposure to international market 
forces. That Singapore is a leading 
trading nation is a testament both to 
your own leadership and to the drive 
and commitment of your people. As 
you reminded us this morning, 
Singapore’s total trade is three times 
its gross domestic product. 

At a time when so much needs to 
be done in cutting back protectionism 
and discriminatory policies in the 
international economy, the Singapore 
experience bears witness to the advan- 
tages of a competitive export-oriented 
approach to economic growth. 

Of course our two economies have 
very different economic resources and 
specialisations. But in an interdepen- 
dent world, open, diversified trade for 
both of us is the key to enhanced 
prosperity. 
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Our recognition in Australia of that 
fact has led us to undertake a broad- 
ranging program of structural reform. 
Our policies of deregulation and trade 
liberalisation are intended to place 
Australia’s manufacturing and services 
sectors in a better position to join with 
Singapore and the other countries of 
the region in a more integrated com- 
mercial relationship. 

In other words, Australia 
increasingly recognises that our future 
prospects depend on our continued 
ability to enmesh ourselves success- 
fully in this region. As my colleague, 
John Button, the Minister for Indus- 
try, Technology and Commerce said 
to you this morning in our talks, over 
the last five years Australia’s attitude 
to trade with the Asia-Pacific region 
has transformed from a perception of 
threats to a perception of opportunities. 

In the early 1950s, less than 20 per 
cent of our exports were to the 
countries on the western rim of the 
Pacific. Today 54 per cent of 
Australia’s exports are destined to 
these countries, which in turn provide 
41 per cent of our imports. Among 
ASEAN nations Singapore is our 
largest trading partner, with two-way 
trade exceeding two billion Australian 
dollars in 1987-88. 

In a time when we may be seeing 
the emergence of trading blocs which 
could have long-term effects on the 
multilateral trading system, Australia 
and Singapore have a common inter- 
est in strengthening multilateralism 
and contributing thereby to economic 
growth and stability for all countries. 

I have concentrated thus far on 
economic and trade issues. In so 
doing I do not wish to understate the 
many global and regional issues that 
are of shared concern to us both. 

As Australia’s ASEAN dialogue 
partner, Singapore has a key role in 
our relations with ASEAN — which 
is now entering its third decade as one 
of the most successful regional organ- 
isations in the world. 

You and I have discussed many 
times the issues of a continuing 
United States presence in the western 
Pacific and I know that you are a 
strong supporter of that presence. I 
am also very pleased to note your 
steadfast support for the Five Power 
Defence Arrangements and for a con- 
tinuing active Australian defence pres- 
ence in the region. 

Singapore, as a Signatory to the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
shares Australia’s views about the vital 
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The Prime Minister of Singapore, Mr Lee Kuan Yew, second from right, flanked by the 
Prime Minister of Australia, Mr Bob Hawke, and Mrs Hawke, with Mrs Lee on the left. Mr 
and Mrs Lee were guests of Mr and Mrs Hawke at Parliament House for lunch on 
November 16. Photograph by John McKinnon, AOIS. 





importance of the treaty and the need outflow from Indo-China still to be 


to make every effort to prevent the resolved. There is uncertainty in 

spread of nuclear weapons. And our Burma. 

officials are discussing Australia’s There is also, however, some cause 

suggested exploration of a regional for optimism, with a more favourable 

effort against the proliferation of superpower relationship, and emerg- 

chemical weapons. ing Sino-Soviet dialogue, continued 
There are many political problems economic growth in the region and 

that remain in the region. We need to democratic reform under way in the 

face continuing problems in Indo- Republic of Korea. 

China, with a just and lasting resol- Singapore’s voice in the affairs of 

ution to the Cambodia question only the region is always listened to with 

now possibly beginning to emerge, respect. 

and with the question of the refugee I was very pleased to note, for 
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example, that in your visit to Fiji last — 
week you spoke on the value of racial 
tolerance and inter-ethnic harmony. 
This is a issue in which you have 
taken an unyielding and consistent 
Stand in many international forums, 
not least in Commonwealth deliber- 
ations on South Africa. 

Singapore has long been regarded 
as a model of a successful 
multicultural society. That success is 
due in considerable measure to your 
own efforts. As in economic matters, 
your success in this regard provides a 
valuable example for the Asia-Pacific 
region. 

Singapore and Australia have tra- 
ditionally maintained an excellent dia- 
logue on all issues — international, 
regional and bilateral — no matter 
how difficult they may be. Healthy 
regional relations depend not only on 
the free flow of goods and services, 
but also on the free flow of ideas, 
both directly and through the media. 

You and I have met many times in 
many parts of the world. We have dis- 
cussed, dissected, argued over and 
agreed on many issues, but always as 
partners and always as friends. 

That partnership and friendship is 
one that I personally value. It is one 
that is valued by all Australians and it 
is one which I believe is of benefit to 
Singapore as well. 

It is against this background that 
Hazel and I are pleased to have you 
and Mrs Lee with us today. Your visit 
allows us to repay something of the 
friendship you have shown towards 
Australia over your many years as 
Prime Minister of Singapore. It seems 
only fitting that as our bicentennial 
year draws to a close we should 
receive you as our special guest. 


Information and 
intellectual property 


Speech by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy, to the 
International Information 
Industry Congress at the Hyatt 
Hotel, Canberra, on 
November 23. 


am pleased to be here with you 
today to address this international 
gathering of major computer and 
communications associations. 

I would like to thank the Australian 
Information Industry Association for 
its part in scheduling this congress. 
The timing is fortuitous from my 
point of view because it comes at a 
time when I am able to discuss with 
you some major events in the inter- 
national trading system that are likely 
to affect your industries. 

The Uruguay Round is a major 
undertaking in international trade 
negotiations involving some hundred 
countries of the Western and Eastern 
blocs from northern and southern 
hemispheres. 

It is attempting no less than the 
reform of the international trading 
system and the creation of new 
elements in that system to take 
account of developments in industries 
such as those represented here today. 

As some of you may know, I will be 
travelling to Montreal next week to 
represent Australia at a mid-term 
meeting of Trade Ministers to review 
progress in the negotiations and to 
participate in decisions which will, I 
hope, propel the negotiations towards 
a successful conclusion two years from 
now. 

In view of the particular interests of 
this congress, I want to concentrate 
today on outlining Australian interests 
in two of the key issues in the nego- 
tiations — services and intellectual 
property — and to provide my assess- 
ment of what we can expect on these 
issues at the Mid-Term Review. 

The Uruguay Round negotiations 
were launched at the end of 1986 
against a background of unpre- 
cedented conflict between the major 
trading powers, which were engaged 
in a destructive agricultural trade war. 
Trade relations between the major 
powers of the Pacific — the United 
States and Japan — were at an all- 














time low, driven by record US trade 
deficits with Japan and a huge over- 
valuation of the US dollar. 

Canada and the US had begun their 
negotiations on a bilateral agreement 
and the European Community was 
devoting much of its attention to the 
absorption of Greece, Spain and Por- 
tugal, which were among its least 
economically advanced members. 

Trade relations between the majors 
and the Third World were plagued by 
the massive debts which had slashed 
the importing capacity of Latin Amer- 
ica, in particular. 

A successful outcome from the 
Uruguay Round remains crucially 
important in view of persistent protec- 
tionist pressures, intensified interest in 
developing regional trading blocs, and 
a growing tendency on the part of the 
major industrialised countries to resort 
to bilateral deals and unilateral actions 
in attempting to overcome their trade 
problems. 

As a country with limited trade 
leverage, Australia is committed to a 
liberal multilateral trading system. We 
believe that an open and dynamic 
multilateral trading system can maxi- 
mise individual country and world 
economic welfare — as opposed to 
the more limited gains flowing from 
piecemeal liberalisation through bilat- 
eral or regional agreements. 

The Uruguay Round provides an 
opportunity for the international com- 
munity to strengthen and secure the 
framework for multilateral trade. The 
aim is to achieve this through greater 
market liberalisation and stronger 
international trade rules. 

I recently returned from a Cairns 
Group ministerial meeting in 
Hungary. The meeting was focused 
on ways in which the group could 
attempt to secure a successful out- 
come on agriculture at the Mid-Term 
Review. The main threat to progress 
on agriculture at Montreal is the lack 
of common negotiating ground 
between the United States and the 
European Community. The Cairns 
Group has reminded the US and the 
EC of the importance of a successful 
outcome on agriculture at Montreal 
and has called on them to demon- 
strate flexibility in the short ume 
available before the Mid-Term Review. 

A number of developing countries 
have also highlighted the unique 
status of tropical products as a priority 
area for negotiations, given the 
specific reference made in the 
Uruguay Round’s ministerial declar- 
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ation to achieving early agreements 
for this sector. Developing countries 
regard an early agreement in this area 
as an essential element of any package 
which may emerge from the Mid- 
Term Review. Australia has signifi- 
cant trading interests in tropical 
products and we are working hard for 
an outcome which would involve 
improvements in access to all markets. 

Based on my recent discussions 
with a number of ministers from 
other countries, I foresee a very real 
possibility of the round stalling if 
agriculture and tropical products are 
not satisfactorily addressed in Montreal. 

Achieving progress on agriculture 
and natural-resource-based products at 
the Mid-Term Review will be very 
important for Australia. These two 
sectors have traditionally been the 
mainstay of our economy, as evi- 
denced by the fact that they currently 
account for around 60 per cent of our 
total export revenue. 

However, I want to assure you that 
the Government also attaches a high 
priority to achieving progress in the 
so-called “new” areas of the Uruguay 
Round negotiations, particularly in 
the areas of services and intellectual 
property. 

Trade in services and the trade- 
related aspects of intellectual-property 
rights have for the first time been 
included in the negotiating agenda for 
a GATT round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations. The Uruguay Round is 
looking at the kind of rules which 
might be applied to bring these sub- 
jects under international trade 
disciplines. 

The services negotiations are aimed 
at establishing by 1990 a multilateral 
framework of principles and rules to 
liberalise trade and to provide for fair 
treatment of trade in services. 

The negotiations on the trade- 
related aspects of intellectual-property 
rights are designed to improve the 
GATT’s ability to deal with trade 
problems resulting from inadequate or 
excessive protection of intellectual- 
property rights. The protection of 
intellectual property is relevant to 
both trade in goods and trade in 
services. 

Although Australia will continue to 
rely heavily on commodity exports, 
future economic growth will depend 
on our ability to diversify our export 
base. This explains why we are giving 
high priority to improving the trade 
performance of our services and 
manufacturing sectors. 
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We are participating actively in the 
Uruguay Round services negotiations 
because we recognise that failure to 
agree on fair trade rules could have 
disastrous consequences for our ser- 
vices exports. 


The services sector is by far the 
largest contributor to Australian 
national production. Three-quarters of 
the work force are employed in ser- 
vices industries and the sector contrib- 
utes around 70 per cent of Australia’s 
gross domestic product. The services 
sector accounts for a smaller pro- 
portion of our total exports: around a 
fifth. But that is about the same pro- 
portion as manufactured goods. 


Significantly, however, the contri- 
bution of the services and manufac- 
turing sectors to Australia’s total 
exports has grown rapidly over the 
past decade, with average annual 
growth rates of 15 per cent compared 
with 11 per cent for commodity exports. 


Aggregated figures like these tend 
to hide important points of detail. For 
example, you may already know that 
an Australian firm, TNT, is one of 
the leading world air couriers and that 
another, Mayne Nickless, is one of the 
largest providers of security transport 
in the world. 


You may be surprised to learn, 
however, that Australian firms are 
listed amongst the world’s top 20 
companies involved in the trading, 
retailing, publishing, legal and health- 
service industries, Australian firms are 
at the forefront of their field in 
specialised financial management sys- 
tems for banking, retailing and 
insurance industries, in film and tele- 
vision production and even in 
car-parking. 

Tourism is at the moment our 
second-fastest-growing major export 
item, after wool. The future holds 
good prospects for improving our 
export performance in a whole range 
of tradable services — not only tour- 
ism, but a variety of professional ser- 
vices, Communications, consultancy, 
banking and finance, computer 
software and education. 


The intellectual-property nego- 
trations are also important to us. As 
our services and manufacturing sec- 
tors improve their export perform- 
ance, the Government recognises that 
adequate protection of Australian 
intellectual-property rights will 
become an increasingly important fac- 
tor in ensuring that these sectors are 
able to realise their full export potential. 
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Earlier this year my department 
carried out a survey of Australian 
owners of intellectual-property rights 
to ascertain problems they might be 
experiencing with the protection of 
these rights. The survey was directed 
particularly at specific problems with 
a likely impact on export growth 
prospects. 

The results of the survey confirmed 
the existence of significant trade- 
related intellectual-property-right 
problems for Australian firms in a 
range of countries — developed, 
newly industrialising and developing. 
The survey revealed a high level of 
concern at the incidence of overseas 
piracy and counterfeiting of Aus- 
tralian products and works. 

Cases of counterfeiting of Aus- 
tralian products with an industrial 
property-rights component were 
reported for a broad range of indus- 
tries, including the chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, automotive parts and 
apparel industries. 

Piracy problems were reported as 
particularly severe in the book- 
publishing, music-recording and film/ 
video-production industries. The 
computer-software industry also cited 
the incidence of overseas piracy as a 
major factor inhibiting exports, par- 
ticularly in the microcomputer sector. 

It is difficult to quantify the trade 
losses and royalty shortfalls resulting 
from counterfeiting and piracy. How- 
ever, it is clear that losses to Aus- 
tralian industry and our 
foreign-exchange earnings are signifi- 
cant, particularly when account is 
taken of the losses in the form of 
reduced incentives to innovate. 

The information industries — that 
is, industries involved in the develop- 
ment, production and distribution of 
computer and telecommunications 
hardware, software and services — 
will make a major contribution to 
Australia’s economic future. The 
merging of computer and communi- 
cation technologies has produced 
great opportunities for harnessing 
Australia’s considerable innovative 
skills and technological talents. 

I note that the Australian Infor- 
mation Industry Association has fore- 
cast that exports could grow from 
their current level of around $300 
million to around $1.2 billion by 1994. 

I also understand that the AIIA’s 
recent industry survey (which will be 
released in the next couple of days) 
indicates strong annual export growth 
in the software and services area of 
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the information industry — of the 

order of over 50 per cent for software 

and in excess of 130 per cent for 
other services. 

High-quality Australian technology 
and managerial expertise in the infor- 
mation industries have proved very 
marketable around the world. This 
has most recently been illustrated by 
Telecom Australia’s successful three- 
year contract to manage Saudi 
Arabia’s telecommunications network. 

Apart from the direct contribution 
to increasing Australia’s export 
income, the services and information 
industries are also essential for the 
success of merchandise exports and 
exports of other services. 

Australia’s ability to compete in 
almost all export markets depends to a 
considerable extent on the 
competitiveness and efficiency of ser- 
vice and information industries — 
such as communications, data process- 
ing, financial services and transport. 

Australian services and information 
industries are already major export 
achievers and are positioned, I 
believe, for still greater success in 
world markets. However, world mar- 
kets are going through rapid change 
and the future expansion of trade in 
these sectors will be heavily influ- 
enced by the multilateral principles 
and rules which I referred to earlier. 

The development of a framework of 
principles and rules for trade in ser- 
vices is an enormous enterprise to 
complete within the four years of the 
Uruguay Round. I believe we need 
some interim agreements at the 
Montreal meeting which will provide 
positive direction to the negotiations 
for the remainder of the round. 

Six weeks ago I met with a group 
of Trade Ministers at Islamabad, in 
Pakistan, and at the invitation of our 
host I outlined the sort of services 
agreement I think is needed to ensure 
fair trade rules which will protect the 
interests of all countries. I think it’s 
fair to say that most of the other 
Trade Ministers — while not making 
any commitments — agreed with me 
that we need an agreement based on a 
few firm rules for fairer trade. The 
key ones are: 

e Non-discrimination: which would 
prevent any member country mak- 
ing rules which unfairly discrimi- 
nate among firms from other 
member countries; 

e National treatment: which would 
require that foreign providers of ser- 
vices would be treated no less 








favourably than nationals within 
each member country; 

e Transparency: which would require 
information on all regulations affect- 
ing trade in services to be made 
available upon request. 


Of course, there would also need to 
be other rules and procedures in the 
final agreement as well as mechan- 
isms for settling disputes and freeing 
up markets in future negotiations 
between members of the agreement. 

It has to be acknowledged that not 
all countries are keen to see liberalis- 
ation of international services trade. 
Even among the developed countries 
we find some which give this issue a 
low priority. 

A number of developing countries 
remain unenthusiastic about partici- 
pating in a services agreement while 
issues important to them in terms of 
better market access for their goods 
exports, such as tropical products and 
textiles, remain unresolved. 

For these reasons, it is difficult to 
forecast the nature of the Mid-Term 
Review outcome in respect of trade in 
services. Prospects for success are 
likely to depend to some extent on 
progress being achieved in the tra- 
ditional GATT areas. However, I am 
cautiously optimistic that ministers at 
Montreal will be able to reach some 
agreement on the key rules and prin- 
ciples which I mentioned a moment 
ago. 
The challenge tn the negotiations 
on trade in intellectual property is to 
set some internationally agreed stan- 
dards and to provide for effective 
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enforcement of the rights of exporters 
and importers of technology, design, 
literary works and “know-how”. 
Specifically, we consider this can 
best be achieved by GATT action in: 


e Encouraging improved adherence to 
the major international intellectual- 
property conventions already in 
existence; 

e Improving the scope and availability 
of mechanisms to enable 
intellectual-property holders to 
enforce their rights; 

e And developing, where necessary, 
new intellectual property standards 
to fill in the “gaps” in the existing 
conventions. 


Negotiations on intellectual prop- 
erty rights have been slow and have 
revealed wide differences in approach 
on the part of developed and develop- 
ing countries. 

A number of key developing 
countries subscribe to a very narrow 
interpretation of what the negotiations 
are about. They argue that the nego- 
tiations are limited to the develop- 
ment of a framework of principles and 
rules for counterfeit goods only. 
Developed countries, on the other 
hand, do not accept such a restrictive 
interpretation and advocate a far more 
comprehensive approach to dealing 
with trade distortions arising from 
inadequate or excessive protection of 
intellectual-property rights. 

Basically, developing countries 
remain to be convinced that the 
development of a comprehensive 
agreement on intellectual property is 
needed. Although some of the newly 
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industrialising countries in our region 
have recently been more forthcoming 
in the negotiations, progress on this 
issue is going to require lengthy nego- 
tiations during the reminder of the 
round. 

I consider it should be possible for 
ministers at Montreal to clarify the 
future direction of negotiations in this 
area. The extent of the clarity pro- 
vided by ministers will, I suspect, 
depend on the progress achieved in 
other areas of the round. 

I would like to conclude by 
stressing the importance of a success- 
ful Mid-Term Review for the ultimate 
success of the Uruguay Round. 
Although a lot of my time in 
Montreal will be taken up with the 
Cairns Group — in both my capaci- 
ties as leader of the Australia del- 
egation and Cairns Group chairman 
~~ | want to assure you that Aus- 
tralian negotiators will also be work- 
ing hard to advance progress on 
services and intellectual property. 

My reading of the situation is that 
the essential elements of a successful 
Mid-Term Review will require pro- 
gress being made on tropical products, 
on long-standing problem areas such 
as agriculture and on new subjects 
such as services. 

Such an outcome would demon- 
strate the commitment of participants 
to maintaining and strengthening the 
existing GATT rules and disciplines, 
and to bringing the GATT up to date 
with a changed and more complex 
trading system. It will give new confi- 
dence and direction to the world 
trading system. 
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informatics, Transborder 
Data Flows and Law 


A paper presented by Justice 
Michael Kirby* at PACIT 88, a 
conference on Pacific 
Cooperation and Information 
Technology conducted by the 
Asia Pacific Foundation of 
Canada, at Vancouver in 
September. 





n my way to conduct a 

2 mission for the International 
Commission of Jurists in Palau in 
Micronesia in January 1988, I gained 
some insight into the vastness of the 
Pacific Ocean. Touching down at the 
little islands scattered across this blue 
emptiness, I realised the significance 
of the expression “Pacific rim”. It is 
the nations that circle the ocean that 
lay a claim to the 21st century. 
Between them, atolls and a few 
islands apart, there is no impediment 
but distance and ocean. 

Across that ocean run the cables 
that link the information systems of 
the bordering states. Soon the 
COMPAC cables will be sup- 
plemented by optic fibres which will 
increase greatly the quality of trans- 
mission and expand enormously the 
quantity. Over the Pacific come the 
wireless messages. Higher still are the 
satellites promoting the global village. 
Vast amounts of trade already pass 
across the Pacific. Vast too is the data 
flow between the Pacific-rim countries. 

In a sense, these countries are a 
microcosm of the rest of the world. 
The issues raised for them by 
transborder data flows (TBDF) are 
similar to the issues raised for 
countries everywhere. But within Eur- 
ope there are established institutions, 
including the Council of Europe and, 
by now, settled media for developing 
policies and even laws on the social 
problems thrown up by TBDF. So it 
is between the powerful economic 
forces of North America, between the 
common-law countries of Oceania and 


*Justice Kirby is President of the Court of 
Appeal, Supreme Court of New South Wales, 
Australia; former chairman, OECD Expert 
Group on Transborder Data Barriers and the 
Protection of Privacy (1978-80); former chair- 
man, Australian Law Reform Commission; 
commissioner, International Commission of 
Jurists; trustee, Atwater Institute, Canada. 
Views stated are personal. 
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the countries of Latin America with 
their strong linguistic and cultural 
connections, 

The problem presented to the law- 
yer by TBDF between the Pacific-rim 
countries can be stated in a sentence. 
It is that the technology of informatics 
is universal, pervasive and common, 
whilst the legal systems of the Pacific- 
rim countries are as diverse as it 
would be possible to imagine. 
Whereas Canada, the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, Hong Kong 
and a few island countries share the 
common law derived from England, 
the countries of South and Central 
America follow the civil-law tradition. 
With adaptations, so do the Soviet 
Union and those Asian countries for- 
merly colonised by France. Japan 
adopted aspects of the civil-law sys- 
tem, following the Meiji reforms. 

But on to that system have been 
grafted, since the Second World War, 
aspects of the common-law system of 
judge-made law. China, keen to take 
advantage of economic development 
and international trade, is in the pro- 
cess of a remarkable re-establishment 
of legal institutions and respect for 
the rule of law. All of this is to 
oversimplify the differences. But 
enough has been said to point to the 
deep-seated variations which exist 
between the legal systems of the 
countries surrounding the Pacific. 

In a conference of information 
technologists, there is the common 
language of the technology. In a con- 
ference of medical practitioners, there 
is the common object of the human 
body. But in a truly international con- 
ference of lawyers, there is great diffi- 
culty in finding common concepts and 
a common object. The problem is not 
simply one of language, although that 
is hard enough. Nor is it simply one 
of different institutions which frame 
the approach to the perception and 
the categorisation of legal issues. 

The overwhelming problem is that 
law derives from jurisdiction. Jurisdic- 
tion is local. In nations like Canada, 
the United States and Australia, there 
is not even a single system of law; 
federal systems divide power and, 
thus, law. Accordingly, to the multi- 
tude of legal systems of the nations 
surrounding the Pacific must be 
added the sub-systems within each 
federal country. 

The result is that the Pacific rim, 
linked so intimately by unbroken 
ocean, is divided by legal systems of 
great diversity. The countries of the 
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Pacific rim, joined by cable, wireless 
and transborder data flows are divided 
by a cacophony of laws which inevi- 
tably impinge upon the pervasive, uni- 
versal, common technology of 
informatics. 

The common links force upon 
those that are linked a degree of coop- 
eration and rationalisation of the dif- 
ferences of their legal regimes. So 
powerful is the force of information 
technology, and so decentralised its 
use, that attempts to enforce upon it 
idiosyncratic local laws would fre- 
quently fail. More importantly, the 
links necessitate cooperation. This has 
resulted in steps being taken to pro- 
mote knowledge of the differences of 
law, particularly in areas such as busi- 
ness law. In this regard, Canada has 
taken important initiatives. A 
Speakers’ Bureau on Asian Business 
Law has been established. 

The first annual conference of 
Asian Business Law was held in 
Montreal in August 1988 in conjunc- 
tion with the Canadian Bar Associ- 
ation annual meeting’. Steps are being 
taken to promote contact between 
lawyers in different countries of the 
Pacific rim. Detailed analyses are 
beginning to appear in law journals 
concerning the basic concepts of the 
legal systems of other Pacific-rim 
countries’, These are desirable initiat- 
ives. But they remain very much in 
the minor key. They appear unlikely 
to be an adequate response to the 
multitude of legal issues which pre- 
sent for urgent resolution, as a result 
of the impact of informatics on the 
diverse legal systems of the Pacific. 

It is in this connection that more 
radical proposals appeal to the 
imagination. Thus, former Japanese 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 
captured a great deal of attention 
when, in April 1988, he proposed the 
creation of a “Pacific version of the 
OECD”. He was speaking at the Tri- 
lateral Commission in Tokyo’. He 
called for the setting up of a “loose 
organisation” in which exchanges of 
capital, technology, goods, infor- 
mation, academic research and culture 

1. J. Bazin, “Pacific Rim — Exciting New 
Frontiers for Lawyers” in CBA National, 
January 1988, 10. 

2. See, e.g., J. C. Smith, “Aise and Oedipus: 
Ideas of the Seif in Japanese and Western 
Consciousness” (1986) 20 UBCL Rev 341; 
M. Yasaki, “Feeling and Reason as a 
Recurrent Topic of Legal Culture: A 
Response” (1988) 22 UBCL Rev 185. 
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could be promoted in an “efficient 
and coordinated manner” amongst the 
nations concerned. He suggested that 
there was a need for more active 
cooperation in the Pacific region. 

And he put his proposal in the con- 
text of the remarkable developments 
which are occurring, both in the Sov- 
iet Union and in China, towards 
greater openness of administration 
and of trade. It is not purely coinci- 
dental that these developments have 
coincided with the advance in infor- 
mation technology. 

It is a truism that information is 
power. It is also a modern truism that 
information technology is the key to 
economic progress. Accordingly, the 
coincidence of the world-wide moves 
to liberalise the legal regimes govern- 
ing information technology and trade 
generally, with the move toward 
greater openness in the political and 
trading policies of the Soviet Union, 
China and other formerly closed 
societies, can be seen as aspects of the 
one movement. 

It is a Movement at once inter- 
national in its dimension, technologi- 
cal in its stimulus and optimistic in its 
political implications. The question 
for the thoughtful lawyer is how 
might he or she act so as to diminish 
the impediments which the provincial 
discipline of the law provides to these 
great movements of trade, technology, 
politics and culture. 

I have now put the dilemma of my 
paper sufficiently in context. It is a 
simple dilemma, easy to describe: uni- 
versal, pervasive technology; local, 
diverse law. The interaction of these 
apparently incompatible forces pro- 
vides a challenge not only to the intel- 
lect but also to business necessity, 
political progress and institutional 
arrangements. The business necessity 
was well described in an explanation 
by the vice-president of the American 
Express Company of the importance 
of TBDF to her organisation. She 
said: 

“American Express, like other 
multinational corporations and 
especially service-sector corporations, 
relies on automated, reliable and cost- 
effective global communication net- 
works for the majority of its 
international operations. We have 
data-processing centres around the 
world — including Brighton, Hong 
Kong, Singapore and Bahrain — all 
of which process data from, and dis- 
seminate data to, many different 
countries. 


“Our card business depends on glo- 
bal communications networks. There 
are over | million non-dollar Ameri- 
can Express cards in force in 12 
currencies. The majority of these 
accounts are processed through our 
European processing centre — 
approximately 2.5 million transactions 
per month. The central European 
data base for card members is located 
in England and accessed throughout 
Europe. 

“The central authorisation system 
for our card relies on a data base in 
the United States. If open access were 
impaired American Express would 
encounter difficulties in providing a 
full service to its card members and 
be forced to decentralise at consider- 
able cost. Communications are also 
essential for other internal operations; 
personnel records, in-house communi- 
cation lines, internal budgetary pro- 
cedures — all depend on our ability 
to transmit and store information 
within and across international bound- 
aries. Finally, but very significantly as 
a result of these operations, American 
Express holds a vast amount of confi- 
dential information on our customers.”” 

The importance of TBDF in econ- 
omic terms can scarcely be overstated. 
Obvious benefits derive from continu- 
ous and uninterrupted flows of infor- 
mation between nations. Economic 
value attaches to information. Accord- 
ingly, there is a need to protect trade 
in it by generally accepted standards 
of fair competition. 

On the other hand, law exists to 
defend human rights, the concerns of 
business and other organisations and 
national interests deemed appropriate 
for protection by the local legislature, 
courts and administrators. For this 
reason, it is understandable that local 
law should lay down standards which 
are considered appropriate for the 
protection of such values as privacy, 
business secrecy, intellectual 
inventiveness and so on. In a nutshell, 
the basic problem that is presented by 
TBDF is one of: 

(a) reducing the impact of ineffective 
and inefficient laws which 
impinge upon the flows of data 
that are generally beneficial to 
humanity; 

(b) whilst at the same time assuring 
the effectiveness of those laws 
which are considered necessary to 
uphold basic standards, deemed 
appropriate and desirable by local 
legislators, legislators in several 
jurisdictions or even international 
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agencies collecting together the 
representatives of many states. 

The alternative to a rational 
approach to the legal problems pre- 
sented by TBDF is obvious. Either we 
surrender ourselves to wherever the 
technology takes us, doing so 
wholeheartedly in the belief that it 
will lead, anyway, in the right direc- 
tion or reluctantly, because we feel 
incapable of doing otherwise. Or we 
surrender the regulation of the tech- 
nology to the laws of the most potent 
states with the most economic muscle 
operating on the technology. 

To do this may be to surrender cul- 
tural values important in the local jur- 
isdiction and submit to the legal 
standards which are deemed appropri- 
ate in another jurisdiction, e.g., the 
United States or Japan. 

A third possibility is that a cacoph- 
ony of laws will impinge on TBDF in 
a haphazard, unpredictable and unex- 
pected way. The result of this would 
be legal chaos, with an inefficient 
interruption to free flows of data or 
gross uncertainty about the legal pos- 
ition of such flows. Such inefficiency 
and uncertainty would impose an 
opportunity cost because of the inhi- 
bitions upon trade and development 
which can arise in that situation. 

All of this should suggest the obvi- 
ous conclusion. This is that, with an 
international technology as pervasive 
as informatics and as global as TBDF, 
international agencies should be estab- 
lished to provide meeting points for 
the resolution of problems in a way 
that is at once compatible with maxi- 
mising the greatest possible free flow 
of data and at the same time 
optimising the protection of values 
which are shared and maximising 
other values which are held generally 
in common. 

For more than a decade now, 
observers of the TBDF scene have 
been urging the need for appropriate 
institutional solutions to the social, 
cultural and legal problems presented 
by this phenomenon. Opinions about 
the nature of the institution necessary 
to provide the leadership required on 
these topics differ, as do the percep- 
tions of the urgency of providing 
solutions. 





4. N. Savage and C. Edwards, “Transborder 
Data Flows: the European Convention and 
the United Kingdom Legislation” citing 
“Communications and International 
Trade: A Symposium”, 1982, Washington, 
3 in (1986) 35 International and Compara- 
tive Law Quarterly 710, 713. 
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On a global scale, the contribution 
of the United Nations Organisation 
and its agencies, including UNESCO, 
has been disappointing in this regard. 
So too has the contribution of the 
Intergovernmental Bureau for 
Informatics in Rome. Specialised 
agencies have done their own thing. 


The one global organisation which 
has provided important leadership is 
the Organisation for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development (OECD). 
That body has done vital work in the 
field of privacy’ and also in the areas 
of intellectual property and infor- 
mation crime. But in recent years 
there has been a distinct lack of 
momentum of these issues in the 
OECD and it has addressed itself 
principally to technological and trade 
aspects of TBDF. 


The social and legal implications 
have definitely been relegated to a 
comparatively lesser concern. The 
essential question that is presented by 
this paper is whether that relegation is 
justified. Or whether, as it is 
suggested, the range, complexity and 
urgency of the issues presented to our 
socieues and their laws by TBDF 
necessitate that, with a heightened 
sense of urgency, institutional means 
should be obtained to provide some of 
the solutions. 


The balance of this paper will be 
devoted to identifying some only of 
the legal questions which are raised 
by TBDF. If the OECD is not willing 
or able to provide the same impetus 
which led to the OECD Guidelines 
on Transborder Data Barriers and the 
Protection of Privacy in 1980, in the 
other legal fields requiring attention, 
it is possible that the Pacific-rim 
countries should look elsewhere. 


Around the Pacific rim is a family 
of nations that extends far beyond the 
24 countries of the OECD. It is true 
that they do not have the same 
commonality of political and econ- 
omic systems which provides the large 
potential, within the OECD, for effec- 
tive cooperation. 


On the other hand, the political 
and economic differences have dimin- 
ished somewhat of late. And the 
commonality of the technology behind 
TBDF certainly presents an incentive 
to exploring common solutions to the 
social and cultural questions that are 
raised. In default of OECD or wider 
global initiatives, it is possible that Mr 
Nakasone’s suggestion should be taken 
further so that some of the social and 
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legal questions raised by TBDF could 
be studied on a Pacific-wide basis. 


Legal issues 


Privacy protection 

The period between 1973 and 1980 
Saw enactment of a large number of 
laws on privacy (data) protection. 
Many of these were stimulated by per- 
ceived problems in information tech- 
nology. A concern was then expressed 
in many circles that these laws, if they 
shared no common principles and 
accepted different machinery for 
enforcement, might actually impede 
TBDF and have an undesirable econ- 
omic impact on the flow of data and 
of trade. 

The result of this concern was, 


amongst other things, the establish- 


ment of the OECD Expert Group 
which developed the guidelines on the 
protection of privacy and transborder 
flows of personal data. The guidelines 
were recommended in 1980 to the 
council of the OECD. They were 
adopted by it. 

Since then, all member countries of 
the OECD have adopted the 
guidelines. Many of them have either 
adapted pre-existing privacy- (data-) 
protection laws or have enacted new 
laws to secure harmony with the 
OECD principles. In other countries, 
although laws have not yet been 
enacted, recommendations have been 
made for the enactment of laws draw- 
ing on the OECD principles and 
court decisions have begun to draw 
upon them for development of com- 
mon law. 

It is in this way that it seems likely 
in the future that, with common tech- 
nology, principles will be developed in 
international agencies which can then 
be adopted by countries affected by 
the technology so as to ensure a gen- 
eral harmony in the approach of the 
law. So much is simply a recognition 
of the difficulty and inefficiency pro- 
duced by idiosyncratic regulation of 
common technology. The same lesson 
exists in relation to developments of 
biotechnology as of informatics. 

In addition to the legislation just 
referred to, sectoral standards have 
been adopted, as for example in the 
Council of Europe. Furthermore, vol- 
untary compliance with the OECD 
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guidelines has been adopted in a 
number of places as a suggested 
alternative to legislation. 

Thus, in the United States, a large 
number of companies have accepted 
the OECD guidelines for corporate 
self-regulation. In Canada, the Sec- 
retary of State for External Affairs 
wrote in December 1986 to 
approximately 150 chief executives 
recommending implementation of the 
OECD guidelines as corporate policy. 
The Canadian Bankers’ Association 
model privacy code is obviously 
derived from the OECD principles. 

In Japan, the Government also 
encouraged the use of the guidelines 
as a model. It led, in February 1988, 
to the publication of voluntary 
guidelines for the protection of per- 
sonal data in financial institutions. 
These, and other developments of 
privacy protection are well described 
in a paper prepared by Mr G. Tucker 
for the OECD Secretariat", 

Many of the OECD member 
countries with data-protection laws 
include some provisions for regulating 
international transfer of personal data. 
However, the nature of these pro- 
visions varies widely. 

It seems generally accepted that the 
adoption by the United Kingdom of 
its Data Protection Act 1984 was less 
the result of an acceptance by the 
Thatcher Government of the need for 
this additional form of regulation of a 
fast-developing technology, still less a 
tender concern for the human-rights 
issues involved, than an appreciation 
that, without such a law, United 
Kingdom data processing would not 
be able to participate freely in the 
European market’. 

The United Kingdom 
Government’s delay in preparing 
legislation had already led to the loss 
of contracts for data processing from 
some European countries whose laws 
required legal protection if personal 
data on subjects within their 
jurisdictions were to be transferred to 
another country (as the United King- 
dom) which did not, by law, guaran- 
tee such protection. This is one way 
by which international enforcement of 
data standards is secured, even in the 
pervasive world of transborder flows 
of personal data. 
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In some countries, TBDF are 
treated by legislation as just another 
aspect of the transfer of personal data 
so that no special requirement exists 
in relation to it. This is the approach 
taken in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. In Austria, on the other hand, 
in some circumstances the data user 
or collector must be granted a licence 
before any personal data is trans- 
mitted, although the circumstances in 
which the licence must be sought 
have recently been reduced in number. 

The law in France, Finland and 
Norway permits the free flow of inter- 
national personal data, subject to an 
overriding discretionary power of the 
relevant authority to prohibit or regu- 
late such activity. Advance notice of 
intended data flow of this kind 1s 
required to the central authority prior 
to the transfer occurring. 

By way of contrast, in Sweden and 
Iceland, the prior permission of the 
data-protection authority is generally 
required before any international 
transfer of personal data is lawful, 
where such data would fall within the 
provisions of the legislation. 

Mr Tucker comments that 
common-law countries such as Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand and the 
United States, which do not have pro- 
vision akin to that enacted in the 
United Kingdom, may already be suf- 
fering adverse consequences when 
entering into trade in data services 
where the country in which the other 
trader resides has data-protection laws 
which prohibit the transfer of per- 
sonal data to countries without equiv- 
alent protections". 

A new issue now under consider- 
ation in this connexion is the 
so-called “second generation” of data- 
protection legislation. This expression 
has been taken to apply to a new law 
in Finland and the proposed law in 
the Netherlands. Such laws favour 
notification and registration rather 
than the bureaucratic and cost- 
intensive authorisation of licensing 
systems. 

They tend to cover manual as well 
as automated systems. They tend to 
include specific sectoral rules to take 
account of particular problems of par- 
ticular data users. They reserve a 
place for self-regulation and they limit 
the enforcement role of the data com- 
mission, reserving such functions to 
administrative bodies or the courts. 

It is inevitable that more attention 
should be given to the success or 
otherwise of the operation of the 








OECD guidelines, 10 years after they 
were adopted. No more in inter- 
national than in national laws should 
it be assumed that the mere passage 
of the rules will secure the desired 
effect. There is a constant need to 
update rules such as the OECD 
guidelines. Nowhere is this more 
necessary than in the interaction of 
rules with a technology which is con- 
stantly and radically changing. 

Data processing has changed in the 
last decade from file orientation to 
data orientation. The significance of 
this change has been recognised in 
the Council of Europe: 

“The solutions envisaged in the 
1970s were valid in so far as they 
were brought to bear on the then state 
of the art, characterised by main- 
frame, stand-alone computers with 
dedicated applications capable of stor- 
ing and processing data on ‘identified 
or identifiable individuals’ on a ‘file’ 
under the authority of a ‘file control- 
ler’ identifiable at will by a ‘supervis- 
ory Authority’.”’ 

In evaluating the appropriateness of 
the OECD guidelines, a decade later, 
it is necessary to challenge some of 
the “tacit assumptions” about the 
technology, as those assumptions 
apply to the current technology. Free- 
text systems allow searchers to create 
specific information which is not ordi- 
narily accessible to the data subject 
nor even sufficiently capable of con- 
trol by a “purpose-limitation” 
requirement. 

Data bases today are frequently 
built on the assumption that they will 
be used without regard to the pur- 
poses for which they were set up and 
even the purposes for which the data 
has been stored. In this way, modern 
systems may not be apt for the appli- 
cation of the existing principle of 
transparency. Personal identifiers 
might not, as such, be used in the col- 
lection of the data. But modern search 
techniques may permit “hidden” 
information to be derived from raw 
sets of personal data. 

These and other changes in the 
technology require a constant recon- 
sideration of the principles adopted by 
the Council of the OECD. This in 
turn presents one of the additional 
sub-dilemmas of regulation of TBDF, 
both national and international. 

The languid, time-consuming, 
laborious task of deriving principles 
on TBDF by meetings of inter- 
national experts may simply not be 
adequate for the range or variety of 
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the problems presented by modern 
information technology and especially 
its international face: TBDF. Obvi- 
ously what is needed is a constant 
interaction between rule makers and 
technologists. 

Institutions of rule making need to 
have as many technologists as they 
have lawyers. Lawyers are needed 
who are informatics-literate. Technol- 
ogists are needed who are alert to the 
moral, social and legal fallout of the 
technology as it operates. 

There are many additional prob- 
lems which were not addressed in the 
OECD guidelines. They now have 
greater urgency because of the pass- 
age of years in which little has been 
done to address them. Thus, attention 
should be paid to the extent to which 
legal, as distinct from natural, persons 
have the kinds of rights which are 
expressed in the OECD principles. 

Are those principles, at base human 
rights, apt for the technological age? 
Or are they aspects of the efficient 
flow of data and thus equally appli- 
cable to legal persons (corporations, 
firms, associations, etc)? A code of 
ethics is needed in the informatics 
industry to permit fine tuning of 
matters of detail in the fair handling 
of information, particularly personal 
information. 

The implications of privatisation of 
telecommunications agencies, which 
carry so much personal data, need to 
be considered. The development of 
privatisation is today so well advanced 
in several countries that experience 
should now be available as to whether 
the loss of the post, telephone and 
telegraph monopoly has caused per- 
sonal data to haemorrhage. It would 
be surprising if there were not more 
reports if this had occurred. 


Freedom of information 

A further consideration relevant to 
TBDF is the development of 
freedom-of-information legislation 
(FOI) in many countries. Such laws 
now exist in Canada, the United 
States, Australia, New Zealand and 
several other countries of the Pacific 
rim. 

In a sense such laws must be seen 
as the administrative catch-up to the 
political developments of representa- 
tive democracy attained in many 
countries in the 19th century. The 
object of FOI is to remove bureau- 


cratic “rotten boroughs” and to pro- 
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vide for the true accountability of 
those in the public sector who make 
important decisions affecting 
individuals. 

The passage of FOI legislation, in 
different terms, with different exemp- 
tions and different machinery of 
evaluation, can give rise to legal prob- 
lems as a result of TBDF. 

Professor Jon Bing, of Oslo, has 
reported on the conviction for a 
security offence of a Norwegian social 
researcher who published certain 
findings on NATO defence arrange- 
ments which were contained in docu- 
ments access to which was restricted 
under Norwegian law. The docu- 
ments had been retrieved in Norway 
on line, pursuant to the United States 
Freedom of Information Act". 

Similar examples abound in many 
countries around the Pacific. In Aus- 
tralia, documents on defence matters 
which are not accessible in Australia 
and would not be accessible under 
Australia’s FOI law, have been 
secured without impediment from the 
United States under its FOI law. 

In Japan, a civil action was brought 
against makers and distributors of an 
antibiotic alleged to have caused a 
rare blood disease in the plaintiff. 
Before bringing the suit, the plaintiff 
requested the Japanese Health Minis- 
try to provide information disclosed to 
it at the time it licensed the use of the 
drug. The Japanese ministry refused. 
The Japanese plaintiff then obtained 
the selfsame information from the 
Food and Drug Administration of the 
United States under a request filed in 
that country pursuant to its FOI Act!!, 

The new element in this equation 
is provided by the new technology. 
What might be inaccessible, even 
Strictly secret, in one country might 
be readily accessed elsewhere, or even 
in the same country, because of the 
technology of TBDF. 

The lesson of this development is 
that new information technology is 
likely to hasten the influence of open- 
ness of administration under FOI law 
for the simple reason that once infor- 
mation has haemorrhaged, it is diffi- 
cult to recontain it. The United 
Kingdom Government discovered that 
simple fact in its world-wide endeav- 
ours to prevent the publication of the 
book by Mr Peter Wright Spycatcher, 
revealing secrets derived during his 
time working for MIS. 

Vulnerability and crime 

The issues of vulnerability caused 

by TBDF were first gathered together 
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in the Swedish Government’s report 
of 1981 on the Vulnerability of the 
Computerised Society'*. Since then 
there has been a growing appreciation 
of the dangers which are presented by 
the interdependence that flows from 
TBDF. 

For example, during the illegal 
detention of hostages in Iran, a num- 
ber of United States journals 
suggested limitation on Iranian access 
to data processed in the United States. 
In the past, assets of enemies were 
frozen. How much more leverage 
would be secured, in modern circum- 
stances, by the freezing of access to 
data vital to the domestic economy of 
an adversary? 

This issue is not entirely theoreti- 
cal. Perhaps more than any other 
country, Brazil has designed a full set 
of policies to deal with TBDF. Its 
efforts arose out of a national com- 
puter policy which aimed to create a 
national computer capability. 

Since 1972, a federal agency in 
Brazil has supervised the use and 
acquisition of computers. In 1978, 
legislation required that all 
transnational computer communi- 
cation systems should be subject to the 
approval of the agency. Putting it 
generally, the Government of Brazil 
does not allow the use of computers 
placed abroad which through 
teleinformatics would accomplish tasks 
whose solutions could be obtained in 
Brazil”, 

The fear of the spread of such 
legislation both in Brazil and else- 
where led to the coining of the catch- 
phrase of a “world data war”. It was 
one of the stimuli to the initiatives, 
including in the OECD, to break 
down the disparity of legal rules and 
to promote TBDF by the 
commonality of those rules and by the 
adoption of a principle of general free 
flow of data. 

That principle was in turn 
reinforced in April 1985 by the adop- 
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tion by the OECD of the Declaration 
on Transborder Data Flows. With due 
regard to national laws, this declar- 
ation enshrined the intention of mem- 
ber countries to promote access to 
data and information-related services 
and to avoid the creation of 
unjustified barriers to TBDF. 

More complicated is the question of 
informatics crime. This is, in a sense, 
one aspect of the greater vulnerability 
of the “wired society”. Such a society, 
including the international intercon- 
nected community, is more suscep- 
tible to damaging antisocial conduct 
because of computer terrorism and 
computer crime. 

There is an acute need to adjust the 
definition of crime and to develop 
agencies for dealing with it when con- 
fronted with the problem of crime in 
TBDF. This need arises from the fact 
that crime is typically strictly defined. 

Many of the old definitions simply 
do not fit the new problems. Thus 
“theft” at common law involved 
taking away the goods or articles of 
another, whereas with data theft it is 
the information which may be taken 
and not the hardware or software". 

The result of the realisation of this 
fact has led to amendments of local 
criminal law in order to embrace anti- 
social conduct which would otherwise 
slip outside the current definition of 
crimes’. A vivid, recent illustration of 
the problem was presented in a 
decision of the English House of 
Lords handed down on April 21, 1988. 

The case involved the Queen v Gold 
and Schifreen. By means of a dis- 
honest trick, the defendants gained 
unauthorised access into and used a 
computer network by entering a num- 
ber and password on a keyboard. This 
caused electronic impulses to affect a 
part of the computer known as the 
user segment. 

This cleared itself on the number 
and password being checked automati- 
cally by the computer. The overall 
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time involved was momentary. The 
defendants were what is now known 
as “hackers”. They were ultimately 

indicted on counts of forgery. 

At the close of the case for the 
prosecution, their lawyers submitted 
that there was no case to answer in 
law. This submission was rejected and 
the defendants were convicted. On 
appeal to the Court of Appeal, the 
appeal was allowed. The defendants 
were discharged. The prosecutor 
appealed to the House of Lords. But 
the Lords dismissed the appeal. 

They held that the process whereby 
the number and password were held 
momentarily in the control area of a 
computer for verification before being 
irretrievably expunged was not a pro- 
cess to which the words “recorded or 
stored” in the legislation under which 
the defendants were charged applied. 

The Lords held that those words 
connoted the preservation of infor- 
mation for an appreciable time with 
the object of subsequent retrieval. 
Accordingly, they held that the 
defendants had not breached the strict 
terms of the Act. They fell outside its 
prohibitions. 

In this way the hackers were able to 
escape liability under English law. 
The case illustrates the traditional 
precision with which criminal law is 
framed and interpreted (because it 
concerns the liberty and reputation of 
the citizen). 

It also shows that, even when an 
attempt has been made to enact legis- 
lation to catch computer crime, the 
attempt may fail on technical grounds 
—~ partly because of an inadequate 
understanding by the drafters of the 
technology or simply because the 
technology has overtaken the draft 
which was formerly adequate’. 

A committee of the OECD has for 
some time been looking at aspects of 
computer crime. The potential of 
computer-related crime is now well 
recognised, particularly in the fields of 
stealing data, illegally transferring 
funds, forging data, infringing security 
measures, etc. — all of which can be 
truly transnational. 

Other international bodies are also 
looking at aspects of computer crime 
as it concerns TBDF. For example, 
the Council of Europe is preparing to 
issue specific guidelines on the subject 
to influence the law-making of mem- 
ber countries. 

Obviously, international safeguards 
will be more effective if security 
measures are based on clearly defined 
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and internationally accepted prin- 
ciples. But even this will be inad- 
equate unless there are 
well-established procedures and cri- 
teria for measuring the security of 
computer systems, detecting invasions 
and misuse, investigating offenders 
and ultimately bringing them to book 
in courts which have jurisdiction to 
deal with them. 

Conflicts of laws: 

The sudden development of the 
new information technology has also 
presented difficult questions concern- 
ing the application of domestic laws. 
These questions transcend the particu- 
lar problem of information crime. 

If an electronic message is gener- 
ated in country A, switched in 
countries B and C, transits countries 
E, F, G and H, is processed in I and 
J, stored in country K and involves 
entities residing in and operating in 
other countries, whose law applies to 
it? 

What law applies to data processing 
carried out by a computer on an orbit- 
ing satellite? These are some of the 
problems which were called to atten- 
tion nearly a decade ago by Mr 
William L. Fishman”. 

His call coincided with the appeal 
in the OECD guidelines on TBDF 
that member countries “should work 
towards the development of principles, 
domestic and international, to govern 
the applicable law in the case of 
transborder flows of personal data”. 
Since that well-meaning but some- 
what ineffectual plea was voiced, 
nothing much has happened to clarify 
the statement of applicable private 
international law principles as they 
concern TBDF. 

The Hague Conference on Private 
International Law specialises in study- 
ing conflict-of-law problems. It has 29 
member countries, including the 
United States, Canada, Japan and 
Australia. But Hague conventions 
typically apply to international sales of 
goods. So far, they have not been con- 
cerned with ephemeral electronic sig- 
nals provided by informatics. 

To some extent the solution to the 
problem of private international law 
presents itself in different jurisdictions 
by the terms of the local legislation. 
To some extent, the problem is solved 
by the closed “club” of users of some 
of the most important TBDF systems. 

Thus, for example, the inter- 
national SWIFT interbank transaction 
network has developed its own special 
conditions governing its network. It 
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has hardware and software tailored for 
a club. But as TBDF increases and 
diversifies beyond the narrow confines 
of such a “club”, complex questions of 
applicable law and also of liability 
arise which demand answers. At the 
moment, the technology here is devel- 
oping in a “regulatory vacuum”. 


Intellectual-property law 

Traditionally, intellectual-property 
law developed around protections 
which were attached to the medium 
rather than the content of valuable 
information. It was not possible to 
patent or copyright an abstract idea. 
Patents attached to “inventions”. 
Copyright attached to an original 
“work”. 

The law of confidence and the law 
of defamation attached their conse- 
quences typically to the act of unwar- 
ranted communication or publication 
rather than to the information itself. 
The problem posed by the infor- 
mation technology is that data (and 
therefore information) have now 
become liberated from the physical 
objects representing the data. 

Thus it has become possible, 
technologically, to read the text of a 
book without purchasing the book or 
even copying the text. Information 
technology has, in this way, made 
information, as such, a valuable 
commodity. 

Because intellectual-property law 
has traditionally attached itself to 
physical objects, the information has, 
in the past, been regulated only 
indirectly. The question now posed is 
whether this is still an apt means for 
achieving an appropriate social bal- 
ance between inventors and users of 
information-based systems, in the age 
of TBDF. 

The added difficulty is provided by 
the fact that information produced in 
one country may be reproduced in 
ephemeral form in another. There- 
fore, unless arrangements can be 
made, recompense to the original 
author may be entirely avoided. 

A recognition of this problem led to 
the establishment of committees in 
UNESCO and in the World Intellec- 
tual Property Organisation (WIPO). 
The OECD has also taken initiatives 
to examine, in quite a novel way, the 
issues of intellectual-property law pre- 
sented by informatics and TBDF. 
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In a recent paper for a high-level 
meeting of the OECD Committee for 
Information, Computer and Com- 
munications Policy, the secretariat 
raised commendably radical questions 
about the possible failure of legal 
minds to catch up with the enormous 
potential of informatics and TBDF for 
the massive flow of data that comes in 
the train of the new technology. 

Until now, domestic regulators have 
moved with a degree of speed to plug 
the holes in the dykes presented when 
current copyright laws are held not to 
cover software'®. But should this be 
so? Should there be a more radical 
approach to the law on intellectual- 
property-right protection because of 
the radical difference between the old 
media and the new technology of 
informatics? 

The OECD paper raised the ques- 
tion of how far present legal 
approaches in systems for the protec- 
tion of intellectual and industrial 
property “may be throwing up serious 
obstacles to the dissemination of infor- 
mation or to international trade in 
information, computer and communi- 
cation services”, 

The answer to that question, the 
paper declared, would “determine 
how far concerted intergovernmental 
action should be sought and what 
form it should take, to clear up any 
problems in that case, to define what 
Stages could be contemplated on the 
way to more explicit rules for liability 
in the [informatics] technologies”!’. 

The danger of a mere review, the 
stretching of copyright legislation and 
its adaptation to the new technology is 
that the “mind-lock” of the old 
approaches may be imposed, with 
great inefficiency and even economic 
injustice, upon the liberating oper- 
ation of the new technology. 

The information-rich countries, and 
those with high investment in the 
production and extension of infor- 
mation technology, will reasonably 
require a just recompense from the 
information-poor countries which seek 
ready access, by TBDF, to such infor- 
mation. The balance between these 
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two competing forces is yet to be 
struck. 

But it seems likely to me that the 
technology itself, together with the 
current domestic and international 
mood of deregulation, may promote a 
breakdown in orthodox approaches to 
intellectual-property law. It may lead 
to a demand for something fundamen- 
tally different in the adjustment 
between the information “haves” and 
“have-nots”. 


Conclusions 


There are many other issues to be 
addressed in considering the impact of 
TBDF on the law. Some of the other 
issues were reviewed by me in a paper 
for the OECD in 1982”. Others have 
been reviewed in an important paper 
by Dr Peter Robinson”. Still more 
appear in the burgeoning material 
now being written on this important 
topic”. 

The importance of the legal “fall- 
out” of TBDF is obvious. The law 
can be a facilitator. But it can also be 
an impediment to efficiency. And 
efficiency is not everything. 

There are other values — such as 
human rights, democratic govern- 
ment, a peaceful and law-abiding 
society and world, protection from 
wrongdoing, just security for secrets, 
including legitimate business secrets, 
etc. These interests need to be pro- 
tected and upheld. 

Technology does not exist for its 
own sake. It exists to enhance the 
environment of humanity and the 
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happiness and the fullness of life, in 
that environment, of the life of the 
individual. 

We stand on the brink of the Cen- 
tury of the Pacific. We have entered 
the age of mature technology. Bring- 
ing these two dynamic forces, with 
much potential for the benefit of 
humanity, together in harmony is the 
challenge. That the challenge is enor- 
mous is demonstrated by this paper. 

The problems of the interaction of 
a fast-moving universal technology 
and slow-moving and heterodox legal 
systems have been demonstrated. The 
basic problem is the lack of a meeting 
place and of institutions to develop, 
guide and stimulate international, 
effective and compatible laws on the 
most pervasive technology operating 
in the world today. 

My hope as I approach PACIT 88 
is that this institutional vacuum, once 
again called to notice, will be recog- 
nised and tackled. The key is there in 
the proposal of Mr Nakasone. Japan, 
approaching the apogee of its domi- 
nance of informatics, is uniquely well 
placed to take helpful initiatives 
which will benefit the Pacific rim — 
and the world. With great industrial 
and commercial power go great inter- 
national responsibilities and obligations. 

For the sake of the orderly develop- 
ment of TBDF, the economic 
advancement of humanity and the 
preservation of important values in all 
or our societies, I hope that the insti- 
tutional vacuum will at last be per- 
ceived and steps taken to fill it. 
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UN’s achievements in 
human rights 


Statement covering human- 
rights items presented by the 
Second Secretary at the 
Australian Mission to the 
United Nations, New York, Mr 
David Stuart, for the 
Australian delegation to the 
Third Committee of the United 
Nations on November 14. 





he Australian delegation would 
like to thank the Under- 
Secretary-General for Human Rights, 
Mr Martenson, for his introductory 
comments to this cluster of items. 

The two international covenants 
and other standard-setting exercises in 
the human-rights field over the last 
40 years, and continuing today, rep- 
resent one of the United Nations’ 
most remarkable achievements. 
Through this process, the United 
Nations has been an engine for the 
progress achieved in developing uni- 
versal human-rights standards. 

The two covenants, adopted in 
1966, embody in a more specific and 
obligatory form the principles enunci- 
ated 40 years ago in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Hence 
they are central to the universal 
human-rights infrastructure. We are 
privileged to have active in this com- 
mittee or otherwise involved in this 
session a few distinguished delegates 
who participated in and made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the adoption 
of both instruments. 

Australia urges those States which 
have not yet ratified or acceded to the 
International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights and the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights to consider doing so 
as a matter of priority. Two-fifths of 
the member states of the United 
Nations Organisation have yet to 
accede. To be fully effective in pro- 
viding universal protection of human- 
rights standards the accession of all 
countries is a critical goal. 

Increasingly, governments feel 
themselves to be accountable for their 
record in promoting and protecting 
the rights of their individual citizens. 
A major factor in strengthening inter- 
national accountability has been the 
process of monitoring individual 
States’ human-rights performance 














through examination of periodic 
reports under the respective treaty 
provisions. The examination in a non- 
confrontational way of countries’ 
reports has helped to encourage con- 
structive dialogue and to foster a more 
open, less defensive attitude to inter- 
national consideration of human- 
rights issues. While difficult to 
measure, the reporting process has, 
we believe, enhanced the protection 
available at the national level of 
human-rights standards. 

It is because we value the monitor- 
ing machinery established under the 
covenants and other treaties that we 
remain concerned at the problems 
currently faced by the treaty bodies. 
The extent of the backlog of reports 
and the growing number of overdue 
reports, in particular overdue initial 
reports, were discussed at length by 
the meeting of chairpersons of the 
Human Rights Treaty bodies in 
Geneva last month. We have read 
their report with great interest and 
thank Mr Martenson for making it 
available to us. 

We are hopeful the conclusions and 
recommendations that emerged from 
the Geneva meeting of chairpersons 
will stimulate and help to focus 
debate on more effective reporting 
systems and further measures to 
improve the effectiveness of the vari- 
ous human-rights treaty monitoring 
bodies. 

With the delegation of Italy, the 
Australian delegation has played a 
leading role in initiating resolutions in 
recent sessions encouraging practical 
measures to alleviate the burden faced 
both by States party to the present 
covenant in preparing reports and by 
the treaty bodies in dealing with the 
reports. The reform effort already 
promises to produce results. We wel- 
come in particular measures taken by 
the Committees on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights and the Elimin- 
ation of All Forms of Racial Discrimi- 
nation to extend the period for 
submission of reports of States party 
subsequent to their initial reports. 
Similarly we welcome efforts to pro- 
vide States with guidance in preparing 
reports. There would be value in sim- 
plifying and consolidating the 
guidelines issued by the respective 
treaty bodies. We also applaud efforts 
by the Committees of Experts to 
streamline and otherwise improve 
their methods of work. Parties to the 
covenants can help themselves and 
the treaty bodies by concentrating on 
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presenting succinct and focused 
reports. Continued efforts to provide 
training for the national officials 
tasked to prepare the reports will help 
in this respect. 

Let me turn to the proposed Sec- 
ond Optional Protocol to the Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights. Article 6 of the 
covenant guarantees the right to life, 
and in its various paragraphs imposes 
several conditions on execution of the 
death penalty. Paragraph 6 merits 
quoting in full: 

“Nothing in this article shall be 
invoked to delay or to prevent the 
abolition of capital punishment by any 
State party to the present covenant.” 


An increasing number of States 
have, either in law or in practice, 
abolished capital punishment — in 
fact some 80 countries to date, if we 
combine those States that have 
outlawed the death penalty with those 
which retain it only for wartime 
offences and those which have not 
carried out any executions for at least 
10 years. The option of abolition is, 
moreover, the subject of considerable 
current debate in many more 
countries. Australia completely abol- 
ished the death penalty in 1985. 


The Australian Government 
believes that preparation and intro- 
duction of the proposed Second 
Optional Protocol deserves serious and 
urgent consideration. For the Aus- 
tralian Government, capital punish- 
ment is an unjustifiable violation of 
the individual’s right to life and a 
cruel and inhumane punishment. We 
recognise that some others feel 
differently, and with equal conviction. 
Cultural, religious, social and political 
conditions and experience affect the 
views held in different countries on 
this issue. On such a matter, 
diametrically opposed views can be 
held by those whose moral integrity 
cannot be called into question. 


But there is an important point to 
be made. We are talking about elabor- 
ation of an optional protocol which 
would allow States which chose to do 
so to put their commitment to the 
abolition of the death penalty on the 
international record by formal adher- 
ence to a binding international instru- 
ment. Those States not wishing to 
abolish the death penalty would obvi- 
ously not choose to make any such 
commitment. There is, however, a 
very large difference between not 
choosing to make such a commitment 
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and preventing others from accepting 
that commitment. 

Consequently, we welcome the 
decision of the Sub-commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities to refer the 
Special Rapporteur’s Report on elab- 
oration of a Second Optional Protocol 
to the 45th session of the Commission 
on Human Rights and we urge the 
commission to begin substantive con- 
sideration of the protocol. The text 
contained in the report is comprehen- 
sive and balanced and, in our view, 
represents a valuable basis for the 
commiussion’s consideration of this 
matter. 

We wish to have the Australian 
Government's support for consider- 
ation by CHR at its next session of 
the proposed Optional Protocol as 
contained in Document E/CN4/Sub2/ 
1987/20 clearly stated in the official 
record. We have included the Special 
Rapporteur’s draft protocol as part of 
the Australian statement today. 


Draft Second Optional Protocol to the 
International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights aiming at the abolition 
of the death penalty, prepared by the 
Special Rapporteur 


The States party to the present proto- 

col — 

Believing that abolition of the death 
penalty contributes to enhancement 
of human dignity and progressive 
development of human rights, 

Recalling Article 3 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted on December 10, 1948, 
and Article 6 of the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights adopted on December 16, 
1966, 

Noting that Article 6 of the Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil and Pol- 
itical Rights refers to abolition of 
the death penalty in terms which 
strongly suggest that abolition is 
desirable, 

Convinced that all measures of abol- 
ition of the death penalty should be 
considered as progress in the enjoy- 
ment of the right to life, 

Desirous to undertake hereby an 
international commitment to abol- 
ish the death penalty — 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article 1 

1. No-one within the jurisdiction of 
a State party to the present Optional 
Protocol shall be executed. 
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2. Each State party shall take all 
necessary measures to abolish the 
death penalty within its jurisdiction. 


Article 2 

1. No reservation is admissible to 
the present protocol except for a res- 
ervation made at the time of ratifi- 
cation or accession which provides for 
the application of the death penalty in 
time of war pursuant to a conviction 
for a most serious crime of a military 
nature committed during wartime. 

2. The State party making such a 
reservation will at the time of ratifi- 
cation or accession communicate to 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations the relevant provisions of its 
national legislation applicable during 
wartime. 


3. The State party having made 
such a reservation will notify the 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations of any beginning or ending of 
a state of war applicable to its territory. 


Article 3 

The States party to the present Pro- 
tocol shall include in the reports they 
submit to the Human Rights Com- 
mittee in accordance with Article 40 
of the covenant information on the 
measures they have adopted to give 
effect to the present protocol. 


Article 4 

With respect to the States party to 
the ovenant which have made a dec- 
laration under Article 41, the com- 
petence of the Human Rights 
Committee to receive and consider 
communications that a State party 
claims that another State party is not 
fulfilling its obligations shall extend to 
the provisions of the present protocol, 
unless the State party concerned has 
made a statement to the contrary at 
the moment of ratification or accession. 


Article 5 

With respect to the States party to 
the (First) Optional Protocol to the 
International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights adopted on December 
16, 1966, the competence of the 
Human Rights Committee to receive 
and consider communications from 
individuals subject to its jurisdiction 
shall extend to the provisions of the 
present protocol, unless the State 
party concerned has made a statement 
to the contrary at the moment of rati- 
fication or accession. 





Article 6 

1. The provisions of the present 
protocol shall apply as additional pro- 
visions to the covenant. 

2. Without prejudice to the possi- 
bility of a reservation under Article 2 
of the present protocol, the right 
guaranteed in Article 1, Paragraph 1, 
of the present protocol shall not be 
subject to any derogation under 
Article 4 of the covenant. 


Article 7 

1. The present protocol is open for 
signature by any State which has 
signed the covenant. 

2. The present protocol is subject to 
ratification by any State which has 
ratified the covenant or acceded to it. 
Instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 

3. The present protocol shall be 
open to accession by any State which 
has ratified the covenant or acceded 
to it. 

4. Accession shall be effected by the 
deposit of an instrument of accession 
with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

5. The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations shall inform all States 
which have signed the present proto- 
col or acceded to it of the deposit of 
each instrument of ratification of 
accession. 


Article 8 

1. The present protocol shall enter 
into force three months after the date 
of the deposit with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations of the 
10th instrument of ratification or 
accession. 

2. For each State ratifying the pre- 
sent protocol or acceding to it after 
the deposit of the 10th instrument of 
ratification or accession, the present 
protocol shall enter into force three 
months after the date of the deposit of 
its own instrument of ratification or 
accession. 


Article 9 

The provisions of the present proto- 
col shall extend to all parts of federal 
States without any limitations or 
exceptions. 


Article 10 

The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations shall inform all States 
referred to in Article 48, Paragraph 1, 
of the covenant of the following 
particulars: 








(a) Reservations, communications 
and notifications under Article 2 of 
the present protocol; 

(b) Statements made under its 
Article 4 or 5; 

(c) Signatures, ratifications and 
accessions under its Article 7; 

(d) The date of the entry into force 
of the present protocol under its 
Article 8. 


Article 11 

1. The present protocol, of which 
the Arabic, Chinese, English, French, 
Russian and Spanish texts are equally 
authentic, shall be deposited in the 
archives of the United Nations. 

2. The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations shall transmit certified 
copies of the present protocol to all 
States referred to in Article 48 of the 
covenant. 


Australia has long held the view 
that promotion of economic, social 
and cultural rights is a significant 
matter of concern for the United 
Nations. Indeed, we regard these 
rights and the civil and political rights 
embodied in the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights as of equal importance and do 
not accept arguments that the attain- 
ment of one set of rights should be set 
aside until progress is made in pro- 
moting others. 

We were impressed by the argu- 
ments put by Justice P. N. Bhagwati, 
former Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of India, at the meeting on 
October 27, 1988, on ratification of 
international human-rights instru- 
ments. With regard to the progressive 
fulfilment of economic, social and 
cultural rights, he stated that: “The 
acceptance — the deliberate and con- 
scious acceptance of the objectives and 
goals symbolised by the social and 
economic rights — would go a long 
way towards directing a sustained 
effort for their realisation.” 

Justice Bhagwati’s argument seems 
to correspond closely to the idea 
expressed in resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Committee of 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
that ECOSOC should encourage 
States party to develop “benchmarks” 
or targets against which they could 
measure their progress towards the 
attainment of the various rights 
embodied in the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights. 

Justice Bhagwati continued by 








rebutting the argument that civil and 
political rights are a “luxury” which 
countries can only fully afford after 
they have achieved economic develop- 
ment. His words are again enlighten- 
ing: “. . . history has shown that such 
a trade-off (between political and civil 
rights and economic development) has 
produced neither development nor the 
realisation of human rights. Those 
whose civil liberties are suppressed 
cannot participate in the process of 
development.” 

My delegation has been encouraged 
by the committee’s positive approach 
at its first two sessions, in particular 
by its efforts to ensure that its work is 
as effective and relevant as possible. 
The flow of information between 
monitoring bodies and with the wider 
UN system is important for all treaty 
bodies but especially to the Com- 
mittee on Economic, Social and Cul- 
tural Rights. Consequently we 
strongly encourage efforts to 
strengthen mutually useful coordi- 
nation between the committee and 
UN developmental agencies and the 
major specialised agencies. 

My delegation is impressed by the 
work of several of the Special 
Rapporteurs on thematic issues and 
see considerable potential in develop- 
ing this area of UN activity. In areas 
such as torture and religious intoler- 
ance, the appointed Rapporteurs have 
taken an objective, independent and 
non-accusatory approach, based on 
establishing the facts rather than pol- 
emical confrontation. We support the 
attempts by the Special Rapporteur 
for Religious Intolerance to focus on 
remedial measures to counter the inci- 
dents around the world that are 
incompatible with the Declaration on 
Elimination of All Forms of Intoler- 
ance and of Discrimination based on 
Religion or Belief. 

Similarly, we appreciate Professor 
Kooijman’s practical efforts to address 
the welfare of victims of torture. We 
also support his emphasis on preven- 
tive measures, on eliminating the root 
of causes of torture and on the inter- 
relationship of torture and other 
human-rights abuses, notably the 
practice of incommunicado detention. 

As a multicultural nation whose 
citizens profess a variety of different 
religions and other beliefs, the ques- 
tion of religious intolerance is an 
important issue for Australia. We 
therefore support efforts to enhance 
the promotional and public- 
information activities of the UN in 
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matters relating to freedom of religion 
or belief and urge Governments to 
complement these activities by appro- 
priate national efforts. We also 
encourage the sub-commission’s 
in-depth consideration of the issue, 
which is both a complex and sensitive 
one deserving comprehensive attention. 

Australia has been an active partici- 
pant in the Working Group of the 
Commission on Human Rights which 
is drafting an International Covenant 
on the Rights of the Child. It is near- 
ing completion of its mandate and 
again we urge an early conclusion of 
the text. In doing so, we do not pro- 
pose that the international community 
accept a text that is internally incon- 
sistent or that derogates from existing 
rights. Australia proposed at the last 
session of the working group that the 
secretariat prepare a “technical 
review” of the first draft to ensure 
that it satisfied the highest standard- 
setting criteria. 

While we appreciate the efforts of 
the secretariat in this exercise, we are 
somewhat disappointed that the tech- 
nical review does not seem to have 
gone beyond a compilation of 
responses to the text by interested par- 
ties. We believe it would be more 
helpful if such technical reviews 
identified internal inconsistencies, 
including of terminology as well as 
substantive issues, suggested appropri- 
ate organisation of the text and 
importantly, identified where the pro- 
visions overlap with or derogate from 
standards in other instruments. 

We are also disappointed that, with 
the increasing concern being 
expressed at the burden of additional 
reporting responsibilities on States 
party as well as on the UN’s monitor- 
ing procedures, more serious attention 
has not been given to realistic 
implementation machinery for the 
proposed convention. None the less, 
we support the efforts of the working 
group and its chairperson to finalise 
this important exercise in inter- 
national standard-setting. 

We have in previous statements 
expressed regret that proposals under 
the item on science and technology 
and its implications for respect for 
human rights have been unduly 
politicised to the detriment of import- 
ant human-rights concerns. However, 
the recent session of the sub- 
commission gave more serious atten- 
tion to the issue, and in particular 
adopted the draft body of principles 
and guarantees for the protection of 
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mentally ill persons and for the the serious attention of Governments. the first time in mid-1988. It is a mat- 
improvement of mental-health care Prevention of torture is one of the ter of concern that financial consider- 
which will be considered in turn by most important goals of the UN’s ations necessitated such a short first 
CHR. human-rights program. Several meeting of the committee. Legislation 
We trust that the commission at its instrumentalities have been estab- for Australian ratification of the Tor- 
coming session will give the draft lished by the UN to respond to this ture Convention should complete its 
principles the comprehensive con- most heinous practice, which tragi- passage through our national Parlia- 
sideration they deserve. The sub- cally continues to be widely per- ment in the near future. 
commission also referred the final petrated, including by new, We wish to reiterate our strong sup- 
study of its Rapporteur, Mr Joinet, on sophisticated techniques. We now port for the Voluntary Fund for Tor- 
guidelines concerning the use of have in place the Convention Against ture Victims, in particular its focus on 
computerised personal files to CHR Torture and Other Cruel, Unusual or addressing the psychological counsel- 
with a view to encouraging member Degrading Treatment or Punishment ling needs of torture victims and their 
States to adopt regulations based on and its supervisory mechanism, the families. Australia made a further 
the guidelines. These guidelines merit Committee Against Torture, met for contribution to the fund this year. 


Mr Liu Fiang, the Chinese Vice-Minister for 
Agriculture, speaking at the Australia- 
China Agricultural Commission talks in 
Canberra in November. 
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Looking towards the 
“Pacific century” 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, to the joint 
conference of the Australian 
Institute of International 
Affairs and the Asia Society, 
in Canberra, on November 14. 


any standards, this bicenten- 
ial year has been an extraordi- 
narily intense and constructive period 
in the conduct of Australia’s inter- 
national relations. 

The fact that Australia this year 
celebrates the 200th anniversary of 
European settlement has placed us, 
perhaps as never before, under the 
world’s microscope. 

By the end of this year, the leaders 
of more than 30 countries will have 
accepted our invitations to join us in 
celebrating our bicentenary. 

They have come from countries 
with which we have unique historical 
links, the United Kingdom and Ire- 
land; countries which have been mass- 
ive sources of immigration to this 
country over the years, such as Italy, 
Greece and the Netherlands; the 
European dynamo, West Germany; 
countries which have been major par- 
ticipants in the economic dynamism 
of our immediate Asian region, such 
as Japan and the Republic of Korea; 
and our many neighbours in the 
Pacific from the Federated States of 
Micronesia in the north to New Zea- 
land in the south. 

This week I am very much looking 
forward to talking to the Prime Minis- 
ter of Singapore, Lee Kuan Yew, and 
the Premier of the People’s Republic 
of China, Li Peng. Next week the 
President of Greece, Mr Sartzetakis, 
will be in Canberra. 

As Prime Minister, I have had the 
privilege of playing host to these visi- 
tors, and I can assure you it has been 
an exhilarating and valuable 
experience. 

The fact that so many of our 
friends committed so much time and 
energy to these visits, and the gener- 
osity of their involvement in such 
memorable bicentennial events as 
Expo and the Parade of Tall Ships, all 
attest to the generally high regard 
with which Australia is held around 
the world. 











Indeed many of the visits opened 
new chapters in our relationships. 
This point was made to me specifi- 
cally by the British Prime Minister, 
Mrs Thatcher, the Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Chan- 
cellor Kohl, the Prime Minister of 
Japan, Mr Takeshita, and President 
Roh of the Republic of Korea. 

In many specific ways, the visits 
opened the way to projects which will 
be of lasting benefit in Australia and 
further afield. To give but one 
example, academic institutions in 
Korea and Australia, including the 
Australian National University here in 
Canberra, are now developing a pro- 
posal for joint research projects focus- 
ing on Australian-Korean economic 
relations and our common interests in 
Pacific and global trade and economic 
policy in the 1990s. 

My discussions with visiting Heads 
of State and Heads of Government 
this year presented me with the great 
opportunity to present Australia’s pos- 
ition on major international and bilat- 
eral issues, and to be briefed on 
current world thinking on these issues. 

As a result of these discussions, 
Australia’s concerns on crucial global, 
regional and bilateral issues — such 
as the future of the multilateral 
trading system, the prospects for 
further controls on the nuclear 
arsenals, the prospects for the world 
economy — as well as a host of more 
specific issues, are both better 
informed and more widely understood 
than they were in January. 

As well as these direct foreign- 
policy opportunities, the bicentennial 
also provided Australians with a valu- 
able refresher course about our place 
in the world. 

The bicentennial reminded us of 
two fundamental truths: that our his- 
torical links have given us great reser- 
voirs of strength, most notably in the 
inheritance of the institutions of 
democratic government and the rule 
of law; and at the same time our geo- 
graphic and economic imperatives 
link us inextricably with the most 
economically dynamic region of the 
world, the Pacific rim. 

The practical implications of our 
extensive exposure to the world this 
year are obvious. They have served to 
reinforce my Government’s determi- 
nation that the days of Australia’s 
inward-looking protectionist, some- 
what xenophobic and un-self-reliant 
world posture are past. 

In economic policy making, we are 
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determined that our future lies with 
free and open competition, through 
multilateral trade, unfettered invest- 
ment and especially through 
enmeshment with Asia and the 
Pacific. In our domestic industrial 
relations, we are determined that our 
sometimes self-defeating confrontation 
of the past is replaced permanently by 
our richer and more productive coop- 
erative effort, which is already making 
us a more formidable economic force. 
In defence policy, we are building, 
within our alliance relationships, 
greater capacity for self-reliance. In 
our immigration policies, we are 
determined that the old White Aus- 
tralia policy remains dead and buried, 
and that selection procedures remain 
utterly free of discrimination on the 
basis of race. 

Let me say too that I certainly don’t 
regard the job of building inter- 
national friendships as one only for 
Governments to perform. 

Australians have been proud hosts 
to unprecedented numbers of tourists, 
business people, academics, students, 
and other visitors. I am confident our 
guests haven’t gone home disap- 
pointed with what they have seen. It 
is such people-to-people contacts that 
form the building blocks of a success- 
ful foreign policy, and the positive 
growth at that individual level this 
year has underpinned the strengthen- 
ing of Government-to-Government 
relations. 

For all these reasons, then, I con- 
gratulate the organisers of this confer- 
ence on “Threshold Issues for Asia” 
for the timely way in which they have 
brought together a very wide range of 
specialists to probe themes of central 
concern to Australia and to our Asian 
region, 

I feel among close friends, as I have 
in the past spoken before both the 
Australian Institute of International 
Affairs and the Asia Society. 

I am particularly pleased to note 
the role played in organising this con- 
ference by CRA, an Australian com- 
pany which has been at the forefront 
of Australian business involvement in 
Asia since the 1960s. 

The challenge facing participants at 
this conference is to identify the 
major changes taking place in the 
region and their effect on future 
directions. 

When I addressed the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs in 
August 1983 — only a few months 
after coming into Government — I 
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said that “Australia’s destiny is 
irretrievably associated with our 
region”. I said then that we were 
aiming to fashion a range of relevant 
policies in a way best calculated to 
achieve a fruitful and constructive 
relationship with the countries of this 
region. 

No-one could dispute that we have 
done much to achieve that goal. 

Our region contains the world’s 
most populous nation, an economic 
superpower, and several newly indus- 
trialising economies. It is a region of 
cultural diversity, of growing strategic 
importance, and of unquestionably the 
fastest economic growth in the world. 

It’s become commonplace to predict 
that we are entering the “Pacific 
Century”. 

Based on economic growth rates of 
recent years which have seen a num- 
ber of western Pacific countries grow 
up to two and three times faster than 
the average for OECD countries, it is 
a sound prediction. 

Certainly, Australia increasingly 
recognises that our future prospects 
depend on our ability to enmesh our- 
selves successfully in the opportunities 
and changes that are taking place 
within the region. 

In the early 50s less than 20 per 
cent of our exports were to the 
countries of the Western Pacific. 
Today 54 per cent of Australia’s 
exports go to the Western Pacific, 
which in turn provides 41 per cent of 
our imports. 

But I believe very strongly that the 
“Pacific Century” prediction will not 
be automatically self-fulfilling. 

As I said in the Singapore Lecture 
which I was invited to deliver last 
year, fulfilling those expectations will 
require hard work and a clear under- 
standing of our challenges as well as 
our potential. 

The Asia-Pacific region has been 
increasingly characterised by those 
powerful and mutually reinforcing 
attributes: political stability and rising 
living standards. 

Economic development helps con- 
tribute to improvements in standards 
of living, the strengthening of 
national political institutions and thus 
regional stability. And, in turn, a 
stable political environment provides 
an essential underpinning of econ- 
omic growth. Both these trends must 
be maintained and enhanced if we are 
indeed to enter a “Pacific Century”. 

Our ability as a region to address 
openly and constructively issues of rel- 
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evance to us, even in areas where dif- 
ferences exist, will be a significant 
determinant of our regional prosperity 
— as will our ability to maintain the 
outward-looking and adaptable poli- 
cies which have been the source of 
the region’s economic success so far. 

In short, we have to anticipate 
change and we need to have the flexi- 
bility to adapt if we are to reap the 
benefit from change. 


With the creation of the 
US-Canadian Free Trade Agreement 
and the initiatives towards a single 
European market in 1992, we may be 
seeing the emergence of blocs which 
could have long-term effects on the 
multilateral trading system. 

Australia’s position on trading blocs 
is clear and unequivocal: we are com- 
mitted to the preservation and 
enhancement of multilateral trade as 
by far the best means of contributing 
to economic growth and stability for 
all countries. 

Regional cooperation must be a 
positive initiative, one which comp- 
lements and reinforces multilateral 
efforts to liberalise international trade, 
and which thus contributes to econ- 
omic growth and stability for all 
countries. 


It would be sad and quite possibly 
counter-productive if enhanced coop- 
eration in our part of the world was 
seen to result solely as a reaction to 
the increased regionalism evident else- 
where in the world. 

In this very important context, Aus- 
tralia is involved in two recently com- 
missioned studies which will have a 
direct bearing on Australia’s approach 
to regional economic cooperation. 
During Mr Takeshita’s visit to Aus- 
tralia in July we agreed that officials 
from our two countries would study 
the implications for our region, and in 
particular Australia and Japan, of the 
international trend towards the forma- 
tion of trading blocs. 


I have recently also commissioned a 
report from Dr Ross Garnaut, 
Australia’s former Ambassador to 
China, on implications for Australia 
of recent and prospective economic 
growth and structural change in East 
Asia. Dr Garnaut’s report will provide 
advice on Australian Government 
responses to these developments 
which will increase the potential ben- 
efits for Australia and minimise the 
costs of adjusting to changes. 


The past year has seen some signs 
which give rise to increased, albeit 
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still guarded, optimism about political 
trends in our region. 

Perhaps nowhere is this more true 
than in the significant developments 
taking place in the Soviet Union. 

Almost exactly a year ago, in my 
1987 Singapore Lecture, I said that 
Australia “would welcome a construc- 
tive involvement by the USSR in pol- 
itical and economic developments in 
the Asia-Pacific Region”. That com- 
ment was criticised in some predict- 
able and unenlightened quarters in 
Australia, but I stand firmly by it. 

We must not be naive. But the fact 
remains that Soviet policy, as it is 
emerging, gives us reason to hope for 
a more constructive involvement than 
we had experienced until now. 

Soviet policy towards Asia has been 
reinvigorated under Gorbachev. His 
major speeches in Vladivostok in 1986 
and Krasnoyarsk in September reflect 
the greater priority attached to the 
Asia-Pacific region by the Soviet 
Union under his leadership. 

I have said to many of the leaders 
with whom I have spoken this year, 
that Australia will judge the Soviet 
Union by its actions rather than its 
words. That remains so. 

Consistent with that belief, we have 
given careful consideration to the 
Krasnoyarsk speech. We welcome its 
positive tone in calling for expanded 
Soviet ties with regional states, 
especially China, its acknowledgment 
of South Korea and its foreshadowing 
of a range of measures, including joint 
ventures and creation of special zones, 
to attract regional economic interest 
in the Soviet Far East. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
Soviet arms-control proposals for the 
region, which are focused on naval 
limitation, would complicate and 
weaken our security interests. We 
regard as unbalanced and asymmetri- 
cal the offer to end Soviet use of Cam 
Ranh Bay in exchange for US with- 
drawal from the much more signifi- 
cant facilities in the Philippines. 

Perhaps most significant are the 
recent signs of a rapprochement 
between the Soviet Union and China 
and the possibility of a Sino-Soviet 
summit next year. 

World attention over the past dec- 
ade has been focused on the remark- 
able efforts of the Chinese 
Government to remould China’s 
economy and unleash the productive 
power of the world’s most populous 
nation. Those efforts have resulted in 
spectacular growth of the economy 








and rising living standards. 

I am convinced, through my very 
extensive discussions with Chinese 
leaders over recent years, that, while 
there may be some modifications, the 
direction of reform is irreversible. As 
the gains of the reform measures are 
consolidated we can expect to see 
changes in China’s external relations. 

I look forward to discussing these 
developments in depth with Premier 
Li Peng. 

Any discussion of Soviet and Chi- 
nese policies in Asia intersect on the 
crucial issue of Cambodia. 

Cambodia continues to be a divisive 
issue in the region and a threat to 
regional peace and stability. But it is 
just this sort of conflict which can be 
resolved if the right framework ts put 
in place. Certainly, there are some 
encouraging signs, not the least being 
the changes in the Soviet Union and 
the improved climate in Sino-Soviet 
relations. 

The informal Jakarta process; the 
dialogue between Prince Sihanouk 
and Hun Sen; and the withdrawal of 
Vietnamese troops all give us hope 
that a just and long-term solution may 
be beginning to emerge. 

All major players now seem to 
realise that there are two essential 
elements of a successful outcome in 
Cambodia — first, Vietnam must 
leave; second, Pol Pot must not return. 

Australia recently co-sponsored 
ASEAN’s resolution on Cambodia at 
the United Nations for the first time 
in several years because it now calls 
for both of these elements. 

Vietnam must realise that, if it is to 
join in the economic dynamism of its 
neighbours — if it is to cease being 
an island of stagnation in a sea of 
development — it will be necessary 
for it to disengage militarily from 
Cambodia. It is my hope that the pro- 
cess of change under way in the Sov- 
iet Union will provide an example to 
be followed by Vietnam. For its part, 
Australia stands ready to provide sig- 
nificant support to Vietnam when it 
decides to go down that track. 

Elsewhere in the region, there is 
also cause for measured optimism. 
Thailand is performing its own econ- 
omic miracle; Malaysia and Singapore 
are continuing to do well; the US and 
the Philippines have overcome the 
first hurdle in the renegotiation of 
their bases agreement; democratic 
reforms are under way in the Repub- 
lic of Korea; Japan continues to dem- 
onstrate an increased willingness to 


shoulder international responsibilities 
with foreign aid of $US50 billion over 
the next five years and participation 
in the United Nations’ monitoring of 
the Soviet withdrawal from 
Afghanistan. 

Australia’s involvement in and com- 
mitment to our region has been a 
consistent theme of my Government 
since we took office. 

Bill Hayden’s stewardship of the 
Foreign Affairs portfolio from the 
time of our election in 1983 was enor- 
mously distinguished and productive, 
and left no-one in any doubt of 
Australia’s determination and ability 
to play an active, constructive and 
independent part in the affairs of our 
region. 

Since his succession to the Foreign 
Affairs and Trade portfolio just some 
10 weeks ago, Senator Gareth Evans 
has continued that role. He provided 
tangible signals of the priority we give 
to relations with our neighbours 
through his decision at the outset of 
his role in this portfolio to make bilat- 
eral visits to the countries of the 
South Pacific and South-East Asia. 

In the South Pacific, the policy of 
constructive commitment articulated 
by Senator Evans following his visit in 
September sets the course for the 
maturing of Australia’s traditionally 
close relations with South Pacific 
countries. 

Constructive commitment will be 
built on the basis of a clear recog- 
nition both of the many interests we 
share, in terms of security, stability, 
peace and economic development, and 
of the sovereign equality and particu- 
lar national interests of each of the 
states concerned. 

As the largest country in the region, 
Australia seeks neither to exercise 
hegemony in our own right nor to 
represent within the region the 
interests of our allies elsewhere, for 
the simple reason that neither course 
would serve the interests which Aus- 
tralia has, in common with its allies, 
in the emergence of a cohesive, stable, 
self-confident and harmonious South 
Pacific. 


Our relations with the countries of 
South-East Asia are good, albeit more 
complex than those with our neigh- 
bours to the East and in some cases 
difficult at times. 

We face continuing challenges in 
building on the sound basis of our 
friendship with the ASEAN countries, 
to develop the enormous potential for 
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mutually rewarding relations, 
especially in the economic sphere. 

There are encouraging signs that 
the economic adjustments we have 
undertaken at home are indeed 
putting us in a position to compete 
effectively in the rich and vigorous 
trading environment which is so 
quickly evolving, if only we can seize 
the opportunities which are there in 
abundance. 

The expansion and diversification 
of our trade, especially in the fields of 
manufactures and services, together 
with ASEAN’s growing trade with us, 
can provide not only economic 
returns crucial to the economic well- 
being of Australians but also a breadth 
and ballast to our relations with 
South-East Asian countries — an 
effect which has important political 
benefits as well. Likewise, two-way 
investment is of growing significance 
in our relationship. 

This is a message which Senator 
Evans stressed in his contacts with a 
very wide range of the leadership of 
ASEAN countries in the course of his 
recent visit, and one which bears fre- 
quent repetition in Australia. 

Cooperation with our neighbours 
on matters of global concern can pro- 
vide a similarly important extra 
dimension to the scope of our 
relations. Australia’s effort to promote 
a common regional approach to the 
urgent need for action on the global 
elimination of chemical weapons is a 
case in point. When I addressed the 
New York branch of the Asia Society 
in June I announced Australia’s inter- 
est in exploring a regional effort 
against the proliferation of chemical 
weapons. Australian officials have 
since been engaged in detailed dis- 
cussions with their counterparts in 
various regional countries so that the 
region can contribute as effectively as 
possible to the early conclusion in the 
Committee on Disarmament in 
Geneva of an international convention 
banning chemical weapons. 

The point about broadening and 
diversifying our relations is perhaps 
most pertinent with regard to Indo- 
nesia — our largest neighbour, and a 
country with which our relations have 
been in the past all too easily upset by 
passing political squalls. Discussions 
during Senator Evans’s visit revealed a 
clear interest on the Indonesian side 
in working cooperatively on issues like 
chemical weapons, as well as in 
finding solutions to areas of potential 
bilateral difficulty. The recent agree- 
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ment concerning a zone of Cooper- 
ation in the Timor Gap provides both 
a symbol and a practical program for 
just such cooperation. It is only as we 
build up the substance of that 
relationship in as many different 
dimensions as we can that the differ- 
ences which arise from time to time, 
as they inevitably will between neigh- 
bours of such different character, will 
cease to loom so disproportionately 
large and to be the subject of so much 
obsessive scrutiny. 


All this shows that though your 
conference is built on the theme of 
threshold issues for Asia, it will in 
practice deal equally with threshold 
issues for Australia in Asia. 


Geographically, of course, we are 
part of the Asia-Pacific region; histori- 
cally and culturally we have been 
much more closely linked to Europe. 
Attempts by Australia and Australians 
to step over the threshold and partici- 
pate in Asia have had varying degrees 
of success. 


As I have already said, we are 
increasingly enmeshed in the econ- 
omic dynamism of the region. 


On the diplomatic level we have, 
since the Second World War, crossed 
the threshold relatively easily; the rec- 
ognition of China by the Whitlam 
Government in 1972 was a major 
breakthrough. 


In the social and cultural area there 
has been some success; people-to- 
people contacts such as tourism into 
and out of Australia have increased 
greatly and are helping us feel more 
at home in our own region. 
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But as our recent migration debate 
has unfortunately shown, some people 
in our country believe that we can 
selectively participate in the economic 
and political life of the region, while 
excluding regional realities and links 
which might threaten their view of 
Australia as a white outpost of Eur- 
ope. My Government emphatically 
rejects that view. 


It is because of our commitment to 
an Australia free of bigotry and racial 
tension that we have tackled head-on 
those who have proposed a racially 
discriminatory immigration policy. 

The so-called immigration debate 
has done more damage to Australia’s 
image and influence in Asia than any 
single event in recent times. This 
view has been echoed by regional 
leaders such as Prime Minister Lee 


Kuan Yew and has been reflected in 
regional media. 


The potential damage of course 
goes beyond dollars and cents, but let 
me give one example of the possible 
cost to Australia of the immigration 
debate. Our Business Migration Pro- 
gram has proven to be particularly 
effective in drawing to this country 
people with entrepreneurial skills, 
market knowledge and significant 
amounts of capital. 


Recently, the president of the Aus- 
tralian Migration Consultants’ Associ- 
ation, Jim Davie, and Australian 
business leaders noted that the initial 
impact of the immigration debate was 
to reduce applications from potential 
business migrants by possibly more 
than 30 per cent. 





A decline of this magnitude could 
result in a drop of initial capital 
inflow from Asia from some $1.1 
billion to about $750 million; a loss of 
some $350 million a year. The 
longer-term capital loss could be 
much higher. 

We cannot afford to lose the export- 
ing and manufacturing expertise 
brought into the country by business 
migrants from Asia, or their know!- 
edge of the Asian market. 

I believe the messages emerging 
from Asia are cause for some opti- 
mism about the future, both for Asia 
and for Australia in Asia. 

While problem areas will continue 
to emerge, the broad picture is one of 
an easing of tensions. For Australia 
today, the threshold issues in Asia 
pose the challenge of how we can best 
take advantage of the opportunities — 
both political and economic — which 
those issues present. How do we 
encourage Vietnam and North Korea 
to follow the lead of China and the 
Soviet Union? How do we ensure the 
economic miracle in countries such as 
South Korea and Singapore continues 
to spread? How do we turn the posi- 
tive developments in superpower 
relationships to advantage on specific 
regional issues? How do we promote 
further tolerance and understanding 
between peoples of diverse traditions 
and culture and discourage those who 
want to promote bigotry and mistrust? 

It is these questions with which you 
will grapple over the next couple of 
days. I look forward to seeing the 
results and wish you well in your 
deliberations. 





How Australia combats 
illicit drugs 


The following statement on 
the International Campaign 
against Traffic in Drugs was 
delivered to the United 
Nations General Assembly by 
a representative of the 
Australian delegation, Mr Don 
Cameron, MP, in New York, 
on November 7. 


n behalf of the Australian del- 
egation I thank Miss Anstee 
and Mr Di Gennaro for their intro- 
ductory statements. Mr Di Gennaro’s 
warning about the loss of momentum 
in the international effort to counter 
drug production, trafficking and abuse 
is timely and well taken. 

The bottom line of the drug prob- 
lem is human nature and the temp- 
tation to make “easy” money — easy, 
that is, for the supplier who can 
remain oblivious of the personal and 
social costs of illicit drug use. The 
market for illicit drugs is very close to 
the model of classical economics; the 
consumers may be “captive” but the 
supply of illicit drugs is “free” in the 
sense that governments do not make 
laws which specifically impose taxes 
on production, sales or profit. Nor are 
there quotas or safety and quality 
standards. Consequently, the profits to 
be made by supplying this market are 
very large and open to monopolisation 
by those not deterred by criminal 
status or moral considerations. This is 
an attraction not only to organised 
crime cartels but also to dealers on 
the street looking for quick money or 
the means to satisfy their own addic- 
tion. When human avarice and the 
opportunity to make easy money are 
combined with broader social prob- 
lems such as poverty, unemployment, 
lack of educational possibilities and 
the breakdown of traditional social 
values, we find ourselves faced with a 
major problem. In the last two dec- 
ades, the problem has taken on 
alarming proportions. It has led, in 
some countries, to social dislocation, 
threats to the rule of law and the 
emergence of an underground econ- 
omy to rival and draw resources away 
from the legitimate economic sector. 

Because the suppliers of illicit drugs 
are motivated by the allure of profit, 





it is incumbent on governments to 
take measures to attack those profits. 
To date attacks on these profits have 
been impeded by the devious use 
made by drug traffickers of national 
frontiers and different national 
jurisdictions and legal systems. This 
takes many forms: the exploitation of 
loopholes in banking laws in various 
countries and of opportunities to laun- 
der money and spread ill-gotten assets 
across borders are two important 
examples. As Miss Anstee stressed in 
her statement to the committee, it is 
precisely because of this transnational 
web of criminality that legislation at 
the national level needs to be comp- 
lemented by international cooperation. 

The tools of such cooperation are 
the subject matter of the draft Con- 
vention against Illicit Traffic in Nar- 
cotic Drugs and Psychotropic 
Substances. Australia has fully sup- 
ported Venezuela’s initiative to 
develop such an instrument and 
strongly supports the early adoption of 
the draft convention. After four years’ 
laborious and painstaking work by the 
international community, it should be 
possible to resolve any remaining dif- 
ferences at the plenipotentiary confer- 
ence later this month in Vienna. In 
our view, for the convention to be 
effective it must generally contain 
mandatory provisions for the enact- 
ment, where necessary, of appropriate 
domestic legislation to give effect to 
its fundamental obligations. The Aus- 
tralian Government has already intro- 
duced a legislative package of 
measures consistent with the conven- 
tion to suppress serious crime and, in 
particular, drug-related crime. 

The convention against drug traf- 
ficking is one means of doing more to 
halt the supply of illicit drugs, but 
there will be no solution ultimately to 
the drug problem without reducing 
demand. No demand for drugs, no 
profits. It is that simple. How to 
reduce demand is the difficult ques- 
tion. Finding an effective answer is a 
challenge to many of the governments 
represented here today. 

The Australian Government has for 
some time now given a high priority 
to demand-reduction efforts, while at 
the same time greatly increasing 
efforts to restrict the supply of illegal 
drugs. 

Australia is now in the fourth year 
of a National Campaign Against Drug 
Abuse (NCADA). The campaign has 
been developed jointly by State and 
Federal Governments. It entails a 
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clearly identified national strategy 
which aims at minimising the harmful 
effects of drugs on Australian society 
through: 


e promoting greater awareness and 
participation by the Australian com- 
munity in confronting the problems 
of drug abuse; 

e achieving conditions and promoting 
attitudes whereby the use of illegal 
drugs is less attractive and a more 
responsible attitude exists towards 
those drugs and substances which 
are both legal and readily available; 

e improving both the quantity and 
quality of services provided for the 
casualties of drug abuse; 

e directing firm and effective law- 
enforcement efforts at combating 
drug trafficking, with particular 
attention to those who control, 
direct and finance such activities; 

e supporting international efforts to 
control the production and distri- 
bution of illegal drugs; and 

e seeking to maintain, as far as poss- 
ible, in Australia’s Federation of 
States, a national approach through- 
out Australia to the control of drug 
use and abuse. 


The campaign recognises the need 
to not only contain and combat illicit 
drug use, but also to directly confront 
the health and social problems arising 
from the abuse of licit drugs, particu- 
larly alcohol and tobacco. Justification 
for this approach is demonstrated by 
the 1986 drug-related mortality data 
which identified that of the 21 271 
drug-caused deaths, some 96 per cent 
were alcohol- and tobacco-related. 
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In the first three years of Australia’s 
national campaign, governments in 
Australia committed $110 million to 
the development and implementation 
of new drug-abuse-prevention projects 
and the expansion of treatment and 
rehabilitation facilities. This is over 
and above increased expenditure on 
police, customs and judicial efforts to 
reduce the production and trafficking 
of illicit drugs in Australia. State and 
Federal Governments, whose rep- 
resentatives meet regularly in the 
Ministerial Council on the Drug 
Strategy, have recently announced 
their intention to continue the 
national campaign for a second 
triennium from July 1988, 


The strategies and activities to fight 
drug abuse now being pursued in 
Australia are very much in line with 
the targets and national action pro- 
posed in the Comprehensive Multi- 
disciplinary Outline of Future 
Activities in Drug Abuse Control 
adopted by the International Confer- 
ence on Drug Abuse and Illicit Traf- 
ficking in June 1987. 


In deciding to renew Australia’s 
national campaign, the Ministerial 
Council on the Drug Strategy for- 
mally reaffirmed Australia’s commit- 
ment to making an active contribution 
to international cooperation in this 
field. The Permanent Representative 
of Papua New Guinea, in his state- 
ment on behalf of seven South Pacific 
countries, has described some of the 
major efforts currently undertaken in 
that region. I will add a few further 
examples of Australia’s active interest 
in cooperation at the bilateral, 
regional and multilateral levels, that: 


* we continue to participate in the 
computer project of the Thai Office 
of the Narcotics Control Board to 
improve analysis of drug-related 
criminal intelligence and to create a 
more difficult environment for traf- 
ficking, cultivation and consumption 
of drugs. The project, to which Aus- 
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tralia will have contributed some 
$12 million by 1990, has become a 
valuable tool to Australian, Thai and 
other law-enforcement agencies 
operating against illicit drug supply; 
e we have taken a number of major 
initiatives in recent years to promote 
bilateral agreement on extradition 
and on mutual assistance in criminal 
matters, including major drug crime. 
Since 1985 Australia has concluded 
13 modern extradition treaties, sub- 
stantially concluded another six and 
has commenced negotiations with 
16 further countries in order to 
expand our extradition arrangements; 
¢ together with other members of the 
Commonwealth of Nations, we were 
actively involved in drawing up the 
Commonwealth Mutual Assistance 
Scheme in Harare in 1986. Sub- 
sequent legislation approved by our 
Federal Parliament provides the 
basis for Australia to enter into 
arrangements with other counties 
whereby we can request and grant a 
wide range of assistance in criminal 
matters, including the identification, 
tracing, freezing, seizure and forfeit- 
ure of the proceeds of crime; 
members of the Australian Federal 
Police and the Australian Customs 
Service have been posted in a num- 
ber of countries, mainly in South- 
East Asia, as a means of improving 
our capacity to intercept drug 
importations; 
e Australia is a long-standing sup- 
porter of and contributor to the UN 
Fund for Drug-Abuse Control. 


2 


Australia has fully stated in the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs its 
position on the question of the supply 
of licit opiates for medical and scien- 
tific needs. We continue to believe 
that consideration of this matter 
should take place in the commission 
which has the technical expertise to 
understand all its diverse and compli- 
cated aspects. 





We would only note that, in the 
seven years since the adoption of 
General Assembly Resolution 36/168, 
there has been a major change in the 
international situation of supply and 
demand of licit opiates. As is recog- 
nised in the relevant resolutions 
adopted by consensus by the com- 
mission in 1987 and 1988, there is a 
balance in supply and demand. In 
contrast, at the beginning of the dec- 
ade there was a serious global 
oversupply. 

In the light of Australia’s support 
for promoting international cooper- 
ation, my delegation has read with 
particular interest the Secretary- 
General’s reports on the “Inter- 
national Campaign Against Drug 
Abuse and Illicit Trafficking” (A/43/ 
684) and on follow-up action to the 
World Drugs Conference (A/43/679). 
We are encouraged by the concrete 
steps taken by the Secretary-General 
pursuant to recommendations and 
requests of the Commission of Nar- 
cotic Drugs and the General 
Assembly. As a member of the com- 
mission, we believe we have played a 
constructive, responsible role in ensur- 
ing that political and realistic action is 
taken at the international level and we 
shall be seeking re-election to the 
commission next year. 

With particular regard to the com- 
ments in the Secretary-General’s 
reports and by Miss Anstee on the 
need to provide sufficient resources to 
the Division of Narcotic Drugs and 
the Secretariat of the International 
Narcotics Control Board, I reiterate 
my delegation’s view that the drug 
units should be provided with 
adequate resources to enable them to 
carry out their mandates. This may 
require some reallocation of resources 
in line with more clearly defined pri- 
orities, not only in Vienna, but across 
the whole range of UN activities. 
Member states should cooperate with 
the secretariat in determining these 
priorities. 








Australia and the Greeks 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, at lunch for 
the President of the Hellenic 
Republic, Mr Christos 
Sartzetakis, in Canberra, on 
November 23. 


Í r President, it is with great 
Wi pleasure that I welcome you 
to Beata in this, our bicentennial 
year. 

I welcome you especially in the 
name of many hundreds of thousands 
of Australians who are of Greek ori- 





gin, and who have made an invaluable 


contribution to the development of 
this country in our first 200 years. 

Australia is a distinctively 
multicultural nation, one that takes 
great pride in the fact that so many 
people from vastly different countries 
and cultures have chosen to make 
their homes here. We have been 
enriched immeasurably by the contri- 
butions of our diverse population and 
this year in particular we pay tribute 
to our diversity and to the strength 
which we, as a society, have derived 
from it. 

I welcome you to an Australia in 
which all Australians are encouraged, 
within the limits of our laws and 


institutions, to take pride in the ethnic 


origins and history with which they 
identify. 

The right to maintain and develop 
one’s culture, language and religion 
— and, just as importantly, the 
responsibility to accept the rights of 
others to do the same — lies at the 


very heart of multicultural philosophy. 


Multiculturalism offers each of us 
the opportunity to have our traditions 
accepted, and our viewpoints heard: it 
asks each of us to accept that others 
have equal rights. 

Greek-Australians have made an 
outstanding contribution to the devel- 
opment of our varied and vibrant 
multicultural society. They have com- 
bined pride in their Greek past with 
an overriding commitment to the 
future of Australia. 

The Greek-Australian community 
has made its impact in a number of 
fields: the arts, the media, the law, 
sport, all levels of primary production 
and business, including fishing and 
ship building, and politics — in par- 
ticular, I am pleased to say, through 
the Australian Labor Party. 
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Pii Ohriiis Sariei of the ee Republic plants a tree at Guna House, 
Canberra, during his visit in November. Photograph by Norman Plant, AOIS. 


But it is not only individuals of 
Greek descent who have made a con- 
tribution to this country. Greek com- 
munity organisations such as the 
Greek Orthodox Church and local 
Greek associations and welfare bodies 
are respected and influential organis- 
ations that have done much to 
improve the quality of life in this 
country. 

One very public manifestation of 
Greek-Australian culture is the vari- 
ous festivals held in the capital cities 
of Australia. 

In Melbourne, the annual Antipo- 
des Festival, which I try to attend 
whenever I can, brings together the 
Greek-Australian community in a cel- 
ebration that draws tens of thousands 
of participants. There would be few 
greater sights in Melbourne than 
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Lonsdale Street on the opening night 
of the festival. 

I have had the pleasure of working 
closely with Greek-Australians 
throughout my public career. My own 
electorate of Wills has a large Greek 
community with whom I maintain 
close contact. It is because of this 
familiarity that I can say with convic- 
tion that the Greek community holds 
a special place in Australia and in the 
hearts of all Australians. 

Outstanding features of the Greek- 
Australian community are its commit- 
ment to hard work, to the principles 
of freedom and democracy, to strong 
family ties, to educating the younger 
generation and to caring for the eld- 
erly. Greek-Australians have played a 
central role in creating the competi- 
tive, fair and forward-looking society 
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which is Australia today. 

Australians came to admire these 
values during World War II, when our 
two peoples fought side by side on 
Greek soil. The heroism shown by 
your people in assisting Australian 
troops, who in their turn were helping 
the Greek nation, will never be for- 
gotten. The Australian-Hellenic War 
Memorial unveiled earlier this year by 
Mr Haralambopoulos will serve as a 
continuing reminder of that heroism. 


Australians also came to admire the 
struggle of the Greek people to assert 
democratic values during the dark 
years between 1967 and 1974. We 
know too, Mr President, the personal 
price that you paid during that 
struggle in defence of those great 
values. 


The people-to-people link between 
our two countries continues to be 
close, 


Along with thousands of Australians 
who have made the pilgrimage to 
Greece to see the roots of Western 
Civilisation and to experience the 
warmth of Greek hospitality, Hazel 
and | remember with great pleasure 
our visit to Greece in 1986. 

The common commitment of 
Greece and Australia to a peaceful, 
less threatening future has seen our 
two Governments working closely 
together on important international 
issues such as nuclear-weapons 
disarmament. 


Although our two peoples share 
much in common, our primary 
interests are in developments in our 
own regions. But on these matters too, 
we can offer each other much support. 

We know that the Greek nation 
continues to be troubled by the 
14-year-old division of Cyprus, and by 
the problems that flow from this. Aus- 
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tralia has consistently supported 
moves to achieve the restoration of an 
independent, united, sovereign, non- 
aligned Cyprus. We hope that the 
talks between Mr Vassiliou and Mr 
Denktash, on which they are about to 
report to the United Nations 
Secretary-General, will be fruitful. 


Australia also recognises that the 
future of Greece lies in its member- 
ship of the European Community, of 
which it is currently president. As you 
know, we enjoy close links with the 
European Community. Already the 
European Community, taken as a 
whole, ranks as Australia’s second- 
largest export market and as our 
largest source of imports. 


The development by 1992 of a 
single European market with 320 mil- 
lion inhabitants — a market larger 
than any other in the industrialised 
world — will have a strong impact on 
global economic and trading 
relationships. 


Australia is concerned that any such 
impact be a positive one. It would not 
be helpful if 1992 was to give birth to 
an inward-looking economic bloc. We 
also look to further progress being 
made in winding back inefficient agri- 
cultural subsidies under the Common 
Agricultural Policy. 


If Europe is to continue to be a 
potent, dynamic economic force into 
the future, it must maintain an open 
economy after 1992, Strength comes 
from competition, it does not arise 
from introspection and retreat. 


Australia is this year celebrating 
200 years of European settlement. 


Your visit in this important year, 
and the visits by many other world 
leaders, have added much to our 
celebrations. 


Special thanks should go to the 
Greek-Australian Bicentennial Com- 
mittee for planning and coordinating 
Greece’s generous role in our 
bicentenary. 

The Greek pavilion at World Expo 
88 in Brisbane and the participation 
of your naval training ship Aris in our 
Bicentennial Naval Salute were par- 
ticularly welcome. 

Of course, the highlight of your 
country’s involvement will be the 
exhibition of Macedonian antiquities 
which you will open tomorrow. 

The exhibition — the largest of its 
kind ever to leave Greece — spans 
4000 years from Neolithic times to 
the Roman Conquest in 197 BC. 

Included in the exhibition is the 
priceless gold myrtle wreath from the 
Tomb of King Philip II — one of the 
richest treasures of antiquity. I am 
sure that this exhibition will delight 
and instruct thousands of Australians 
— scholars, students and the general 
public. 

As part of your visit to Australia, 
you will be journeying to Melbourne, 
which we proudly claim as the largest 
Greek-speaking city outside Greece 
itself, 

I can assure you Greek-Australian 
friendship will survive the rivalries 
which will undoubtedly develop 
between Athens and Melbourne over 
the hosting of the 1996 Olympic 
Games. Whichever city hosts those 
Games, there will certainly be a proud 
Greek community, celebrating the 
seminal role of the Greek people in 
fostering the Games of both the 
ancient and modern Olympiads. 

On behalf of all Australians, and 
not least our proud community of 
Greek-Australians, may I welcome 
you to Australia and wish you a nappy 
and memorable visit. os 











A nation of immigrants 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, to the Feder- 
ation of Ethnic Communities’ 
Councils of Australia in 
Canberra on November 30. 





in the early days of this year of 

E our bicentenary, on January 26, I 
launched the nation’s Australia Day 
celebrations with these words about 
the Australian identity: 

“We are, and essentially we remain, 
a nation of immigrants — a nation 
drawn from 130 nationalities. In Aus- 
tralia there is no hierarchy of descent; 
there must be no privilege of origin. 
The commitment is all. The commit- 
ment to Australia is the only thing 
needful to be a true Australian.” 

Today, as we approach the end of 
this year of bicentennial celebrations, 
you have given me the pleasure of 
addressing this conference which has 
adopted as its theme my words of 
Australia Day. 

Multiculturalism is indeed all about 
commitment to Australia. 

So I congratulate today not only the 
Federation of Ethnic Communities’ 
Councils of Australia for devoting 
your efforts at this conference to ana- 
lysing the nature of that commitment; 
I congratulate also the efforts, over 
many years, by your constituent coun- 
cils throughout Australia to help those 
millions of Australians they represent 
to realise that commitment. 

Above all else, our bicentenary has 
been a celebration of our identity as a 
nation of diverse ethnic origins — 
Aboriginal, immigrant and Australian- 
born — sharing a common commit- 
ment to Australia. 

Australia’s national identity has 
been shaped by our convict and col- 
onial origins, by the often tragic 
relationship over the last 200 years 
between the Aboriginal people and 
the European newcomers, by success- 
ive waves of immigrants from all over 
the world, and by the hard work of 
generations of Australian-born men 
and women. 

Over 200 years, and through extra- 
ordinary effort and commitment, we 
have together built a wealthy and 
prosperous nation; young, strong, 
dynamic and vibrant; a nation capable 
of addressing those economic and 
social challenges that confront us and 
willing to protect and enhance our 





democratic freedoms and our individ- 
ual liberties. 

Within this Australia, four out of 10 
Australians are immigrants or the 
children of immigrants. Half of them 
are from non-English-speaking back- 
grounds. Two million Australians 
speak a language other than English 
at home. Less than half the popu- 
lation is of pure Anglo-Celtic ances- 
try. Almost one in four Australians 
has no such ancestry. 


So let us proclaim from this con- 
gress the demographic fact that we 
are a multicultural nation. But let us 
proclaim too that we are multicultural 
not only in character but in outlook; 
multicultural not only by fact of 
demography but by virtue of philo- 
sophical choice. 

It is to express that choice that this 
Government implements, across a 
broad range of areas, its policies of 
multiculturalism. These policies cel- 
ebrate our cultural diversity and har- 
ness it in the interest of individuals 
and of the broader community — 
they are policies to ensure that our 
diversity is accompanied by social 
cohesion, a fair go and a fair share for 
all. In other words, they are 
multicultural policies for all 
Australians. 


Over the post-war years, support for 
government policies on the selection 
and settlement of new migrants in 
Australia has been proudly and con- 
sistently bipartisan. 


More recently, bipartisan support 
for a completely non-discriminatory 
immigration policy has been one of 
the great achievements of modern 
Australian political leadership; a tri- 
umph of principle over populism, 
reason over fear, statesmanship over 
politics. 

That achievement has been accom- 
panied, also on a bipartisan basis, by 
the development and articulation of a 
rich and unique multicultural ethos. 
Diversity has increasingly been seen 
as a national resource, offering sub- 
stantial cultural, social and economic 
benefits for all Australians. 


But if there is one regret that I will 
take from this bicentennial year, it 1s 
the collapse — I hope it will be only 
a temporary collapse — of bipartisan 
support for the principles of 
multiculturalism and of a truly non- 
discriminatory immigration policy. 
These two great features of our con- 
temporary nationhood have, most 
regrettably, been undermined, in a 
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year and at a time when they deserved 
our greatest affirmation. 

The web of consensus that pro- 
tected and fostered these principles 
for so long has been tragically and 
dramatically ruptured by some mem- 
bers of the Opposition parties who 
should have had the wisdom to avoid 
that rupture. The Opposition parties 
have allowed the extreme views of a 
minority to fuel the same groundless 
fears and prejudices that spawned the 
White Australia policy so many dec- 
ades ago. 

In doing so they have, directly or 
indirectly, fuelled the latent racism of 
a hostile minority in the community. 
There has been, during the period of 
this debate, a disturbing increase in 
the occurrence of racist incidents: 
abuse, graffiti, broken windows, 
slashed tyres. I know of these ugly 
incidents, and you know of them even 
more directly than I do — because 
some of you have been on the receiv- 
ing end of the hatred of this abhor- 
rent minority. 

We may regret these developments 
but we will not be intimidated by 
them. On the contrary, they have 
steeled our determination to continue 
a non-discriminatory immigration pro- 
gram. They have made more absolute 
our commitment to multicultural poli- 
cies. I pledge to you that there will be 
no return to the past. 

At the commencement of the cur- 
rent Parliamentary session I moved a 
resolution in the House of Represen- 
tatives in which, among other points, 
the House gave “its unambiguous and 
unqualified commitment to the prin- 
ciple that, whatever criteria are 
applied by Australian Governments in 
exercising their sovereign right to 
determine the composition of the 
immigration intake, race or ethnic ori- 
gin shall never, explicitly or 
implicitly, be among them”. 

I have noticed recently that the 
Opposition Leader, Mr Howard, has 
attempted to deny the racist overtones 
of his intervention in the immigration 
debate. He was reported recently as 
regretting that — to use his words — 
his political, media and other enemies 
had linked him with some kind of dis- 
criminatory attack on Australians of 
Asian descent. 

Of course I have never believed 
that Mr Howard was personally motiv- 
ated by any calculation darker than a 
grab for votes. But, at its most chari- 
table, it appears Mr Howard has suf- 
fered a major memory loss. 
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Back in August, he was explicit. 
Asked about the rate of Asian immi- 
gration, he said: “I wouldn’t like to 
see it greater ... I do believe that in 
the eyes of some in the community, 
it’s too great, it would be in our 
immediate-term interest and support- 
ive of social cohesion if it were slowed 
down a little, so that the capacity of 
the community to absorb was greater.” 


Following those comments the 
Opposition changed its policy on 
immigration. And John Stone, when 
he was asked whether that new policy 
would mean fewer Asians entering 
Australia, said: “If we’ve gone through 
this four or five weeks of absolute tur- 
moil in order to have nothing 
changed, what a lot of goats we’d 
look, wouldn’t we?” 


Interviewer: So you think that the 
bottom line is, fewer Asians? 
Stone: That is so. 


But despite all this, if Mr Howard 
now genuinely seeks to reassure the 
Australian community that his policy 
in immigration is non-discriminatory, 
I would welcome such a statement as 
a major step towards the restoration of 
bipartisanship on this crucial area. 

In particular I would welcome his 
support, belated though it would be, 
for the August Parliamentary resol- 
ution. I note in passing that it is clear 
from what Malcolm Fraser said again 
on this issue on the radio this morn- 
ing that, were he still leading the Lib- 
eral Party, he would have given that 
support wholeheartedly. 


My Government will continue our 
development of multicultural policies. 
These policies have three essential 
components: social justice, economic 
efficiency and cultural expression. 

The social-justice dimension of 
multiculturalism seeks to ensure that 
the structures and practices of Aus- 
tralian society reflect and respond to 
the diversity of the population, that 
they serve all Australians and provide 
equally for all, regardless of back- 
ground. We do not demand conform- 
ity as the price for equity or equality. 

I do not, nor I believe do you, ask 
any unfair advantage for immigrants. 
We do not seek special preference for 
ethnic groups. Rather multicultural 
policies seek equal opportunity for all. 

The economic dimension of 
multiculturalism seeks to ensure that 
the skills and talents of all Australians 
are utilised and harnessed in the 
interests of all of us — that our 
human resources are not wasted by 
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barriers of language, indifference or 
prejudice. 

The cultural dimension of the pol- 
icy asserts and seeks to ensure that all 
Australians are free to develop, adapt 
and share their individual cultural 
heritage. 

Let me emphasise that such a com- 
mitment is not a recipe for division or 
discord. The Government has said 
quite explicitly that there are limits to 
cultural autonomy. In view of some 
recent regrettable incidents involving 
the expression in Australia of ethnic 
tensions that characterise some of the 
countries from which Australian 
migrants have come, let me spell 
these limits out again. 

First, all Australians must accept 
the basic structures of Australian 
society — our rule of law, Parliamen- 
tary democracy, and English as our 
national language. 

Second, multiculturalism entails 
both rights and responsibilities. The 
right to maintain and develop one’s 
culture, language and religion — and, 
just as importantly, the responsibility 
to accept the rights of others to do the 
same — lies at the very heart of 
multicultural philosophy. 
Multiculturalism offers each of us the 
opportunity to have our traditions 
accepted, and our viewpoints heard: it 
asks each of us to accept that others 
have equal rights. 

Third, all Australians are expected 
to have an overriding commitment to 
the future of our nation. We will not 
allow, because we cannot allow, the 
bitter conflicts of the old world to tar- 
nish the lustre of multiculturalism in 
the new world. It is this understand- 
ing upon which the title of your con- 
gress is premised. 

Within these clear limits 
multiculturalism — Australian 
multiculturalism — can provide a 
model of tolerance and social har- 
mony to the rest of the world. It 
allows all Australians, whether Abor- 
iginal, immigrant or Australian-born, 
to take pride in their history and tra- 
ditions. It asks all Australians to con- 
tribute their culture to our unique 
and developing national identity. 

In this context, I must mention the 
report of the committee the Govern- 
ment established last year to advise on 
Australia’s immigration policy. As the 
committee’s report is still being con- 
sidered by Cabinet, I am constrained 
in what I should say today — 
although at this stage I anticipate that 
Senator Ray will be announcing the 








results of our deliberations shortly. 
Although the committee made a ster- 
ling attempt to address a very complex 
issue, it did not come to grips with 
some of the hard, central questions 
about immigration, such as the points 
test and overseas qualifications. 

So let me simply say this: there 
have always been two great, and 
sometimes overlapping, streams in 
Australian immigration, both pre-war 
and post-war. There have been immi- 
grants who came here because we 
needed them, such as skilled workers 
with vital expertise and experience, 
and those who came here because 
they needed us, such as refugees flee- 
ing oppression in their home countries. 

Our skilled migrants have brought 
their families, and those family mem- 
bers themselves have frequently 
brought new skills. The popular 
dichotomy between skilled and family 
immigration is often exaggerated and 
short-sighted — for example, econ- 
omic immigrants are less likely to be 
attracted to Australia if it means sep- 
aration from their families. 

That is not to say that we should 
not shape the immigration intake to 
our national interest — to do other- 
wise would be irresponsible, to all 
concerned. What I do say is that our 
program will remain balanced. We 
live in difficult economic times — 
requiring compromise and restraint on 
all sides — and our immigration pol- 
icy must reflect Australia’s need to 
deepen its skills base. 

But I give this commitment. We 
will continue to give proper weight 
within our overall immigration pro- 
gram to family reunions. 

Let me add, too, that, under our 
national policy on languages, we are 
equally concerned with maintaining 
and promoting second-language learn- 
ing — not just for the ethnic com- 
munities but for all Australians. 

I want to make it clear that second- 
language learning will remain a bal- 
anced program as long as this 
Government is in office. There will 
be no artificial distinction made 
between economic and community 
languages, or between Asian and non- 
Asian languages. The fact is, as del- 
egates to this congress know well, that 
many community languages — such 
as Italian, Spanish, Chinese, German 
and Arabic — are also vital for our 
economic future. 

Finally, let me make some brief 
comments about the Special Broad- 
casting Service — SBS. 





Australia is unique in the world in 
having two national broadcasters, the 
ABC and SBS. Amalgamation is off 
the agenda, but that is not the end of 
the question. 

We have recently guaranteed SBS’s 
real level of funding for the next 
three years. And in the public dis- 
cussion paper issued a few months 
ago we proposed a possible package 
which, if adopted, would guarantee 
and secure the future of SBS in the 
long term — beyond the life of this 
and the next Government. 

That package includes, for the first 
time, a legislative base for SBS, a 
defined charter, administrative 
streamlining, and more flexible 
funding arrangements. I emphasise 
that it is a total package, not a menu 
of alternatives. It is still subject to 
community views and to final con- 
sideration by Cabinet. 

I would urge you, however, to look 
at the package seriously, responsibly 
and dispassionately, lest a great oppor- 
tunity to secure the future of SBS is 
lost. In this very real sense the future 
of SBS is in your hands — in how 
you respond to the option that has 
been put before you. 

In all the relevant policy areas — 
from job creation to employment 
training, from education to income 
support, from language policy to com- 
munications policy — our specific 
policies of assistance and our broader 
economic and social-justice policies 
have served all members of our 
culturally diverse community. We 
have a record of which to be proud. 

But what of the future? Let me take 
this opportunity to foreshadow my 
Government’s plans and intentions as 
they directly affect those Australians 
whose interests you represent. 

First, we will press on with the 
access and equity strategy. We will 
ensure that it secures a firm place in 
the priorities and planning of all gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. I 
have asked the Office of Multicultural 
Affairs to work closely with these 
bodies, and with community organis- 
ations, to ensure that adequate consul- 
tation can take place. 








Second, we will ensure that Aus- 
tralians of non-English-speaking back- 
ground, and in particular women, 
who face a double disadvantage, gain 
equitably from the broad range of 
social-justice initiatives that will con- 
tinue to distinguish my Government. 

Third, with your support we will do 
everything within our power to secure 
the integrity, financial viability, and 
long-term security and independence 
of the SBS — with an unequivocal 
commitment to its distinctive 
multicultural, multilingual character. 

Fourth, we will work to ensure that 
all Australians get the chance to learn 
English to a level at which they can 
contribute their education and skills to 
our economic advancement. 

Fifth, we will continue to fund and 
promote a balanced program of 
second-language learning — 
languages that we need for our econ- 
omic future, for the efficient delivery 
of social welfare, and for the cel- 
ebration of our cultural diversity. 

Sixth, we will soon announce the 
blueprint for our immigration policies 
to the year 2000 and beyond — it will 
be a balanced strategy, reflecting the 
needs of both the individual family 
and the broader economic imperative. 

We will continue to resist those 
who would contaminate the program, 
and impugn Australia, with their 
appeals to prejudice and fear. We will 
not turn back. 

Seventh, we will tackle head-on the 
inequities and inefficiencies that have 
previously plagued the recognition of 
overseas qualifications. | am pleased 
to announce today, for the first time, 
that the issue of overseas qualifi- 
cations has recently been added to the 
Structural Adjustment Committee’s 
agenda for micro-economic reform. 

Eighth, we will actively promote 
citizenship. We will encourage non- 
citizens to make that final commit- 
ment to our nation voluntarily, and 
promote a better understanding of the 
rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship amongst all Australians. We 
reject, absolutely, the idea of forcing 
people to take up citizenship. We 
reject, equally, the idea that we should 
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make those who wish to become Aus- 
tralian citizens wait longer to do so. 

And, finally, perhaps most import- 
ant of all, in 1989 we will complete 
preparation of the National Agenda 
for a Multicultural Australia. 

These eight goals offer the promise 
of Australia becoming an even richer 
and more dynamic multicultural 
society in the decade ahead. 

On behalf of my Government I 
have already accepted those eight 
goals. I welcome the support that has 
come from the States and territories 
-— but tragically, the Federal Oppo- 
sition has not yet responded to the 
proposed goals. Its leader continues to 
reject commitment to a multicultural 
Australia — the very word offends 
him, and has been expunged from his 
vocabulary. 


No matter. The National Agenda 
for Multicultural Australia will estab- 
lish the Government’s policy direc- 
tions to the year 2000 and beyond. It 
will become a major part of the 
broader agenda for our next term in 
office. 


The National Agenda has the 
potential to communicate 
multiculturalism to the broader Aus- 
tralian community. If multiculturalism 
is a policy for all Australians — as it 
indeed is — then any image or per- 
ception that it is an ethnic monopoly 
must be resisted. 


That is why the National Agenda 
consultations have deliberately 
reached out to the broader Australian 
community. It is also why we must 
continually stress the social justice and 
particularly the economic dimensions 
of multicultural policies — that they 
reflect mainstream Australian philos- 
ophies and that they seek to harness 
the skills and talents of all Australians 
in pursuit of the national interest. 


Let me, therefore, in declaring this 
conference open, congratulate the 
Ethnic Communities Councils of Aus- 
tralia, and wish you well in your sec- 
ond congress. Together we have 
achieved much in recent years. Much 
still remains to be done. With your 
support we can. a 
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Statement on Cambodia 


Statement on Cambodia 
delivered to the 43rd General 
Assembly of the United 
Nations by Australia’s 
Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Mr Michael Costello, 
in New York, on November 2. 






his is the 10th consecutive year 

-R that the tragic circumstances in 

which the people of Cambodia find 

themselves have come before this 

General Assembly. That the problem 

has been before us for so long attests 

to the very great complexities and dif- 
ficulties of the situation that is faced 
in Cambodia. But this year we find 
ourselves in a situation that has 
changed from previous years — 
changed in some ways that give us 
more hope that a just and long-term 
solution to Cambodia’s devastating 
problems may be coming within sight. 
We have seen, for example, 

e The beginning of a dialogue process 
involving all the parties directly 
involved and other concerned par- 
ties — the Cambodian factions, 
Vietnam, the ASEAN countries, and 
Laos — at the Jakarta informal 
meeting held in Indonesia in July 
-= a process which is continuing; 

¢ A dialogue between Prince 
Sihanouk, Hun Sen, and others, 
which began nearly a year ago, and 
we are about to see enter its third 
round in Paris in a few days’ time; 

¢ A reaffirmation of Vietnam’s com- 
mitment to withdraw its troops from 
Cambodia by the end of 1990, and 
an announcement on May 26 this 
year that 50 000 of these troops 
would return to Vietnam by the end 
of this year; 

¢« A concern to engage in consul- 
tations on the problems of 
Cambodia by China and the Soviet 
Union which met to discuss the 
issue for the first time at a high 
level two months ago; 

e An improvement in the atmosphere 
in the wider international arena 
which has seen the United States 
and Soviet Union work together 
towards moving the resolution of 
regional conflicts higher up on the 
international agenda; 

« And the report from the Secretary- 
General indicating continuing con- 
tacts amongst the parties involved 
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and the offer to continue its good 

offices, and any other avenues 

which might foster current diplo- 
matic exchanges and hasten the 
prospects for a just and lasting sol- 
ution to the problem. 

This lessening of the rigidities of 
the past offers the chance of a just 
and long-term solution to the prob- 
lems of Cambodia being reached in 
the foreseeable future. For Australia 
the search for peace in Cambodia is a 
practical necessity. We, of course, are 
concerned for the stability and secur- 
ity of our part of the world but even 
more we believe that the Khmer 
people, who have suffered to a degree 
that is remarkable even for the turbu- 
lent post-war period, should at last be 
left in peace and should no longer be 
the victims of the concerns and 
interests of others. 

Since 1983 Australia has not 
co-sponsored the resolution put for- 
ward by its ASEAN friends on 
Cambodia. This year we have rejoined 
as co-sponsors. We have done so 
because this resolution deals for the 
first time with two essential elements 
of a solution. Those elements are first 
that Vietnam must leave. Second that 
Pol Pot must not return. 


Vietnamese withdrawal 


A fundamental condition for settle- 
ment has been the withdrawal of 
Vietnamese troops from Cambodia. As 
a matter of principle Australia has not 
accepted any country’s claim to a 
right unilaterally to enter the sover- 
eign territory of its neighbours with- 
out their agreement. 

We cannot and do not accept any 
contention that Vietnam was justified 
in unilaterally intervening in 
Cambodia on the grounds of needing 
to assist in ousting Pol Pot because of 
the atrocities he was inflicting. This 
was not the way to solve the problem. 
It was not a justification for a military 
invasion. If military intervention could 
be condoned on the pretext of 
improving the complexion of a neigh- 
bouring government, the established 
principles of international law would 
be eroded and ultimately destroyed. 
The result could be global anarchy in 
which the security of smaller and 
weaker states would be at the mercy 
of more powerful neighbours. 

But Vietnam has indicated now that 
it will withdraw all of its troops from 
Cambodia by the end of 1990. On 
May 26 this year Vietnam indicated 








that 50 000 of its troops would be 
withdrawn by the end of this year. We 
welcome this commitment on the part 
of the Vietnamese Government, and 
commend it for it, and would urge 
Vietnam to fulfil its commitment by 
that date, or preferably, even earlier. 


Non-return of the Pol Pot regime 


But surely the responsibilities of the 
international community do not end 
there. If Vietnam were to leave 
tomorrow does anybody here have any 
doubt what would happen? The 
Khmer Rouge, with the Pol Pot lead- 
ership in place, would very soon be 
back in power. There should be no 
doubt about that. We have heard 
much talk of the right of the Khmer 
people to self-determination. Does 
anybody here really believe that if Pol 
Pot returns, the Khmer people will 
have any chance at all to exercise that 
right? 

We all recall the atrocities the Pol 
Pot Government perpetrated against 
its own people. The deaths of one 
million people, or perhaps even more, 
can be directly attributed to the geno- 
cidal policies and practices of the Pol 
Pot regime — through direct 
executions, forced labour policies in 
which Cambodian people were liter- 
ally worked to death, and other poli- 
cies that made it impossible for people 
to survive. 

Let no-one doubt that the leader- 
ship which perpetrated this genocide 
in the past would take up where they 
left off. The killing fields of 
Cambodia would once again run with 
blood. The action of Pol Pot, which 
will ring in infamy, must disqualify all 
those who lead them from ever again 
exercising effective authority and 
power over the Cambodian people. 

It is for that reason that we see this 
vote as being a referendum on Pol 
Pot, and a referendum on the right of 
the Khmer people to be able in prac- 
tice to determine their own future 
free not only of Vietnamese occu- 
pation, but also free from the terror 
and murder inflicted upon them by 
Pol Pot. 

That it is why we consider it so 
important that the international com- 
munity joins together to demonstrate 
to all the overwhelming strength of 
international feeling that any solution 
that does not prevent the return of 
the policies and practices of Pol Pot is 
no solution at all, but a potential dis- 
aster for the long-suffering 
Cambodian people. 








In addition to the enormous politi- 
cal problems to be addressed, there 
are compelling humanitarian aspects 
too which remain urgent and signifi- 
cant despite the most valuable efforts 
of international relief agencies and 
non-governmental organisations to 
which the Secretary-General refers in 
his report. As the prospects for an 
eventual settlement come to appear 
more achievable, the international 
community will need to focus increas- 
ing attention on how best to assist 
Cambodians and resettle Cambodian 
refugees. 

As a major resettlement country for 
Indo-Chinese refugees, including 
Cambodians, Australia will continue 
to participate in resettlement efforts, 
while cautioning against proposals 
which are unlikely to advance a per- 
manent solution. It remains crucial to 
a solution that efforts include the vol- 
untary repatriation of displaced 





Cultural relations: visual 
arts and crafts 







n November 3 and 4 the 
| International Committee of 
isual Arts/Craft Board of the 
Australia Council met in Canberra. 
Part of the meeting included a joint 
session with the Australia Abroad/ 
Cultural Relations Branch of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. That session was most valuable 
in reinforcing the excellent working 
relations the department has with the 
Australia Council and, more specifi- 
cally, in encouraging joint efforts to 
ensure the better coordination of Aus- 
tralian cultural activities overseas. 
The occasion of the reception given 
by AACR and the VACB during the 








Cambodians under guarantees that, 
should they return, human rights 
would be respected. It is encouraging 
to read in the Secretary-General’s 
report that prospects for voluntary 
repatriations to Cambodia appear to 
have improved. 

International agencies have con- 
tinued to provide assistance in Thai- 
Cambodian border area in response to 
demonstrated humanitarian needs. 
Australia will remain a firm supporter 
of such activities and efforts to 
enhance a secure environment for the 
population of the border camps. 
Moreover, Australian aid directed to 
humanitarian needs inside Cambodia 
will continue to be provided through 
bodies such as UNICEF, the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees and non-government organis- 
ations. Our aim will continue to be to 
alleviate human suffering and to cre- 
ate conditions which will encourage 





committee’s visit to Canberra saw the 
launching of the report of the Visual 
Arts/Craft survey team visit to Singa- 
pore, Malaysia, Thailand and the 
Philippines in June 1988. The report 
was commissioned by the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade in con- 
sultation with the Australia Council 
and was primarily directed at encour- 
aging Australian art institutions and 
organisations, and individual artists, to 
establish more extensive and durable 
links in South-East Asia. 

The survey team recommended 
that, in the first instance, Australian 
arts organisations dedicate staff and 
financial resources to familiarisation 
visits to South-East Asian countries, so 
that subsequent exhibitions sent to the 
region would be appropriately directed 
to make a proper impact in the host 
country. The team also identified a 
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Cambodians to remain in their coun- 
try and displaced Cambodians to con- 
sider returning. 

It is in the interests of all 
Cambodians that all possible efforts 
should be accelerated to find a peace- 
ful solution in Cambodia and, mean- 
while, that pressing human needs 
should meet a generous response from 
the international community. 

At this moment, Australia believes 
that one of the best contributions 
member states can make to encourage 
progress to a peaceful and long-term 
settlement in Cambodia is to support 
the ASEAN resolution now before us. 
Embodying essential and fundamental 
principles, it is the result of continu- 
ing efforts of the Association of 
South-East Asian Nations and others 
to find a just, well-balanced and last- 
ing solution. I commend the resol- 
ution to all delegations and ask that 
you vote in favour of it. n 








considerable need for assistance with 
material and conservation training in 
South-East Asian museums. On the 
marketing side, it found that there 
could be immediate sales potential for 
Aboriginal works, ceramics, textiles 
and jewellery in the countries visited. 
There might also be a market for 
Australian art/craft material suppliers. 

The report was on the agenda of 
the joint session, at which it was 
reported that the visit had already 
generated follow-up activities and 
should encourage the Australian vis- 
ual arts and craft community to 
respond in a coordinated way to the 
myriad of opportunities identified in 
the report. 

Copies of the report are available 
from the Australia Council or from 
the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade. 
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KOREAN VISIT 


Welcome to President 
of Republic of Korea 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, at the 
parliamentary luncheon in 
honour of President Roh Tae 
Woo of Korea, Canberra, 
November 8. 






t is with very great pleasure, Mr 
| President, that we welcome you, 
your wife, and your distinguished 
party to Australia. 

This is only the second occasion on 
which Australia has received a visit 
from the President of the Republic of 
Korea. I note with pride, Mr Presi- 
dent, that with the exception of your 
visit to New York to address the 
United Nations General Assembly last 
month, this is your first overseas visit 
as President. 

Coming as it does in our bicenten- 
nial year — a year of special cel- 
ebration for all Australians — this 
visit is an important symbol of the 
increasingly constructive and friendly 
relationship between Australia and 
Korea. 

And of course more specifically we 
see your visit as an opportunity to 
congratulate you in person, and 
through you all the people of the 
Republic of Korea, for the magnifi- 
cent way in which you staged the 
Games of the 24th Olympiad. 

The success of the Games was due 
to the excellent facilities and 
organisational arrangements provided 
by Seoul and the other cities that 
staged Olympic events, and to the 
friendly welcome extended by 
Koreans to athletes and visitors from 
virtually every part of the globe. 

The Games brought the Republic 
of Korea and its people into the 
homes of millions of Australians. 

Korean athletes performed 
outstandingly well, winning a total of 
33 medals. We congratulate you for 
that success. 

One of the highlights of the 
Games, at least for Australians, was 
undoubtedly the extraordinarily keen 
competition between the Australian 
and Korean women’s hockey players. I 
know, Mr President, that you were a 
spectator at the final, so you will 
appreciate the pride we feel at having 
won the gold medal. 
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We are delighted to have in our 
company today many of the members 
of that women’s hockey team, along 
with some of our other Olympic med- 
allists : Grant Davies, Grahame 
Cheney, Brett Dutton, Wayne 
McCarney, Scott McGrory, Julie 
McDonald, Peter Foster and Kelvin 
Graham. 

Also here as our guests are four 
very special athletes : Russell Short, 
Deahnne McIntyre, Mathew Pobjie 
and Judy Young, all from the 
Canberra district, who took part in the 
very successful Paralympics Games in 
Seoul. Our disabled Australian ath- 
letes showed a high level of courage, 
skill and perseverance of which we 
are proud. 

Mr President, your successful 
hosting of the Olympic Games was 
the dramatic culmination of two 
important long-term trends that have 
characterised the history of the 
Republic of Korea. Your successful 
economic reconstruction following the 
devastation of the Korean war laid the 
foundations for a rapid growth of 
national prosperity. And your more 
recent political reforms hold the 
promise of a steady growth towards 
democracy. Australia is deeply inter- 
ested in and supportive of both these 
developments. 

Australia was at the forefront of 
efforts, through the United Nations, 
to defend the security and indepen- 
dence of the people of the Republic 
of Korea, when they came under 
direct attack during the Korean war. 
As you would have seen this morning 
at the Australian War Memorial, we 
still honour the 339 Australians who 
gave their lives during that tragic war. 

That sacrifice reflects the extent of 
the stake we in Australia have in the 
encouragement of democratic devel- 
opment in your country. 

So we have followed with great 
interest the events that have taken 
place since your commitment of June 
1987 to revise your Constitution and 
to hold direct, presidential elections. 
We were encouraged by the amnesty 
you declared in February and the 
elections for the National Assembly 
held in April. 

We also welcome your three-faceted 
foreign policy which encourages 
peaceful reunification with North 
Korea, the establishment of relations 
with socialist countries and the con- 
solidation of relations with your tra- 
ditional democratic allies, including 
Australia. 








All this suggests that a new page is 
opening in the political history of the 
republic. In you, Mr President, we 
recognise a leader of courage and 
vision who has embarked on a diffi- 
cult but fundamentally important task. 
We wish you well and we offer you 
our support and encouragement. 

The recent growth in democracy 
and human rights in your country fol- 
lows several decades of rapidly 
improving living standards within a 
growing economy. 

There is great cause for optimism 
that the processes which have led to 
the economic transformation of the 
Republic of Korea to an industrialised 
nation with a favourable balance of 
payments will continue. We hope, in 
particular, that economic links 
between our two countries will con- 
tinue to grow and diversify to our 
mutual benefit. 

Australia and the Republic of Korea 
lie at the northern and the southern 
edges of the Pacific Rim — the most 
economically dynamic region of the 
world. Total trade between us is 
worth nearly $3 billion and Australia 
and Korea are among each other’s top 
10 trading partners. 

In different ways both of us are 
pursuing structural adjustment for the 
long-term benefit of our respective 
economies and, in particular, through 
the creation of increased trade and 
economic opportunities. In this regard 
we would urge you to take up the 
challenge of agricultural reform and 
work towards a program of full agri- 
cultural market liberalisation. 

You will know, Mr President, that 
we have a special interest in the beef 
market, and in this regard the July 
announcement of a limited reopening 
of your market was a step in the right 
direction. I hope you will be able to 
build on that progress. 

Our interest in the relationship, and 
our confidence in its future, has 
prompted us to see what Initiatives we 
can take to sustain and diversify it 
further. 

We have recently announced a 
trade and commercial development 
program, aimed at diversifying Aus- 
tralian trade into Korea and maximis- 
ing the opportunities for Australian 
firms to participate in trade, invest- 
ment and industrial, scientific and 
technological cooperation. We also 
wish to encourage a greater Korean 
commercial interest in Australia. 

To stimulate business and tourist 
traffic further we have agreed to 








negotiate a government-to-government 
air services agreement which will per- 
mit direct air links between Korea and 
Australia. 

The growth and the prosperity of 
both our countries depend crucially 
on the maintenance and enhancement 
of the multilateral trading system. It 
was pleasing to note Korean partici- 
pation in a meeting of senior trade 
officials in Wellington in September 
as part of a regional consultative pro- 
cess I initiated in 1983. 

It is to be hoped the December 
Mid-Term Review of the Uruguay 
Round can lay the groundwork for a 
successful completion of the round as 
well as achieving substantive progress 
and reform in areas such as agriculture. 

Until recently, economic matters 
have tended to dominate our relation- 
ship. It is important to remember, 
however, that we also have much to 
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offer each other in cultural, social and 
educational areas. 

For our part we would welcome 
further Parliamentary exchanges and 
visits by Korean academics and cul- 
tural groups. 

In our talks on Monday we agreed 
to a forum symposium on Australia- 
Korea relations, with the objective of 
stimulating some creative thinking on 
how the relationship might be devel- 
oped. An important further step to 
broaden and strengthen the relation- 
ship was taken when our Foreign 
Ministers, Senator Evans and Mr 
Choi, signed a Memorandum of 
Understanding on Science and Tech- 
nology which will provide a signifi- 
cant boost to our cooperation in these 
fields. 

We still have more to do to add 
content to the cultural agreement 
between Australia and Korea. In this 






Mr Roh’s visit in November. Photograph by Norman Plant, AOIS. 
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Mr Bob Hawke, at Royal Canberra golf course during 


regard, we warmly welcome your 
suggestion to convene a joint cultural 
commission to discuss a forward plan 
of cultural activities, and expand the 
scope of existing cultural and aca- 
demic exchanges. 

The relationship between Australia 
and Korea is newly developed, and it 
still requires many dimensions before 
it reaches maturity. But we have come 
a long way in a short period of time, 
and my own visit to your country in 
1984 and your visit here at this time 
have done much, and will do much, 
to increase mutual understanding and 
identify the whole agenda of common 
interests.that we share. 

Let me wish you a successful and 
fruitful time for the remainder of 
your current tour, and further pro- 
gressive achievements during your 
Presidency. E 
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Visit to Australia by 
Chinese Premier 





he Premier of the State Council 
of the People’s Republic of 
China, Mr Li Peng, visited Australia 
from November 14 to 20 as part of 
his first overseas tour since assuming 
the Premiership in March this year. 
The Premier’s itinerary also included 
Thailand and New Zealand. The fact 
that Premier Li included Australia in 
this first overseas visit reflects the 
close relationship between Australia 
and China, an appreciation of 
Australia’s active role in the Asia- 
Pacific region, and China’s wish to 
proceed with this high-level visit dur- 
ing our bicentennial year. 

The visit allowed for extensive dis- 
cussions and an expansion of the 
already broad bilateral relationship. 
Reflecting this network of contacts 
and interests, Premier Li’s party 
included a probably unprecedented 
number of senior ministers and 
officials, including the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Qian Qichen: the 
Minister for Metallurgical Industry, 
Mr Qi Yuanjing; the Minister for 
Labour, Mr Luo Gan; the Minister 
for Aerospace Industry, Mr Lin 
Zongtang; the Director of the China 
Rural Development Research Centre 
of the State Council, Mr Du 
Runsheng; the Vice-Minister in 
charge of the State Commission for 
Restructuring the Economy, Mr He 
Guanghui; the Vice-Minister for 
Foreign Economic Relations and 
Trade, Mr Shen Jueren; and the 
Deputy Director-General of the 
Research Centre for Development of 
Economy, Technology and Society of 
the State Council, Mr Sun Shangging. 

Premier Li and his party flew in to 
Perth from Bangkok. In Perth he held 
discussions with Premier Dowding, 
reviewing the recent but growing con- 
tacts between Western Australia and 
China, in particular with Western 
Australia’s sister province of Zhejiang 
(in central China). Premier Dowding 
announced the creation of a $5 mil- 
lion Western Australia-China Techni- 
cal and Research Development Fund 
which will help finance the continu- 
ing growth of relations between West- 
ern Australia and China. 

From Perth, Premier Li flew to the 
Pilbara, accompanied by Premier 
Dowding, to inspect the $250 million 
Mount Channar iron-ore mining pro- 
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ject, a joint venture between the Chi- 
nese Government and Hamersley 
Iron, located near Paraburdoo. The 
Channar project (the contract for 
which was signed less than 12 months 
ago) is China’s largest single invest- 
ment abroad and has contributed to 
make Australia the second major des- 
tination of People’s Republic of China 
investment after Hong Kong. The 
Premier inspected progress in capital 
works on the site. The project, due for 
completion in late 1989, will supply 
iron ore to China’s rapidly growing 
steel industry. 

The next stop was Sydney, where 
the Chinese Premier followed a busy 
schedule. He held talks with Premier 
Greiner about New South Wales- 
China relations, including NSW’s 
decade-long relationship with 
Guangdong province. This was the 
theme of a state banquet held to 
honour Premier Li in the Opera 
House. Premier Li also received the 
chairman of AUSSAT (operator of 
Australia’s domestic communications 
satellite system), Mr D. M. Hoare, and 
its managing director, Mr W. G. 
Gosewinckel, to discuss AUSSAT’s 
selection of China’s Long March 2-E 
launch vehicles to launch AUSSAT’s 
two second-generation communi- 
cations satellites (manufactured by 
Hughes). AUSSAT’s decision, made 
public during Premier Li’s visit, will 
make Australia the first foreign coun- 
try to utilise Chinese rockets for this 
purpose, 

Premier Li visited two Sydney 
enterprises developing links with 
China: Nucleus Ltd, a medical tech- 
nology firm, and the highly 
automated Port Botany Container 
Terminal. He also attended a welcom- 
ing banquet organised by Sydney’s 
Chinese community (the largest Chi- 
nese community in Australia). 

Arriving in Canberra, the Premier 
was met by Prime Minister Hawke, 
and after a ceremonial welcome in the 
forecourt of the new Parliament 
House and the presentation of China’s 
bicentennial gifts, the two Heads of 
Government held private talks. This 
first session of talks, concentrating on 
foreign-policy issues, was followed 
later in the day by talks in the Cabi- 
net room between the Prime Minister 
and senior Australian Ministers and 
Premier Li accompanied by senior 
members of his party. These talks cov- 
ered bilateral relations, in particular 
commerce, technical cooperation, 
education, research and technological 
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links. Discussion was frank and wide- 
ranging, and concluded with both 
sides expressing optimism about the 
future of Australia-China relations. 

The Premier was guest speaker at a 
National Press Club luncheon, which 
provided the major opportunity for 
contact with the media during the 
visit. He delivered an address and 
answered questions on aspects of 
China’s internal developments 
(including reassurances concerning 
the effects of economic stabilisation 
policies on foreign trade), and foreign 
policy. On the same day (November 
17), Premier Li was guest of honour 
at a dinner at Parliament House 
hosted by the Prime Minister, during 
which major speeches were delivered 
on Australia-China relations. The 
Governor-General, Sir Ninian 
Stephen, hosted a dinner for Premier 
Li on November 18 at Government 
House. The Governor-General was 
able to renew his acquaintance with 
the Premier, whom he first met in 
February this year during an official 
visit to China, The Prime Minister 
also held a private lunch at The 
Lodge for Premier Li. 

The Chinese delegation departed 
from Canberra on November 19 for 
Melbourne. En route, the party flew 
at a low altitude over the Snowy 
Mountains Scheme, during which 
time the Premier, by training an 
engineer specialising in power gener- 
ation, was briefed on the scheme. 
Arriving at Avalon airfield, near Mel- 
bourne, the Premier visited Aerospace 
Technologies of Australia, where he 
viewed aircraft-servicing facilities, the 
F/A-18 assembly line, and inspected 
domestically produced aircraft. The 
Victorian visit also included a briefing 
by Telecom (operator of Australia’s 
internal communications network) on 
its Network Management Centre — 
highlighting Australia’s advanced tele- 
communications technology and man- 
agement, an area in which there is 
increasing cooperation with China. 

The Governor of Victoria, Dr Davis 
McCaughey, hosted a luncheon for 
Premier Li. In addition, a dinner was 
held in the Premier’s honour by the 
Australia-China Business Cooperation 
Committee and the Australia-China 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
at the Victorian National Gallery. 
This function provided the Premier 
and his party with the opportunity to 
meet a cross-section of business 
leaders dealing with China. The 
forum was used by the Premier to 

















deliver a speech on Chinese economic 
policy and reforms, and the import- 
ance China attaches to maintenance 
of its “open-door” policy. 

The Premier left Melbourne for 
New Zealand on November 20. He 
briefly transited and toured Darwin 
= on November 24 en route back to 

China. 

The visit has proven one of the 
most productive in recent years. It 


“ provided an opportunity for 


Australia’s leaders to become familiar 
with and hold discussions with 
China’s new Premier and his senior 
ministers and it gave high-level 
approval to new areas of the bilateral 
- relationship opened up in the last 

. three years, such as joint investment, 
= increased educational exchanges, 
more emphasis on trade in manufac- 
tures and technological products and 
services, etc. It stimulated the growth 
of Australia-China relations into new 
areas, such as cooperation in 
aerospace technology, transport, 
energy and food policy, etc. 


Several agreements were signed 
during the visit: 


« A Fisheries Treaty was signed by 
the Minister for Primary Industry 
and Energy, Mr Kerin, and the 
Foreign Minister, Mr Qian Qichen, 
which, in return for a fee, will allow 
Chinese trawlers fishing rights in 
north-western Australian waters for 
one year. 

e A Double Taxation Agreement was 
signed between the Treasurer, Mr 
Keating, and the Foreign Minister, 
Mr Qian Qichen. Together with the 
Investment Protection Agreement 
signed in July 1988, the Double 
Taxation Agreement will provide an 














environment of confidence and stab- 
ility for bilateral business activities. 

¢ A Memorandum of Understanding 
on Occupational Health and Safety 
was signed by the Minister for 
Industrial Relations, Mr Morris, and 
China’s Minister for Labour, Mr 
Luo Gan. It defines areas of cooper- 
ation in occupational health and 
safety (of great interest to both 
countries) to be pursued between 
Worksafe Australia and the Ministry 
of Labour. 

« A Record of Discussion covering a 
range of aviation and space issues 
was signed by the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce, Senator Button, and the 
Minister for Aerospace Industry, Mr 
Lin Zongtang. In addition, a Mem- 
orandum of Understanding on 
Cooperation in the Field of Space 
Commerce and Technology was 
signed between the Australian Space 
Office and the Chinese Academy of 
Space Technology. These docu- 
ments formalise the new interest in 
space cooperation between Australia 
and China, especially in areas such 
as remote sensing, satellite ground 
support, and meteorological and 
oceanographic satellites, and reflect 
an appreciation of the economic and 
technological complementarities 
between the developing aerospace 


requirements and industries of both ` 


countries. 


Other matters of bilateral interest 
discussed during the extensive round 
of counterpart ministerial talks were: 


e Establishment of a joint panel to 
assess future international grain 
trade, with an emphasis on Aus- 
tralian and Chinese interests; 
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e Australian funding of an iron and 
steel industry training centre in 
Wuhan, a major Chinese industrial 
centre; 

e Creation of a Joint Working Group 
on Energy, to discuss bilateral 
energy policy; 

e Strengthening of the Joint Minis- 
terial Economic Commission (a 
committee of senior Australian and 
Chinese ministers meeting annually 
to provide a strategic overview of 
economic relations) in order to pro- 
mote further its role in bilateral 
trade; 

e Use of Australia’s Concessional 
Finance Facility for China (mixed 
credits based on a Development 
Import Finance Facility grant of 35 
per cent of the estimated contract 
value and other low-interest funds) 
in major development projects in 
China. 


Detailed discussions on inter- 
national issues were held between the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Evans, and China’s 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Qian 
Qichen. These talks concentrated on 
regional issues (in particular South- 
East and north-east Asia), disarma- 
ment, and bilateral matters. 

Premier Li’s visit to Australia con- 
firmed the value of the exchanges of 
high-level visitors between Australia 
and China that have taken place more 
frequently in recent years. These visits 
have added momentum to bilateral 
relations and contributed to the reser- 
voir of confidence and familiarity that 
nourishes the type of friendly and 
extensive relationship Australia enjoys 
with China — a relationship 
described by Prime Minister Hawke as 
exceeded in importance by no other. $ 
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A step towards 
Middle East peace 


News statement issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on November 18. 


The meeting of the Palestine National 
Council in Algiers this week rep- 
resents a positive step forward in the 
search for peace in the Middle East. 

The Australian Government wel- 
comes the council’s acceptance of UN 
Security Council Resolution 242 as 
the basis of an international confer- 
ence on the Middle East, although 
this still falls short of the absolutely 
unequivocal statement of Israel’s right 
to exist — not conditional upon the 
holding of conferences or the accept- 
ance of other resolutions as well — 
which many countries, including Aus- 
tralia, have been urging the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation to make. 

Australia also welcomes the PNC’s 
explicit rejection of the “threat or use 
of force, violence and terrorism ... 
against the territorial integrity of 
other States”, although we remain 
concerned that the accompanying 
exception made for “the natural right 
to defend (Palestine’s) territorial integ- 
rity and independence” does not 
comprehensively rule out the use of 
terrorism in pursuit of the 
Palestinians’ political objectives. 

The question of Australian recog- 
nition of a Palestinian State will only 
arise in the context of an acceptable 
negotiated resolution of the future of 
the Occupied Territories. 

The Australian Government takes 
the view that, quite apart from the 
generally accepted legal preconditions 
for the recognition of statehood — 
namely an identifiable territorial unit, 
containing a permanent population 
under the authority of its own govern- 
ment and capable of entering into 
relations with other States — the 
question of a Palestinian State cannot 
be resolved by unilateral declaration, 
but only in the context of an overall 
settlement of the Middle East dispute. 

In this respect Australia continues 
to support the right of self- 
determination for the Palestinian 
people, including independence and 
the possibility of their own indepen- 
dent State. We also support the con- 
vening of an international conference 
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on the Middle East under the auspices 
of the United Nations as a means of 
resolving the Arab-Israeli dispute. 

Even with the limitations and weak- 
nesses already mentioned, the state- 
ments emerging from the PNC’s 
Algerian meeting are an important 
step on the road to peace in the 
Middle East. 

It is vital that the Government of 
Israel should acknowledge and recog- 
nise the new and positive elements in 
the PNC’s declaration and respond in 
a constructive and forthright manner. 
A failure to respond positively to these 
developments will only entrench 
further the despair which has become 
a hallmark of the conflict, and sup- 
port the position of extremists on both 
sides who deny that there can ever be 
a political solution to the problem. 


Antarctic minerals 
convention 


News statement issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on November 22. 


I am today tabling in Parliament the 
report of the Fourth Antarctic Treaty 
Special Consultative Meeting on Ant- 
arctic Mineral Resources, the Final 
Act of that meeting adopted in 
Wellington on June 2, together with 
the text of the Convention on the 
Regulation of Antarctic Mineral 
Resource Activities. 

These documents are the result of 
SIX years’ negotiations by the Antarctic 
Treaty consultative parties to develop 
a regime to govern any commercial 
mineral activity which might be pro- 
posed in Antarctica in the future. 
Little is known about the extent of 
mineral resources in Antarctica and 
no mineral deposits economically 
worth extracting have been identified. 
The treaty parties, however, have con- 
sidered it prudent to develop a legal 
framework in advance of any press- 
ures to exploit Antarctic mineral 
resources in order to ensure that 
adequate arrangements are made to 
protect the fragile Antarctic environ- 
ment and that the tradition of peace- 
ful cooperation in Antarctica is not 
threatened. 

Contrary to some misconceptions, 
the aim of these negotiations was not 
to encourage minerals activity in 











Antarctica. The negotiations pro- 
ceeded on the basis that Antarctica 
would remain closed to minerals 
exploitation unless a specific decision 
were taken to open it. This important 
principle is reflected in the convention. 

The negotiations were complex and 
needed to balance many competing 
interests, including those of claimant/ 
non-claimant States; States which 
deem their interests to be potentially 
operator-oriented, environmentally 
oriented or both; market/non-market 
economies; minerals-rich/poor 
countries; technologically advanced/ 
not so advanced; and developed/ 
developing countries. 

The convention is open for signa- 
ture by Antarctic Treaty consultative 
parties who were present at the final 
session of the negotiations, for a 
period of 12 months from November 
25, 1988. Entry into force requires 
ratification by 16 Antarctic Treaty 
consultative parties including Australia. 

The current moratorium on min- 
erals activity observed by Antarctic 
Treaty parties since 1977 will con- 
tinue pending timely entry into force 
of the convention. 

The Government’s purpose in 
tabling the convention is to promote 
community discussion. In determining 
its position on the convention the 
Government will give consideration 
to, among other things, Australia’s 
principal Antarctic objectives, which 
may be summarised as follows: 


* to maintain the Antarctic region 
free from strategic and political 
confrontation; 

e to preserve Australia’s sovereignty 
over the Australian Antarctic Terri- 
tory (AAT); 

* to protect the Antarctic environment; 

e to take advantage of the special 
opportunities Antarctica offers for 
scientific research; 

* to be informed about and able to 
influence developments in a region 
geographically proximate to Australia; , 

* to derive possible economic benefits 
from the living and non-living 
resources of the AAT. 

Copies of the documents are avail- 
able from Mr Geoff Leach, Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
(062) 61 3194. 



















Nuclear winter: an 
Australian study 


News statement issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on November 23. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today that an Australian 
study on the climatic effects of 
nuclear war had recently been com- 
leted and was now available to the 
ublic. 

The study was financed as part of 
he Australian Government's activities 
uring the International Year of Peace. 
~ Previous studies on the climatic 
effects of nuclear war — “the nuclear 
-o winter” — have related mainly to the 

= northern hemisphere. 

The Australian study, carried out by 
Dr Barrie Pittock, of the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation, looked at the 
effects on temperature and rainfall in 
Australia of a major nuclear war in 
the northern hemisphere. 

Senator Evans said that Dr Pittock’s 
study concluded that: 

e a thin layer of smoke at high alti- 
tudes was likely to move over Aus- 
tralia and might remain for six to 12 
months, reducing sunlight by 20 per 
cent; 

* average surface cooling would be 

: between two and four degrees Celsius; 
© e there would be a significant 

- reduction in rainfall; 

crop production would fall by 30 

per cent — this would not be suf- 
ficient to cause food shortages, but 
would reduce the surplus for export; 
there would be a drop in the avail- 
ability of goods from northern hemi- 
sphere countries, with significant 
social and economic effects. 

Senator Evans commented: “This 

Australian study is a reminder that 
Australia would not be exempt from 
the widespread devastation and suffer- 
}ing that could follow a nuclear war. 

“It underlines the importance of 
continuing our energetic efforts on 
international nuclear disarmament 

| and arms control, as well as our role 

‘in the prevention of nuclear war”. 

_ Senator Evans announced that 
copies of Dr Pittock’s study could be 
-obtained from Dr Pittock at the Div- 
i ision of Atmospheric Research, 
| CSIRO, or the Peace, Arms Control 
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and Disarmament Branch of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. 


Australia welcomes UN 
decision on arms control 


News statement issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on November 28. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
welcomed the strong support at this 
year’s United Nations General 
Assembly for the resolutions spon- 
sored by Australia on chemical 
weapons and on nuclear testing. 
The First Committee of the UN 
General Assembly, which considers 
disarmament and arms-control resol- 
utions, has now completed its main 
work, and the resolutions adopted by 
the First Committee will be con- 
sidered by the General Assembly's 
plenary sessions in early December. 


Chemical weapons 


Senator Evans said he was particu- 
larly pleased with the adoption, by 
consensus, of a resolution supporting 
Australia’s initiative on chemical 
weapons. This would permit the UN 
Secretary-General to continue to 
investigate allegations of chemical- 
weapons use. The Australian del- 
egation worked hard for this result. 

Coinciding with the General 
Assembly's consideration this year of 
arms control and disarmament, an 
Australian delegation has now con- 
cluded initial discussions in the 
South-East Asian region on Australia’s 
chemical-weapons initiative. Further 
regional consultations will be held in 
the new year, and Australia will be 
represented at an international confer- 
ence on the control of chemical 
weapons to be held in Paris in January. 

“Australia’s active involvement in 
the disarmament debate at this year’s 
UN General Assembly further demon- 
strated our total opposition to chemi- 
cal and biological weapons, and 
Australia’s leadership role in practical 
efforts to prevent their spread and 
use,” Senator Evans said. 

“Australia will continue its deter- 
mined effort to ensure improved 
international controls on the acqui- 
sition of chemical-weapons capability. 
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The emergence of a consensus resol- 
ution at the UN has strengthened the 
spirit of cooperation in which the 
international community is approach- 
ing this problem.” 


Nuclear weapons 


The annual Australia-New Zealand 
Resolution on the Urgent Need for a 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT) received the strongest support 
ever at the UN — 127 in favour, six 
abstentions and only two against. 

Senator Evans said that the voting 
patterns on the resolutions dealing 
with nuclear testing demonstrated that 
the international community shared 
Australia’s view that practical work in 
the Conference on Disarmament on 
issues associated with a CTBT 
(especially verification) was the most 
constructive road to follow. 

“Australia will approach the Con- 
ference on Disarmament in 1989 with 
renewed vigour to secure the estab- 
lishment of an ad hoc committee on 
the issue of a nuclear test ban”, he 
said. 


Other priority issues 


Senator Evans said that the Aus- 
tralian delegation had also worked 
vigorously to secure the best possible 
result on other issues of major con- 
cern to Australia, including the pre- 
vention of an arms race in space, 
conventional disarmament and 
encouraging greater transparency on 
international arms transfers. 

“The work in the First Committee 
reflects the improved climate of inter- 
national relations, and the overall 
result is a good one for Australia’s 
interests,” he said. 


Tribute to Sir Ronald 
Walker 


News statement issued by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade on November 30. 


The Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has paid tribute to Sir 
Ronald Walker, CBE, who died in 
Paris on November 28 at the age of 
81. 

Sir Ronald was one of the gener- 
ation of officers who joined the 
department shortly after World War 
II. He was a distinguished economist 








who was a graduate of Sydney Univer- 
sity (MA and DScEcon) and 
Cambridge University (PhD and 
LittD). He was a lecturer at Sydney 
University, Economic Adviser to the 
NSW Treasury (1938-39) and Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the University 
of Tasmania and Economic Adviser to 
the Tasmanian Government from 
1939 to 1942. From 1942 to 1945 he - 
was Deputy Director-General of the 
Department of War Organisation of 
Industry. 

Sir Ronald joined the then Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in October 
1945 and during a long and dis- 
tinguished career held a number of 
very senior positions including 
Ambassador in Tokyo (1952-55); Per- 
manent Representative to the United 
Nations in New York, including rep- 
resenting Australia on the Security 
Council (1956-59); Ambassador in 
Paris (1959-68); Ambassador in Bonn 
and Head of the Military Mission in 
Berlin (1968-71) and Permanent Rep- 
resentative to the OECD (1971-73). 
Following his retirement from the 
department, in 1973, Sir Ronald was 
appointed Australia’s special represen- 
tative to the United Nations Group of 
Eminent Persons Studying Multilat- 
eral Corporations. 

Sir Ronald, who lived in Paris dur- 
ing his retirement, is survived by his 
wife and two children. His son, Ron, 
has recently been appointed Perma- 
nent Representative to the United 
Nations in Geneva. 

The Secretary, Mr Richard 
Woolcott, has sent a message of con- 
dolence to Lady Walker on behalf of 
officers of the department. 





Other statements 


1.11.88 Australian aid for medical 
team in Cambodia 

1.11.88 $A1.5 million Australian 
aid package for PNG police 
force 

3.11.88 French nuclear testing 

3.11.88 Aid for hurricane victims 
in Nicaragua and Costa Rica 

3.11,88 Consular travel advice: 
Maldives 

8.11.88 French nuclear testing 

9.11.88 Legal proceedings against 
Mr Brian Toohey 

10.11.88 Korean beef access welcomed 

10.11.88 Consular advice: travel to 
Sri Lanka 

16.11.88 Australia aid to Chinese 
earthquake victims 

17.11.88 Review of Australia’s 
overseas representation 

17.11.88 | Chemical weapons: 
inspection exercise 

17.11.88 Consular travel advices 

22.11.88 Australian emergency aid 
for Sudan 

22.11.88 Australia and Zimbabwe in 
$6.1 million grain 
exchange agreement 

22.11.88 | Australian company wins 
million dollar Botswanan 
abattoir contract 

22.11.88 United Nations High 
Commissioner for 
Refugees 

25.11.88 | French nuclear testing 

27.11.88 Yugoslav Consulate- 
General incident 

30.11.88 Australia aid to Red Cross 


hospitals in Pakistan and 
Afghanistan 
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